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ASIA  CONTRA  MUNDUM. 

H.\lf  a  generation  has  passed  since  the  thought  of  the  world 
was  startled  by  the  late  Charles  Pearson’s  theories  upon  the  in¬ 
evitable  decay  and  fall  of  white  civilisation.  That  volume  was 
not  only  a  treatise,  but  an  act.  It  shook  the  self-confidence  of 
the  white  races  and  deprived  them  of  the  absolute  sense  of  assured 
superiority  which  had  hitherto  helped  them  to  dominate.  To 
Asiatic  students,  the  mental  pioneers  of  the  Eastern  renaissance, 
it  revealed  what  some  of  them  had  suspected — that  the  impassive 
forehead  of  the  white  man  was  part  of  a  brazen  mask,  the  mind 
within  being  full  of  doubt  and  trouble,  prone  to  self-dissolving 
reflection.  The  effect  was  like  the  first  moment  when  the 
trainer’s  glance  flinches  before  the  eye  of  the  tiger. 

As  white  self-confidence  was  shaken,  Asiatic  self-consciousness 
was  quickened  by  National  Life  and  Character.  To  revive 
the  great  controversy  upon  that  work  is  no  part  of  our  present 
purpose.  But  events  in  the  last  few  months  reopening  the  colour 
conflict  along  the  wTole  line  of  European  and  Asiatic  relations 
must  have  recalled  to  many  of  us  the  strange  predictions  of  that 
disquieting  thinker.  Men  nurtured  in  the  convictions  of  the 
middle  Victorian  period — probably  the  most  complacent  of  all 
epochs — rebelled  against  the  sombre  march  of  his  dispassionate 
pages.  But  the  horizoil  of  political  thought  has  doubled  on  man’s 
view  in  the  interval.  A  great  deal  in  Mr.  Pearson’s  speculations 
that  was  condemned  as  mere  pessimism  has  turned  out  to  be  pure 
prophecy.  A  nation  of  yellow  race  has  overthrown  white  armies, 
driven  back  the  limits  of  white  conquest,  and  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  Greater  Powers  as  one  of  the  four  or  five  most  formidable 
factors  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  To-day  National  Life  and 
Character  unquestionably  appears  as  a  more  extraordinary  book 
than  when  it  was  written.  We  must  admit  that  there  was  more 
truth  in  it  than  the  great  majority  believed.  We  must  admit 
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that  there  was  more  truth  in  it  than  almost  anyone  believed.  But  I 
this  said,  let  us  hasten  to  add  that  judgment  now,  as  then,  though  I 
with  more  qualifications,  is  against  its  main  conclusion.  j 

Mr.  Pearson,  like  Taine  in  an  equally  great  way  or  Mr.  Ber-  f 

nard  Shaw  in  a  lesser,  was  an  example  in  spite  of  himself  of  the  I 

danger  of  thinking  in  antitheses.  From  the  clash  of  opposites  I 
it  is  nearly  always  the  importance  of  some  third  term  that  emerges. 

The  meaning  of  history  will  be  scrutinised  in  vain  by  those  who 
do  not  search  for  the  points  of  equipoise  at  which  contending 
forces  come  to  a  balance  and  for  the  resultant  and  necessary  in¬ 
consistencies  of  all  constructive  policy.  Hence  the  practical 
absurdity  of  logic  in  face  of  fundamental  antagonisms  of  purpose 
neither  of  which  is  strong  enough  to  subdue  the  other.  After 
two  thousand  years  and  more,  Assyrian  and  Egyptian,  Greek  and 
Persian  are  of  almost  equally  little  account  for  the  living  world ; 
the  future  belonged  to  none  of  them.  The  mind  of  all  mankind 
is  subject  neither  to  Christ  nor  anti-Christ.  Centuries  after  the 
Reformation  the  Western  w’orld  as  a  whole  is  neither  Catholic  nor 
Protestant,  but  divided  ;  nor  is  there  the  slightest  sign  that  either 
of  these  religions  is  becoming  more  able  to  subdue  the  other. 

A  hundred  years  after  the  great  Revolution,  Europe  is  neither 
Republican  nor  Cossack.  In  domestic  politics  the  working  truth 
of  things  will  enforce  some  system  suited  to  all  the  altering  condi¬ 
tions  of  our  complex  life,  but  not  to  be  summarised  by  the  shorter 
catechism,  whether  of  the  individualist  or  the  Socialist.  The  free 
mind  of  man  never  wall  be  imprisoned  in  the  syllogisms  of  either 
}K‘dantry.  And  in  the  same  way  in  the  sphere  of  foreign  iwlitics, 
we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  the  future  will  belong  wholly 
neither  to  white  nor  yellow. 

This  conclusion  is  less  important  and  more  encouraging  than 
another  which  we  proceed  to  discuss.  It  is  certain  that  the 
balance  of  forces  in  the  colour  conflict  is  changing  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  and  to  the  danger  of  the  white  societies.  It  is  certain 
that  the  moral  frontier  of  white  influence  is  contracting.  It  is 
certain  that  the  political  boundaries  indicating  the  present  extent 
of  white  predominance  are  not  permanent,  and  it  is  quite  unlikely 
that  they  will  be  extended.  For  there  seems  some  indication  of 
this  tremendous  contingency — that  the  action  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
democracies  throughout  the  world,  whether  expressed  by  yellow 
elections  in  this  country,  by  race-riots  upon  the  Pacific  slope,  or 
by  restrictive  Immigration  Laws  in  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
Transvaal,  may  create  the  political  unity  of  India  and  the  fight¬ 
ing  unity  of  Asia.  If  this  is  ever  brought  about,  the  conditions 
of  white  predominance  will  disappear  in  two  at  least,  and  probably 
in  three,  of  the  continents,  and  the  white  nations,  though  re- 
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1  vitalised  by  their  ordeal,  saved  by  it,  j^erhaps,  from  self-destruction 
—though  numbering  hundreds  of  millions,  forming  an  Atlantic 
E  federation  among  themselves,  and  constituting  still  the  strongest 
i  racial  factor  in  the  world’s  affairs — may  possibly  be  confined  to 
Western  Europe  and  North  America.  If  Australia,  South  Africa, 
and  British  dominion  in  the  East  are  to  be  preserved  as  part 
of  the  white  man’s  heritage,  if  even  South  America  is  to  be  held 
in  certain  security,  there  will  be  required  a  very  different  policy 
from  that  which  is  now  being  pursued  by  this  Empire  and  the 
United  States. 

How  all  other  colour-interests  throughout  the  world  might  be 
made  in  the  future  to  work  together  against  the  white  we  shall 
see.  But  keeping  this  jwint  of  view  in  mind,  let  us  now  examine 
what  has  recently  occurred.  Like  the  Germans,  the  Japanese 
control  even  now  a  small  territory  by  comparison  with  their 
numbers.  They  are  at  least  as  determined  to  expand.  They  aim 
at  economic  expansion  in  the  first  place  as  the  necessary  basis 
for  an  enlarged  political  power.  They  are  imitating  with  charac¬ 
teristic  energy  the  industrial  and  commercial  example  set  by  Ger¬ 
many  after  1870.  They  organise,  subsidise,  and  employ  every 
potent  device  of  tariffs,  bounties,  and  rebates.  All  this  is  abso¬ 
lutely  legitimate ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  mistaken  than  the 
tone  of  complaint  sometimes  used  in  describing  it.  The  Japanese 
have  asserted  their  national  equality  with  all  white  countries  by 
contracting  an  alliance  with  ourselves.  They  stood  up  but  yester- 
f  day  as  victors  over  one  of  the  mightier  white  Powers  in  one  of 
the  greatest  wars  ever  waged  upon  this  earth.  Their  country 
has  been  saved  and  regenerated  by  the  results  of  study  and  resi¬ 
dence  abroad.  They  wish  that  this  experience  should  be  enjoyed 
by  the  largest  possible  number  of  their  people,  since  nothing — 
as  we  ourselves  have  known  since  the  age  of  Elizabeth — is  so 
well  calculated  to  quicken  the  genius  of  a  nation  as  observation 
I  and  enterprise  in  travel.  Then  there  is  another  and  a  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  Japan  is  very  poor.  Upon  the  basis  of  her  present 
[  means  she  has  worked  miracles.  But  she  feels  that  she  must 
acquire  more  wealth  or' perish  in  view  of  several  contingencies, 
but  especially  of  the  American  intention  to  dominate  the  Pacific. 
Long  before  Bismarck’s  triumphs,  German  emigration  abroad  had 
created  many  of  the  conditions  of  the  subsequent  success  of  the 
German  Empire  in  foreign  trade.  Foreign  methods  had  been 
learned,  and  sympathetic  commercial  connections  had  been  estab¬ 
lished — of  the  kind  as  im]X)rtant  to  traders  as  arc  coaling  stations 
to  a  fleet — between  German  producers  at  home  and  German 
agents  abroad.  The  Japanese  desire  to  follow  this  policy.  They 
I  are  told  that  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  to  be  practically 
!  o  2 
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closed  to  their  immigrants  :  that  in  spite  of  their  status  in  war  as  f 
one  of  the  Greater  Powders,  they  can  expect  no  better  treatment  iu  I 
peace  than  is  meted  out  to  China  ;  that  they  must  submit  to  a  f 
veto  imposed  u^ron  no  white  nation.  At  the  same  time,  all  the  d 
Anglo-Saxon  democracies  alike  maintain  that  the  open  door  in  I 
Asia  itself  is  a  sacred  institution  ;  Canada  builds  high  hopes  uiwu  f 
the  future  of  her  trade  with  the  Far  East ;  and  the  United  States 
is  asserting  at  this  very  moment  by  the  most  formidable  of  all  | 
recorded  naval  demonstrations  her  unabated  claim  to  make  the  I 
best  of  both  worlds,  and  to  enjoy  monopoly  on  one  side  of  the 
Pacific  and  equality  on  the  other.  This  is  obviously  a  situation  i 
W'hich  does  not  contain  within  itself  the  elements  of  permanency.  | 
Next  to  this  come  the  two  great  events  which  have  happened 
in  South  Africa.  No  one  desires  to  reopen  the  controversy  upon 
the  immigration  of  Chinese  coolies  as  indentured  labourers  for 
the  mines.  Argument  iqxin  the  merits  of  that  measure  is  dead.  I 
But  public  opinion  seems  scarcely  yet  awake  to  the  full  meaning  I 
of  the  decision  quashing  the  Transvaal  experiment.  The  convic-  I 
tion  of  many  persons  in  this  country  that  Lord  Milner  was  a 
hard-mouthed  reactionary  was,  of  course,  not  merely  mistaken, 
but  grotesque.  His  recent  speech  on  sweating  only  represented  | 
the  unswerving  bent  of  his  mind.  He  always  understands  the  ‘ 
democratic  point  of  view  at  once,  even  when  he  does  not  agree  i 
with  it ;  and  it  was  a  paradoxical  fate  that  made  him  for  a  time  I 
the  idol  of  the  middle  classes.  Now  Lord  Milner,  when  he 
brought  in  the  Chinese,  had  regard  to  two  things.  He  wished  to 
restore  the  well-being  of  a  whole  community  by  the  quickest  way, 
the  fact  being  still  what  it  was  before,  that  yellow  labour  is 
more  efficient  and  certain  than  black.  But  the  then  High 
Commissioner  likewise  desired  to  lay  solidly  the  founda-  I 
tions  of  a  new  xvdiite  nation.  For  this  reason  the  Chinese  f 
w'ere  introduced  under  the  best  conditions  the  white  demo-  I 
cracy  could  desire  short  of  an  absolute  boycott  of  the  Mon  P 
golian  race.  The  yellow^  coolies  were  introduced  under  indenture 
for  a  term  of  years  in  a  specific  industry,  their  competition 
wdth  wffiite  labour  was  prohibited  by  elaborate  precautions,  the 
right  of  settlement  in  the  South  African  sub-continent  was  with¬ 
held  from  them  ;  they  were  to  be  reshipped  to  the  Far  East  upon 
the  expiration  of  a  given  period.  Now  if  Chinese  labour  is  not 
admissible  to  the  Transvaal  under  these  restrictions,  then  there 
is  an  absolute  prohibition  of  yellow  immigration  into  South  .\frica.  1 
One  continent  is  closed  for  purposes  of  settlement  against  another  ^ 
continent.  Already  excluded  from  Australia  and  North  America 
(and  thus  indirectly  from  South  America,  unless  the  Monroe 
doctrine  is  to  be  abandoned),  Asia  is  excluded  from  Africa  also,  i 
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It  might  have  seemed  that  the  Dark  Continent  at  least  might  be 
left  as  a  field  of  enterprise  into  which  the  sui’plus  population  of 
i  the  Oriental  races  might  overflow ;  but  Asia  is  flung  back  every¬ 
where  by  white  power  and  penned  up  within  her  own  original 
limits.  And  this  is  the  tremendous  policy  for  which  British 
democracy,  without  the  slightest  suspicion  indeed  of  the  full 
meaning  of  its  act,  declared  at  the  last  General  Election.  Follow 
ont  the  logic  of  the  matter.  We  cannot  decide  that  the  Chinese 
shall  be  expelled  from  South  Africa,  but  that  the  Indian  races 
shall  be  admitted.  The  economic  objections  are  precisely  the 
same  in  both  cases.  There  were  no  political  objections  in  either 
case.  No  doubt  there  were  serious  moral  arguments  against  the 
compound  system,  but  that  was  not  the  deciding  influence  among 
the  working  classes  in  this  country.  There  was  an  immense  and 
instinctive  prejudice  from  the  Trade  Union  point  of  view  against 
the  employment  of  the  Chinese.  The  indentured  coolies  are 
steadily  leaving  the  Transvaal.  In  due  time  they  will  be  all  re¬ 
patriated.  But  China  herself  feels  that  she  has  been  memorably 
instructed,  and  that  the  sort  of  sanitary  cordon  established 
against  yellow  emigrants  is  complete.  This,  let  it  be  noted,  is 
the  one  question  upon  which  exists  an  identity  of  interests  between 
China  and  Japan,  and  upon  which  a  solidarity  of  policy  might  be 
created.  But  now  it  is  the  turn  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects. 
Here  again  we  are  in  presence  of  a  supremely  difficult  and  perilous 
problem  where  decision  in  any  sense  involves  embarrassing  con¬ 
sequences,  and  excited  rhetoric  does  not  help  us  in  the  least.  To 
understand  the  situation  with  respect  to  Indian  labour  in  the 
Transvaal  w’e  must  follow  out  the  course  of  events  in  Natal. 

Between  the  Yellow  and  the  Dark  Continents  lies  the  open 
expanse  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Westward  over  these  waters  the 
course  of  emigration  and  the  expansion  of  enterprise  from  our 
Indian  Empire  tends  to  take  its  way.  Mauritius  as  a  half-w^ay 
house  across  that  ocean  is  a  striking  example  upon  a  small  scale 
of  a  development  that  will  certainly  be  seen  elsewhere  on  a  larger. 
The  old  French  Colony  is  rapidly  losing  its  traditional  character. 
The  whole  island  is  passing  into  the  hands  of  Indians  and  Chinese. 
The  greater  part  of  Port  Louis  has  been  transferred.  The  sugar 
estates  are  changing  ownership  in  the  same  manner,  being  broken 
up  into  small  holdings,  purchased  for  the  most  part  by  Indians. 
What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  under  the  British  flag 
Mauritius  has  become  an  economic  outpost  of  Asia,  just  as  Hawaii 
is  another  such  outpost  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Indians 
and  Chinese  can  thrive  everywhere  together,  just  as  all  the  Euro¬ 
pean  races  can  mingle  in  colonisation.  But  what  occurs  in  the 
small  island  to  which  w^e  have  referred  show’s  unmistakably  what 
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would  happen  in  the  adjacent  continents  upon  the  African  or  the 
American  mainland  if  Asiatic  settlement  there  were  equally  free. 
Take,  as  we  have  said,  Natal.  The  prosperity  of  the  Garden 
Colony  has  been  built  up  by  the  employment  of  Indian  coolie 
labour,  first  introduced  rather  more  than  forty  years  ago.  But 
what  have  been  the  consequences?  We  have  seen  precisely  one 
of  those  processes  to  which  the  late  Charles  Pearson  referred  in 
justification  of  his  most  pessimistic  prophecies.  The  natives  of 
our  Asiatic  empire  are  already  more  numerous  in  Natal  than  the 
w'hites  (the  black  population  being  ten  times  larger  still).  Indians 
have  increased  out  of  all  proportion  more  rapidly  than  our  own 
race.  The  census  for  1906,  published  a  few  weeks  ago,  showed 
that  the  total  population  of  the  Colony  is  made  up  as  follows 
White,  94,000;  Indians,  112,000;  blacks,  945,000.  But  the 
tw'o  former  classes  enter  to  a  certain  extent  into  direct  rivalry. 
The  Indian  becomes  a  trader,  and  w^here  the  field  is  free  and  a 
large  population  of  his  own  sort  exists,  he  undersells  and  eliminates 
his  white  competitor.  And  this  must  be  so,  since  he  can  support 
his  own  standard  of  life  at  a  rate  of  profit  which  would  mean  the 
ruin  of  every  white  ideal.  In  the  end  the  higher  class  of  Indian 
immigrant  would  become  owmer,  if  his  activities  w’ere  unrestricted, 
of  real  estate ;  and  w^e  should  see  in  the  Colony  what  w^e  have 
seen  in  Bombay.  The  British  would  be  squeezed  out  under  the 
conditions  of  the  peace  and  security  they  themselves  have  created. 
They  would  have  to  defend  the  Colony,  since  otherwise  the  over¬ 
whelming  black  races  would  fall  upon  the  Indian  immigrants  and 
either  enslave  them  or  sweep  them  aw’ay  utterly.  To  think  that 
the  white  population  of  Natal  ought  to  allow  itself  to  be  swamped 
by  the  numbers  or  to  be  indiscriminately  undersold  by  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  Indian  immigrants,  and  that  our  kinsmen  should  at  the 
same  time  protect  brown  competition  against  the  black  peril,  is 
to  expect  too  much.  It  is  a  pity  that  those  who  decry 
the  selfish  unreasonableness  of  British  colonists  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  are  not  a  little  more  thoughtful  with  respect  to  the 
fundamental  facts.  It  is  obvious  that  nothing  but  the  refusal  of 
the  vote  to  Indian  settlers  keeps  gallant  little  Natal  a  colony  ruled 
by  whites.  Restriction  even  here  may  possibly  prove  useless  in 
face  of  the  black  masses — as  the  author  of  National  Life  and 
Character  would,  of  course,  have  predicted — but  if  any  attempt 
were  to  be  made  to  keep  Natal  a  real  white  Colony,  the  resfriction 
of  Indian  immigration  had  become  indispensable. 

We  can  now  understand  better  what  happened  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  territory  of  the  Transvaal.  Even  before  annexation 
Indian  immigrants  found  their  way  over  the  frontier ;  and  they 
acquired  grievances  which  were  part  of  our  indictment  against 
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Mr.  Kruger.  If  they  were  allowed  to  increase  indefinitely  they 
would,  of  course,  not  only  get  into  their  hands  all  the  small 
trading  business,  but  they  would  undermine  white  democracy’s 
standard  of  life  in  the  towns.  General  Botha’s  Government 
determined  to  deal  with  the  problem  in  time  and  to  keep  it  within 
manageable  limits.  Upon  the  one  hand  they  were  bound  and 
willing  to  allow  Indians  to  remain  who  were  residents  before  the 
post-bellum  settlement.  Upon  the  other  hand  they  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  prevent  fresh  immigration.  Unless  new  arrivals  were 
to  stream  in  under  false  pretences,  but  in  indefinite  numbers,  it 
was  obviously  necessary  that  the  Indians  entitled  to  dwell  in  the 
country  should  be  identified  and  registered.  We  must  severely 
distinguish  here  between  two  issues  which  have  been  inexcusably 
confused — the  merits  of  the  prohibition  policy  with  regard  to  brown 
immigration,  and  the  merits  of  the  particular  methods  of  regis¬ 
tration  adopted  to  secure  due  observance  of  the  main  proposition . 
The  Indian  settlers,  even  when  they  are  of  good  caste  and  of 
irreproachable  character,  are  all  treated  like  pariahs.  They  are 
compelled  to  have  their  finger-prints  taken,  all  the  digits  being 
shown  together  in  a  style  used  in  India  for  the  registration  of 
criminals.  With  the  protest  against  this  degrading  formality  it 
is  impossible  not  to  sympathise.  Securities  for  the  legal  enforce¬ 
ment  of  a  severe  but  legitimate  and  necessary  policy  are  one  thing  ; 
but  insult  and  humiliation  are  another.  If  General  Botha’s 
Government  have  any  regard  for  Imperial  interests  they  will 
modify  the  registration  clauses,  and  permit  identification  by  other 
methods,  for  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  some  equally  efficient 
and  less  degrading  precaution  cannot  be  devised.  This  rebellion 
against  registration  by  finger-print  is  closely  connected  with  caste- 
susceptibilities  and  religious  sentiments,  and  show’s  how  undesir¬ 
able  it  is  that  white  and  Indian  elements  should  be  mingled  in  the 
same  population.  But  there  is  also  no  doubt  whatever  that  Mr. 
Gandhi  and  his  friends,  with  a  very  expert  sense  of  the  value  of 
the  sentimental  factor  and  of  the  dramatic  accessories  in  agitation, 
have  exploited  their  grievances  under  the  registration  law  in  order 
to  discredit  and  paralyse  the  whole  prohibition  policy.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  this  policy  will  be  strictly  enforced.  Lord  Elgin  sanc¬ 
tioned  it  with  reluctance.  He  was  helpless  to  oppose  it.  British 
and  Dutch  are  absolutely  solid  with  regard  to  it. 

A  keen  and  persuasive  statesman  at  the  Colonial  Office,  alive 
to  the  psychology  of  Indian  problems,  might  have  persuaded  Mr. 
Botha  and  his  colleagues  to  modify  the  finger-print  method  of 
registration.  But  in  private  and  friendly  representations  in  this 
sense  lay  the  only  possibility  of  improving  the  situation  from 
Downing  Street.  Apart  from  what  may  have  been  specially 
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offensive  and  inadvisable  in  connection  with  the  registration  pro¬ 
cedure,  there  is  nothing  whatever  unprecedented  or  even  unusual 
in  the  action  of  the  Transvaal  Government.  Asiatic  labour 
generally,  as  Mr,  Gladstone  said  of  the  Chinese,  is  penalised  not 
for  its  vices,  but  for  its  virtues.  Apart  from  toil  it  has  very  few 
interests.  It  is  frugal  and  persistent  and  parsimonious.  Where 
it  lives  in  comjxitition  with  white  democracy,  by  necessity  it  can¬ 
not  let  live.  Its  virtues  help  it  the  more  effectually  to  undermine 
the  white  standard  of  life ;  and  it  is  idle  and  somewhat  worse  for 
those  who  live  in  affluence  or  in  ease,  or  in  both,  above  the  heads 
of  all  toilers,  whether  white  or  yellow  or  brown  nr  black,  to  tell 
the  working-classes  in  the  Colonies  that  the  laws  of  political 
economy  ordain  that  existence  shall  be  indefinitely  debased  rather 
than  that  cheaper  production  shall  be  prevented.  If  some 
capitalists  and  politicians  had  to  live  as  white  workmen  under  the 
conditions  created  by  the  unlimited  influx  of  Asiatic  labour  into 
fields  of  settlement  hitherto  occupied  by  men  of  European  race, 
they  would  change  their  views  immediately.  Where  there  is  but 
a  choice  of  evils,  let  us  at  least  be  careful  to  avoid  the  greater. 
Let  us  not  force  the  white  democracies  to  hate  the  Empire  in 
the  illusory  hope  of  inducing  our  Indian  fellow-subjects  to  love 
the  Empire. 

For  it  is  almost  certain  that  what  we  have  lately  seen  will 
continue,  and  that  the  Indian  people  wall  more  dislike  our  rule 
the  more  prosperous  and  educated  they  become.  The  ruin  of  the 
Empire  through  the  utter  alienation  of  all  the  races  in  our  Eastern 
dependency  may  be  a  very  real  possibility.  But  the  ruin  of  the 
Empire,  if  the  white  democracies  oversea  were  once  alienated, 
would  be  certain  and  irretrievable.  Happily,  whether  in  the 
opinion  of  some  persons  of  the  Anglo-Indian  or  of  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  school  the  white  Colonies  are  wise,  the  white  Colonies 
are  free.  In  matters  of  domestic  policy,  in  the  questions  most 
vitally  concerning  the  condition  of  their  daily  lives,  they  are 
masters  of  their  destiny.  There  will  not  be,  and  there  ought  not 
to  be,  any  threat  of  interference  from  home.  It  would  bind  all 
colonists  against  us,  from  Vancouver  to  Melbourne,  and  from  Kal- 
goorlie  to  Johannesburg.  We  could  not  enforce  our  threat.  The 
Colonies  w^ould  not  brook  it.  Australia  has  excluded  the  yellow 
race,  and  though  growing  desperately  conscious  of  her  danger,  she 
is  prepared  to  face  the  consequences  with  a  will  that  may  make 
her  a  nation  in  the  historic  as  well  as  in  the  nominal  sense.  If 
the  Ottawa  Government  endeavoured  to  admit  unrestricted 
Japanese  immigration,  the  whole  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Canadian  Dominion  after  it,  would  pass  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  It  is  futile  to  urge  in  this  connection  th.at  the 
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peoples  of  India  are  at  least  our  fellow-subjects.  The  effect  of 
their  competition  upon  the  white  standard  of  life  is  precisely 
similar.  It  matters  nothing  to  the  w^hite  person  whether  he  is 
“ruined  by  Chinese  cheap  labour”  or  by  the  slightly  cheaper 
labour  of  his  Indian  fellow-subject.  The  Transvaal,  therefore, 
for  all  immediate  purposes,  will  be  as  successful  in  its  present 
policy  as  have  been  the  other  Anglo-Saxon  democracies  in  other 
exclusion  policies.  Note,  indeed,  that  the  birth-rate  among 
Indian  immigrants  into  Mauritius  is  even  higher  than  among  the 
Chinese  settlers  in  the  same  island ;  and  that  our  South  African 
kinsmen,  if  unrestricted  Indian  immigration  w'ere  permitted, 
would  be  more  speedily  and  completely  swamped  by  the  labour  of 
“their  fellow-subjects  ”  than  by  any  other  class  of  Asiatic  labour 
whatever. 

But  if  the  facts  supporting  exclusion  from  the  self-governing 
Colonies  are  thus  inexorable ,  the  repercussion  of  that  system  will 
only  be  the  more  perilous  in  India  and  elsewhere.  Asia  is  thrown 
back  upon  herself.  We  may  force  her  to  acquire  a  unified  self- 
consciousness  in  politics  and  to  combine  her  efforts.  For  let  us 
remember  how  exceedingly  new  is  the  colour-conflict  as  affecting 
emigration  and  how  monstrous  the  whole  situation  must  appear 
to  the  Asiatic  mind.  You  cannot  explain  to  the  indentured  coolie, 
for  instance,  that  he  is  expelled  from  the  Transvaal  for  his  own 
good,  upon  general  principles  which  do  not  allow  his  wishes 
to  count.  But  consider  above  all  how  the  situation  has  been 
transformed  in  half  a  century.  Apart  from  our  own  Eastern 
dominions,  Asia  was  almost  closed,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
open.  China  was  little  disturbed  by  the  European  traders  and 
missionaries.  These  only  touched  the  fringe.  To  the  vast 
majority  of  that  inconceivable  population  the  existence  of  foreign 
devils  was  unknown  or  but  vaguely  suspected.  Japan  and  Corea 
were  sealed.  The  Russian  advance  in  Asia,  a  distant  rumour  to 
the  Asiatic  peoples  from  whom  emigration  proceeds.  In  viola¬ 
tion  of  Hindu  principles  and  of  their  traditional  terms  of  service, 
we  had  been  forcing  our  Sepoys  to  cross  ”  the  black  water.” 
British  power  seemed  rather  bent  on  inducing  its  Indian  subjects 
to  cross  the  sea  than  ufxjn  confining  them  to  their  native  limits. 
Our  regime  was  but  three  generations  old  and  had  only  recently 
revealed  itself,  not  as  a  sort  of  local  lodgment  resting  upon  a 
commercial  lease,  but  as  a  universal  conquest.  “  Asia  ”  was  the 
largest  of  geographical  expressions,  but  otherwise  conveyed  no 
general  idea  whatever.  And  w^e  had  been  pacificators  and  bene¬ 
factors.  "For  every  war  we  had  waged  we  had  prevented 
twenty,”  as  Pearson  himself  wrote  in  one  of  the  finest  phrases 
of  his  book.  The  old  evils  from  which  men  had  been  delivered 
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were  fresher  in  their  minds ;  and  in  view  of  the  record  of  Moham-  h 
medan  domination  over  a  Hindu  majority,  it  could  not  be  said  | 
that  our  presence  as  rulers  was  an  affront  to  the  Asiatic  idea  even  1 
if  such  an  idea  could  at  that  time  have  been  conceived.  | 

Upon  the  other  hand,  slavery  still  existed  in  the  United  States,  j 
and,  although  deplored  and  combated  upon  moral  grounds,  ■ 
modern  arguments  bearing  upon  social  policy  were  very  little 
employed.  Emancipate  the  negro,  it  was  thought,  and  ail  shall  I 
be  well.  Man,  he  is,  and  brother.  He  has  been  artificially 
brutalised.  His  potentialities  are  the  same  as  ours.  We  are  1 
all  of  one  spiritual  complexion  within.  Who  could  say,  before  1 
the  spirit  of  freedom  had  awakened  the  soul  of  the  black  race,  * 
that  their  mental  faculties  were  permanently  inferior?  The  negro,  ^ 
it  was  frequently  said,  is  but  the  child  of  the  great  human 
family.  Patience,  and  we  shall  see  him  grow  up.  But  the 
debasing  effect  of  coloured  labour  upon  a  white  standard  of  life 
or  upon  the  whole  moral  and  political  order  of  a  white  society  1- 
was  not  dwelt  upon.  It  was  assumed  that  the  black  man  ought 
to  be  freed,  not  that  he  ought  to  be  expelled  if  there  were  I 
any  humane  way  of  doing  it.  But  mark  the  consequences.  Colour  I 
prejudice  was  thought  to  be  dying.  Deriving  its  evil  nourishment  [■ 
from  the  aristocratic  soil  of  the  southern  States,  it  would  inevit-  : 
ably  be  extinguished  by  the  advance  of  democracy.  For  if  black  ^ 
men  could  be  emancipated  and  allowed  to  remain  and  multiply  | 
in  the  United  States,  why  should  men  of  less  extreme  tint  be  k 
excluded?  It  was  assumed  that  the  wide  world  of  the  unde-  I 
veloped  Continents  was  as  open  to  Asiatics  if  they  chose  to 
wander  as  to  whites.  There  was  a  swift  dissipation  of  that 
dream.  The  Chinese  attempted  to  settle  in  various  Colonial 
fields  under  white  domination.  They  were  repulsed  from  Cali¬ 
fornia.  They  w’ere  excluded  by  .Australia.  They  are  being 
expelled  from  the  Transvaal.  This  latter  development  is  the 
more  unexpected  because  towards  South  Africa  was  thought  to 
be  a  particularly  favourable  direction.  There  has  long  been  a 
Malay  population  at  the  Cape.  Natal  had  been  especially  de¬ 
veloped  by  Indian  labour.  Mauritius  was  passing  rapidly  into 
Chinese  and  Indian  hands.  Europe,  of  course,  was  impervious 
by  yellow  migration. 

Thus  all  the  other  Continents  were  closed  one  by  one  against 
the  Asiatic  colonists,  and  this  by  the  influence  of  the  white  peoples 
not  content  with  their  original  habitat  in  Europe,  but  claiming 
dominion  over  the  whole  earth.  Simultaneously  white  conquest 
and  white  enterprise  were  absorbing  and  penetrating  Asia  itself 
in  ways  hitherto  unknowm.  Our  ascendancy  in  India  became 
settled  and  absolute  from  the  Himalayas  to  Cape  Comorin.  Indo- 
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China  fell  under  the  government  of  the  French.  The  Eussians 
holding  vast  interior  lines  were  steadily  sliding  forward  from  the 
north  like  a  glacier  with  three  fronts,  threatening  to  cover  a 
Continent.  We  had  already  commenced  to  seam  the  Indian  sub¬ 
continent  with  railway  lines.  When  Port  Arthur  and  Kiao-chau 
were  seized  by  the  European  Powers,  it  seemed  as  if  the  white 
races  were  about  to  divide  up  among  them  the  dominion  of  all 
Asia.  Thinkers  of  Mr.  Pearson’s  school,  prone  to  study  main 
forces  rather  than  to  be  misled  by  all  the  apparent  contradictions 
of  temporary  events,  never  shared  that  boundless  vision  of  Aryan 
megalomania.  And  the  dream  has  been  shattered  for  ever  by 
the  arms  of  Japan.  But  now  let  us  trace  the  sequel  of  the 
Manchurian  war  in  its  sj)ecial  bearing  upon  this  question.  The 
Japanese,  for  instance,  had  too  much  legitimate  self-esteem,  and 
too  casual  an  acquaintance  with  the  psychology  and  conditions 
of  the  West,  to  grasp  readily  the  fact  that  they  were  to  be  subject 
as  a  nation  to  an  immense  permanent  disability  because  of  their 
complexion.  They  certainly  imagined  that  they  were  solely  and 
justly  contemned  because  of  their  want  of  modern  knowledge, 
and  because  of  their  even  less  excusable  inferiority  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  arms  as  practised  by  enlightened  peoples.  The 
Japanese  undoubtedly  reproached  themselves  for  this  backward¬ 
ness.  They  believed  that  when  it  was  removed  their  equality 
with  the  white  races  in  every  possible  respect  w’ould  be  admitted. 
Xow  they  have  done  all  of  which  the  author  of  National  Life 
and  Character,  in  his  most  daring  dreams,  thought  an  Asiatic 
people  capable.  They  have  proved  beyond  all  debate  the  immense 
potentialities  of  the  Asiatic  renaissance  for  war,  industry, 
colonisation,  sea-power,  and  thought.  Yet  they  are  still  excluded 
from  the  fields  of  settlement  into  w'hich  are  freely  admitted  the 
Jews,  who  are  helots  in  the  Russia  vanquished  by  Japan.  And 
they  are  excluded  by  the  races  who  claim  most  vigorously  the 
open  door  in  the  Far  East. 

Now  this  new  phase  of  the  colour  conflict  has  wholly  changed 
the  aspect  of  the  question,  and  has  converted  it  into  one  of  the 
greatest  perils  that  has  yet  menaced  the  future  of  mankind. 
For  Asiatics  previously  seemed  to  be  excluded  because  of 
their  temporary  backwardness  in  civilisation.  But  now  they 
have  proved,  as  the  educated  among  them  think,  their  potential 
equality.  Still  being  refused  the  privilege  of  free  settlement 
throughout  the  exploitable  world  that  every  white  race  enjoys, 
they  realise  at  last  that  Asiatics  are  shut  out  of  the  other  Con¬ 
tinents  because  they  are  Asiatics ;  and  that  nothing  but  force 
seems  likely  to  reverse  that  state  of  things.  We  explain,  and 
it  is  true,  that  white  statesmanship  does  not  mean  to  be,  as  it 
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were,  personally  offensive ;  that  there  is  a  fundamental  incom-  i 
patibility  of  conditions  which  it  is  useless  not  to  recognise-  | 
that  yellow  labour  means  w-hite  ruin  where  the  two  colours  com-  I 
pete ;  that  exclusion  laws  and  restriction  laws  and  registration  | 
laws  are  not  meant  to  declare  that  Asiatics  are  inferior,  but  are 
simply  intended  to  recognise  that  they  are  different.  That  is 
true.  Apart  from  local  ruffianism  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and  ill- 
advised  methods  in  the  Transvaal,  the  point  of  honour  is  not  ' 
involved.  No  insult  is  intended.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
substantial  grievance  remains.  The  whites  are  a  minority  by  ; 

comparison  with  the  more  Eastern  races.  Yet  they  claim  to  3 

reserve  for  settlement,  development,  or  political  control  three  of  ? 
the  other  Continents  in  addition  to  Europe.  The  whites  claim  I 
to  dominate  wherever  they  please  in  North  and  South  America, 
in  Australia,  and  now  in  Africa.  And  at  the  same  time  they 
claim  every  form  of  equality  in  Asia  which  they  think  worth 
demanding.  But  they  affect  to  pen  up  within  the  limits  of  Asia  5 
something  like  half  the  whole  number  of  mankind,  and  that  by 
far  the  most  prolific  half.  For  the  Mother  of  Continents  is  sup-  ; 
posed  to  contain  something  like  800,000,000  of  people, 
who  breed  as  fast  as  Eussians  and  far  faster  than  any  other  p 
European  race.  Europe  usually  justifies  her  achievements  in 
colonisation,  not  on  the  theory  of  instinct  or  will  asserted  by  force, 
but  upon  the  plea  that  the  w’hite  races  produce  a  surplus  of  men 
and  women.  Asia  produces  a  far  vaster  surplus,  and  a  large  part 
of  it  is  inconceivably  poor  according  to  Western  ideas.  Is  Asia, 
then,  driven  by  natural  forces  of  twice  the  urgency  towards 
colonisation,  to  be  debarred  from  expansion?  If  w’e  say  No  to 
the  colonising  instinct  of  the  Asiatic  surplus — an  instinct  which 
will  become  infinitely  stronger  than  it  is  now — then  let  us 
recognise  that  our  negative  is  worth  the  force  behind  it  and  no 
more ;  and  that  all  Asia  is  incited  to  the  development  of  a 
counter  force. 

Take  first  the  case  as  it  touches  India.  The  increase  of  that 
population  is  prodigious.  We  have  abolished  many  influences 
that  kept  it  down.  We  have  suppressed  internal  war.  In  spite 
of  the  plague  w-e  have  much  diminished  pestilence.  We  are 
slowly  mastering  the  peril  of  famine.  But  the  people  only 
increase  the  more  certainly  up  to  the  margin  of  subsistence.  In 
face  of  this  tremendous. problem,  wffiich  the  very  efficiency  and 
beneficence  of  our  rule  in  other  respects  is  creating,  w’e  are  almost 
helpless.  If  the  rapid  repetition  of  the  industrial  revolution  in 
India  were  desirable — which  upon  many  moral  and  statesmanlike 
grounds,  apart  from  British  interests,  may  be  doubted — a  great 
increase  of  urban  employment  could  doubtless  be  created  in 
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India.  But  this,  of  course,  only  upon  the  usual  conditions. 
We  impose  upon  India  a  particular  fiscal  system  which  is 
obnoxious  to  the  vast  majority  of  its  inhabitants.  They  look 
upon  it  as  unquestionably  unjust  and  injurious.  The  merits  of 
the  controversy  need  not  be  discussed  here.  But  if  the  Indian 
National  Congress  could  frame  a  commercial  policy,  its  members 
would  proceed  to  set  up  a  protective  system  more  or  less  on 
the  German  or  Japanese  model,  with  a  view  to  bringing  about 
a  great  increase  of  industrial  employment,  and  thus  providing — 
as  they  perhaps  fallaciously  hope,  since  the  instinct  towards 
breeding  up  to  the  margin  of  subsistence  might  continue — for  a 
rise  in  the  material  welfare  of  the  whole  people. 

But  the  problem  of  the  surplus  population  is  there.  If  we 
decline  to  allow  the  internal  absorption  of  that  surplus  through 
the  development  of  manufacture,  then  it  would  seem  that  we 
are  the  more  rigorously  bound  in  elementary  justice  towards  the 
peoples  of  India  to  provide  them  with  an  outlet.  From  the 
broad  Darwinian  standpoint  of  a  detached  philosopher  comparing 
the  intensity  of  the  struggle  for  life  in  various  nations,  the  sub¬ 
continent  we  call  India  might  seem  to  need  colonies  more  than 
England  does.  At  all  events,  India  needs  them.  We  are  as 
directly  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  our  Asiatic  fellow-subjects 
as  for  the  progress  of  the  people  of  these  islands.  We  are  bound 
not  merely  to  discharge  the  passive  or  preventive  functions  of 
good  government,  but  actively  to  promote,  by  every  means  in 
our  power,  the  jxjsitive  increase  of  Indian  prosjaerity.  Great 
outlets  might,  of  course,  be  created  in  Asia  itself.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  if  the  Bagdad  Railway  is  constructed,  its  final 
sections  at  least  must  be  built  by  Indian  labour.  Nay,  more.  If 
the  achievement  of  our  water-wizards  in  Egypt  is  ever  imitated 
upon  a  far  vaster  scale  by  restoring  and  improving  the  ancient 
system  of  irrigation-canals  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  Mesopotamia  ought  to  become  one  of  the  chief  fields  of 
settlement  for  Indian  immigrants.  This  wmuld  doubtless  involve 
some  injurious  consequences  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  British 
Raj.  The  possibility  is-  in  any  case  very  remote.  And  we 
cannot  afford  to  wait  upon  the  initiative  of  others.  We  cannot 
afford  to  wait  until  the  Indian  peoples  have  seen  an  outlet  opened 
for  their  surplus  labour  and  trading  aptitude  by  the  enterprise 
of  another  European  Power.  A  suggestion  recently  made  in 
some  quarters  seems  worthy  of  more  serious  consideration  than 
it  has  yet  received.  The  British  Empire  alone  seems  in  a  position 
to  solve  the  problem  of  Asiatic  immigration,  so  far  as  it  is  a 
question  of  internal  polities  for  our  dominions  regarded  as  a  whole. 
We  have  a  series  of  self-governing  colonies  w’hich  must  be  white 
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men’s  countries  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  unless  our  race  is 
ultimately  to  be  engulfed  and  to  disappear.  We  cannot  quarrel 
with  the  white  democracies  or  insist  that  they  shall  commit  social 
suicide  in  the  name  of  justice  to  Asia. 

But,  upon  the  other  hand,  India  contains  four-fifths  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  King’s  subjects,  and  we  directly  rule  im- 
mens'e  territories  which  never  will  be  white  men’s  countries,  but 
which  might  be  and  ought  to  be  made  brown  men’s  and  yellow 
men’s  countries.  Among  these  territories  over  which  we  possess 
absolute  control,  those  obviously  marked  out  in  connection  with 
the  present  question  are  British  East  Africa  and  perhaps  the 
Soudan.  Lord  Elgin  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  have  been 
appealed  to  in  this  conection.  Mr.  John  Morley  ought  rather  to 
be  urged  to  make  his  administration  memorable  by  creating  an 
Indian  Colonial  Empire.  There  would  be  no  initial  reason  why 
any  Asiatic  race  should  be  excluded.  Indians  and  Chinese  have 
occupied  Mauritius  together ;  and  they  have  shown  some  ten¬ 
dency  during  the  past  few  weeks  to  make  common  cause  in  the 
Transvaal.  It  is,  of  course,  not  enough  to  say  that  British  East 
Africa  is  already  open  to  Indian  settlers.  They  would  have  to 
feel  that  it  was  their  special  ground,  and  their  migration  would 
have  to  be  supervised  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  organised  by  the 
Government  of  India.  This  would  be  a  partial  solution.  It 
would  not  be  a  complete  solution,  and  would  doubtless  represent 
a  very  remarkable  departure  in  Imperial  policy.  But  it  is  the 
only  possible  approach  to  a  remedy  that  has  yet  been  suggested. 
Our  alternative  to  this  is  to  do  nothing — than  which  we  could 
do  nothing  more  dangerous. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  put  a  gloss  upon  the  facts 
with  respect  to  Indian  discontent.  The  present  unrest  is  more 
nearly  universal,  more  profound,  far  more  serious  than  at  any 
time  since  our  regime  began.  It  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that 
there  will  be  another  and  a  greater  revolt  within  the  next  ten 
years,  though  this  conviction  is  earnestly  held  by  some  whose 
knowledge  of  India  is  exceptional  and  whose  judgment  is  not 
lightly  to  be  put  aside.  But  it  is  certain  that  Indian  loyalty  is 
not  and  cannot  be  a  positive  asset  of  British  force.  If  we  were 
ever  hard-pressed  in  a  w’orld-conflict  and  attempted  to  withdraw 
any  considerable  number  of  white  troojrs  from  India,  our 
dominion  would  disappear.  Nor  can  we  ever  expect  that  under 
any  conceivable  conditions  our  rule  among  the  Indian  peoples 
can  be  positively  popular.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
for  our  regime  in  the  East,  that  no  artificial  unity  of  the  Indian 
peoples — Bengalis  with  Sikhs,  Pathans,  Pajputs,  Mahrattas 
and  the  rest — should  be  created  by  spreading  the  burning  sense 
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of  a  common  injustice,  such  as  registration  of  Indian  immigrants 
in  the  Transvaal  by  the  system  of  finger-prints  only  used  for 
criminals  elsewhere.  In  many  ways  the  creation  of  a  brown 
man’s  country  in  British  East  Africa  would  strengthen  our  moral 
and  strategical  hold  upon  India  itself. 

Otherwise  let  us  remember  the  penetrating  observation  of 
Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  made  long  ago,  that,  however  pro¬ 
foundly  the  Indian  races  might  be  divided  among  each  other,  they 
might  one  day  be  united  by  the  sense  of  a  common  separation 
from  ourselves.  But  this  remark  is  of  far  wider  application.  Is 
not  the  colour  conflict  tending  to  create  an  even  more  tremendous 
unity  than  that  of  the  Indian  peoples  ?  Does  not  the  prevention 
of  Asiatic  settlement  in  the  other  continents  tend  to  bring  about 
what  no  other  factor  now  conceivable  could  compass — the  solidarity 
of  Asia  as  a  whole  ?  Hitherto  there  has  been  one  immense  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  late  Charles  Pearson’s  pessimistic  speculations  :  that 
the  coloured  races  were  incapable  of  combining.  The  author  of 
}^ational  Life  and  Character  dwelt  chiefly  upon  the  chances  of 
China  becoming  a  great  military  State.  To  discuss  that  question 
here  is  not  possible.  But  several  marginal  notes  may  be  made. 
Nations  do  not  seem  to  change  their  temperament.  Japan  is  now 
exactly  what  she  has  been  in  nature  for  two  thousand  years,  only 
differently  equipped.  The  Chinese  have  given  no  indication  of 
[assessing  a  great  warlike  instinct,  which  is,  of  course,  not  to 
say  that  they  might  not  organise  invincible  resources  for  defence. 
But  for  the  purposes  of  military  aggression  there  is  a  strict  limit 
happily  to  the  masses  of  men  that  can  be  mobilised ;  and  it  is 
sheer  absurdity  to  suppose  that  a  reawakened  China  could  put 
indefinite  millions  simultaneously  in  the  field,  or  could  transport 
them  and  equip  them  and  manipulate  them  strategically.  The 
question  of  financial  resources  might  be  more  serious  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  question  whether  the  yellow  races  are  likely  to  launch 
overwhelming  navies.  Were  China  under  an  efficient  despotism, 
and  were  its  resources  developed  even  to  a  small  part  of  their 
possibilities,  its  taxable  capacity  w’ould  no  doubt  be  stupendous. 
But  it  is  enough  to  say  that  if  such  a  danger  materialised,  a 
universal  white  coalition  would  command  larger  numbers,  greater 
ability  of  every  kind,  more  sustained  intellectual  energy,  more 
financial  resources,  and  vaster  armaments. 

Look  at  it  as  w'e  will,  we  shall  be  forced  to  decide  that 
unless  the  white  democracies  cease  to  breed,  and  forget  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  armed  State  is  still  the  fundamental  condition 
of  all  political  security  and  progress,  white  civilisation  cannot  be 
destroyed  in  the  countries  w’here  its  greatest  societies  have  been 
created.  In  Western  Europe  and  North  America,  at  the  very 
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least  affording  permanent  room  for  a  thousand  millions  of  men  I 
white  civilisation  will  survive  and  triumph  as  long  as  the  moral  I 
fibre  of  men  of  European  race  remains  unrelaxed.  Nothing,  of  I 
course,  can  save  any  society  from  the  consequences  of  self-decay.  . 
But  if  Europe  and  North  America  were  ever  conquered  by  the 
flat-footed  Mongolian,  as  nightmare  visions  have  suggested,  that 
could  be  only  a  result  of  white  suicide.  It  never  could  be  the 
independent  result  of  the  Asiatic  awakening.  Nay,  more.  For 
generations  yet  the  white  race,  by  combining  in  emergency,  can 
hold  the  sea  and  can  hold,  if  all  Aryan  civilisation  should  ever 
appear  to  be  in  peril,  all  the  continents  in  which  they  now  claim 
to  monopolise  dominion. 

But  this  question  will  not  rest.  The  millions  of  Asia,  already 
forming  half  the  population  of  the  earth,  and  growing 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  whites,  wull  continue  to  claim,  and 
will  in  the  end  secure,  as  has  justly  been  said,  either  equality  in 
the  white  sphere  or  monopoly  in  their  own.  If  browm  and  yellow 
men  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  four  continents  either  occupied 
or  controlled  by  the  white  peoples,  then  white  enterprise  and 
rule  will  be  driven  in  the  long  run  from  the  yellow  continent. 
There  would  be  inevitable  justice  in  that  consummation.  First 
of  all,  an  economic  grievance  would  provoke  economic  retaliation 
of  a  more  and  more  systematic  kind.  The  sentiment  of  sicadeshi  . 
would  spread  to  China  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  punishing  the  ■ 
w'hite  races  by  excluding  their  goods  from  all  Asiatic  markets. 
Whether  high  tariffs  were  thrown  round  those  markets  or  not,  | 
their  industrial  development  might  lead  to  an  increase  of  popula-  | 
tion,  of  financial  power,  and  of  offensive  strength  at  sea  far  greater 
than  the  utmost  possibilities  hitherto  considered  in  these  specula¬ 
tions.  Consider  the  astonishing  growth  of  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  or  Germany  since  these  countries  came  to  rest  | 
largely  upon  an  industrial  basis.  Then  remember  that  nearly  r 
all  Asia  is  still  upon  a  purely  agricultural  basis,  yet  even  now 
contains  eight  hundred  millions  of  people.  Let  the  sense  of  the  I 
common  grievance  rise  steadily  and  dominate ;  let  it  be  asserted  I 
that  there  shall  be  w'hite  men’s  countries  in  every  other  Con-  j 
tinent,  but  that  brown  men  and  yellow  men,  no  matter  how  much  j 
they  increase  or  how  far  they  progress,  shall  never  have  any  | 
countries  but  their  own ;  let  the  conception  of  Asia  contra  I 
mundum  gradually  arouse  all  its  races  for  a  colossal  crusade ;  let  | 
Japan  be  invoked  by  China  as  a  leader  and  by  India  as  a  liberator ;  I 
and  let  the  black  races  feel  that  the  white  man  is  like  to  be 
swept  back  at  last ;  and  then  indeed  the  strangest  dreams  of  the 
eclipse  and  extinction  of  Western  civilisation  might  come  true. 

Viator. 
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I  If  all  goes  well,  the  American  fleet,  when  this  article  appears 

in  print,  will  be  at  anchor  off  Sandy  Point,  half-way  through 

the  Straits  of  Magellan.  In  a  few  days — midnight  of  February 
5th  is  the  appointed  hour — it  will  start  to  thread  its  hazardous 
way  through  the  narrow,  twisting,  squall-blinded  channel  that 
i  leads  to  the  open  freedom  of  the  Pacific.  The  moment,  so 

j  crucial  in  its  test  of  seamanship,  is  opportune  also  for  the  com¬ 

mentating  publicist.  It  marks  the  turning  point  in  an  un¬ 
exampled  manoeuvre ;  it  transfixes  a  great  nation  in  the  very 
crisis  of  a  vast  political  transition.  An  old  era  closes  as  the 
I  sixteen  battleships  halt  in  their  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific ;  a  new  one  will  begin  when  they  point  north  by  west  for 
Callao  and  Magdalena  Bay.  The  pause,  in  the  Carlylean  phrase, 
I  is  significant  of  much.  History  rarely  allows  the  spectators  and 
f  contemporaries  of  one  of  its  decisive  moments  to  grasp  its  im¬ 
plications  with  such  assurance.  But  there  cannot  be  much  room 
for  uncertainty  here.  We  may  not  be  able  to  foresee  all  that 
this  sudden  concentration  in  the  Pacific  of  the  whole  present  naval 
power  of  the  United  States  portends.  But  we  can  at  least  be  sure 
t  that  the  battleships  off  Sandy  Point  have  left  behind  something 

j  more  than  the  Atlantic,  and  that  their  voyage  is  at  once  the 

j  symbol  and  culmination  of  a  long  chain  of  facts  and  circumstances 

I  that  make  it  no  casual  experiment,  but  as  much  the  outcome  of 

j  compulsory  conditions  as  w’as  the  British  scheme  of  naval 

j  reorganisation  and  redistribution  of  three  or  four  years  ago.  And 

we  may  be  not  less  sure  that  the  first  turn  of  their  screws  in  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific  implies,  or  at  least  foreshadows,  a  definite 
change  of  front  in  American  policy  and  a  recognition  of  the  new 
direction  that  American  interests  are  likely  to  take  in  the  future. 
It  is  not  assuredly  for  nothing  that  the  whole  length  of  the 
Atlantic  sea-board  is  to  be  left  unprotected  for  six  months  and 
more  to  come ;  nor  is  it  from  any  unpremeditated  whim  that 
oven  so  superfluously  wealthy  a  nation  as  the  United  States,  a 
nation  that  light-heartedly  pays  awmy  every  year  on  padded  and 
fraudulent  pension  rolls  more  than  any  Power  sets  aside  for  its 
navy,  has  invested  in  this  cruise  two  millions  sterling.  There 
could  be  no  better  moment  for  assessing  the  causes  and  conse¬ 
quences  of  an  undertaking  that  has  no  parallel  in  naval  history 
than  the  present,  when  the  most  critical  phase  of  the  voyage  is 
just  about  to  be  entered  upon,  when  the  battleships,  at  anchor 
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after  their  seven  thousand  miles  of  churning,  seem  almost  visibly 
to  touch  the  future  with  their  prows  and  the  past  with  their 
sterns,  and  when  every  circumstance  of  their  dramatic  pause  is 
an  invitation  to  look  before  and  after. 

To  a  foreign  observer  of  American  conditions  few  things  have 
been  more  interesting  than  to  watch  the  steady  decline  of  the 
Atlantic  during  the  last  ten  years  as  the  centre  of  America’s 
political  and  strategical  interests  and  the  counterbalancing  rise 
of  the  Pacific.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Spanish  war  the  national 
vision  turned  irresistibly  towards  the  east.  The  Eastern  States 
have  been  the  nurseries  of  the  Commonwealth.  They  were  the 
first  to  be  colonised.  Through  their  gateways  poured,  and  still 
pour,  nearly  all  the  foreign  commerce  in  which  America  is 
engaged  and  nearly  all  the  immigrants  she  receives.  Their 
wealth,  their  culture,  their  indisputable  social  primacy,  have  long 
fascinated  and  dominated  the  Union.  The  capital  of  the  country 
lies  on  the  eastern  coast.  In  the  days  of  America’s  international 
aloofness  they  furnished  the  chief,  almost  the  only,  point  of 
contact  with  the  outside  world.  For  many  years  they  were  the 
Union.  The  upbuilding  of  the  West,  the  shifting  of  the  centre 
of  population,  and  the  mechanically  mathematical  scheme  of 
American  government,  have  robbed  them  of  much  of  their  old 
political  ascendency.  But,  as  the  recent  credit  crisis  proved, 
they  are  still  the  supreme  though  no  longer  the  unchallenged 
citadel  of  the  money-power,  and  their  social  and  aesthetic  pre¬ 
dominance  remains,  and  must  long  remain,  beyond  reach  of 
successful  rivalry.  They  exercise  over  the  rest  of  America,  over 
all  that  amazing  congeries  of  raw  and  imitative  communities, 
the  abiding  attraction  of  an  older  and  more  settled  civilisation. 
It  is  an  attraction  sometimes  denied,  often  resented  and  derided, 
but  always  felt.  The  most  flamboyant  of  Western  Senators 
would  admit,  with  whatever  reservations,  that  the  Eastern  States 
are  America’s  front  door  and  the  Atlantic  the  highway  leading  to 
it.  Their  propinquity  to  Europe  makes  them  the  jumping-off 
place  for  the  annual  exodus  of  American  tourists.  The  whole 
course  of  America’s  historical  development,  reinforced  by  the 
accident  of  geography  and  the  trend  of  commerce,  has,  in  fact, 
operated  to  invest  the  Eastern  States  with  a  relative  importance 
that  the  West  even  now  has  barely  begun  to  dispute.  And  this 
deflection  of  the  American  mind  and  of  American  interests 
towards  the  eastern  sea-board  has  extended,  inevitably  enough, 
over  the  Atlantic  and  over  Europe.  Situated  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  the  United  States  has  grown  up  with  all  her  affiliations 
overwhelmingly  European.  From  Europe  she  derived  her  lan¬ 
guage,  her  laws,  her  culture,  her  system  of  government,  and 
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practically  all  her  peoples.  The  Atlantic  was  an  avenue  of 
bustling  commerce  while  the  Pacific  remained  a  watery  desert, 
and  European  examples,  conditions,  and  movements  engaged 
American  thought  and  reacted  with  an  instantaneous  intimacy 
upon  American  interests  while  Asia  preserved  her  inert  and 
unresponsive  aloofness.  The  chances  of  politics  confirmed  the 
exclusive  ascendency  of  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  in  the  scale  of 
American  fortunes.  The  Revolution  was  fought  out  in  the 
Eastern  States  and  on  the  Atlantic.  Except  for  her  brush  with 
Mexico,  America  has  been  at  war  with  none  but  European 
Powers.  Her  “  traditional  ”  enemy  was  Great  Britain.  Outside 
of  London,  Paris,  and  Madrid  her  diplomacy  has  been  virtually 
inactive.  Girdled  on  three  sides  with  a  chain  of  foreign  holdings, 
it  is  with  Europe  she  has  dealt  in  settling  the  questions  their 
neighbourhood  has  provoked.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  expressly 
formulated  as  a  barrier  between  Europe  and  South  America. 
It  was  w'ith  a  single  eye  to  European  competition  that  Americans 
framed  their  fiscal  policy.  At  every  crisis  of  their  develop¬ 
ment,  in  the  war  of  independence,  at  the  time  of  the  Louisiana 
purchase,  and  during  the  Civil  War,  they  found  the  enmity  or 
goodwill  of  Europe  a  factor  not  to  be  ignored.  Ten  thousand 
links  bound  and  still  bind  them  to  Europe  for  every  one  that  has 
been  forged  with  the  Asiatic  mainland.  It  was  inevitable,  there¬ 
fore,  that  when  they  looked  abroad  it  should  be  in  the  direction 
of  Europe,  and  that  their  naval  jx)wer  should  be  concentrated 
on  that  ocean  w'hich  held  the  vast  bidk  of  their  commercial  and 
I  political  interests,  and  from  which  alone  they  had  watched  for 
the  disturbing  storms  of  foreign  complications. 

[  But  wdthin  the  past  decade  event  after  event  has  whittled  down 
j  the  importance  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  scheme  of  American  policy 
and  strategy.  The  menace  of  wmr,  never  a  very  heavy  one,  has 
been  dissipated,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  from  Maine  to 
Florida.  Since  the  expulsion  of  Spain  from  Cuba  and  Porto 
Eico,  the  West  Indies,  as  a  possible  source  of  conflict  between 
the  United  States  and  any  European  Power,  have  practically 
ceased  to  exist.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  West  Indian 
problem,  in  which  besides  ourselves  France,  Denmark,  and 
'  Holland  are  vitally  interested,  has  been  settled  for  all  time,  but 
that  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  international  and  become,  from  the 
American  standpoint,  a  domestic  problem.  The  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Cuba,  Porto  Eico  and  San  Domingo,  like 
the  future  of  our  own  West  Indian  possessions,  propound  several 
I  questions  in  statesmanship  that  have  still  to  take  final  shape,  and 
the  solution  of  which  is  not  by  any  means  clear.  Similarly  the 
j  present  status  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  can  scarcely  be  looked 
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upon  as  permanent.  For  nearly  fifty  years  the  Americans  have 
tried  spasmodically  to  purchase  them.  Their  value  to  the  United 
States  consists  solely  in  the  usefulness  of  one  of  them— St.  ' 
Thomas — as  a  naval  base.  The  want  of  such  a  base  was  severely 
felt  both  in  the  Civil  and  the  Spanish- American  wars,  and 
neither  Cuba  nor  Porto  Rico  can  quite  furnish  the  Americans 
with  w'hat  they  are  looking  for — a  large  and  safe  deep-water 
harbour  from  which  the  Panama  Canal,  among  other  things,  mav 
be  protected.  St.  Thomas  precisely  supplies  this.  Steamers  and 
battleships  of  the  heaviest  draught  can  coal  in  security  in  the 
harbour  of  Charlotte  Amalie.  The  entrance  to  it  is  narrow  and 
almost  landlocked,  and  the  island  in  addition  is  furnished  with  a 
large  dry-dock  and  cable  station.  Half  a  century  ago  it  was  the 
rialto  of  the  West  Indies,  the  meeting  place  and  the  distributing 
centre  of  the  South  American  trade.  Now  that  merchants  pur¬ 
chase  direct  in  the  European  and  American  markets,  its  com¬ 
mercial  importance  has  almost  vanished ;  but  it  still  remains, 
as  an  American  Admiral  once  described  it,  “the  keystone  of  the 
West  Indian  arch,  the  central  point  from  which  any  or  all  of 
the  West  Indian  islands  may  be  assailed.’’  Forty -one  years  ago 
Denmark  agreed  to  part  with  both  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  for 
;£1,500,000,  but  the  United  States  Senate,  through  its  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  adversely  on  the  proposal.  Since 
the  Spanish  wmr  it  is  the  United  States  that  wishes  to  buy  and 
Denmark  that  appears  reluctant  to  sell.  The  Danish  Upper  House 
rejected  in  1902  an  offer  of  £1,000,000  for  the  three  islands  of 
St.  Thomas,  St.  John,  and  St.  Croix.  They  have  belonged  to 
Denmark  for  two  hundred  years,  and  their  system  of  adminis¬ 
tration  is  mild  and  equitable ;  but  latterly,  owing  to  the  changed 
conditions  of  trade,  the  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar,  and  the 
McKinley  and  Dingley  Tariffs,  they  have  ceased  to  pay  their 
way,  and  are  now  heavily  in  debt  to  the  Imperial  exchequer. 
Nevertheless  a  sense  of  national  dignity,  the  increasing  trade 
between  Baltic  ports  and  Central  America,  and  the  prospect  of 
a  much  greater  expansion  when  the  canal  through  the  Isthmus 
is  actually  cut,  have  hitherto  kept  the  country  loyal  to  the 
colonists.  The  islanders  themselves,  being  mainly  negroes,  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  how  the  negroes  are  treated  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  of  the  uncertain  political  and  commercial  status  which 
is  the  lot  of  all  the  American  insular  possessions,  are  anything 
but  anxious  to  come  under  the  Stars  and  Stri7>es.  One  can 
hardly  doubt,  however,  that  eventually,  perhaps  before  very  long, 
they  will  be  gathered  into  the  American  fold.  But  the  problem 
of  their  fate  is  one  that  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  be 
called  serious  either  in  its  present  form  or  in  any  form  it  is  at  all 
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likely  to  assume.  No  one,  that  is,  can  conceive  it  possible  that 
the  United  States  will  ever  forcibly  seize  the  Danish  West 
Indies.  They  will  become  American  by  amicable  purchase  or 
not  at  all.  In  the  same  way  the  destiny  of  the  French  and 
British  possessions  in  the  Caribbean  will  develop,  so  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  foresee,  without  disturbing  the  relations  between 
Washington  and  either  Paris  or  London ;  and  the  only  reason 
why  one  hesitates  to  say  the  same  of  Dutch  Guiana  is  that  the 
future  of  Holland  and  of  the  Dutch  colonies  may  be  influenced, 
if  not  controlled,  by  Germany — a  possibility  not  without  its  risk 
to  the  durability  of  German-American  friendship.  But  with  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  San  Domingo,  and  the  Danish  West  Indies  brought 
more  or  less  definitely  within  the  sphere  of  American  influence ; 
with  the  French  and  British  possessions  pursuing  their  career  of 
placid  unsuccess,  and  with  the  question  of  Dutch  Guiana  not 
yet  above  the  horizon  of  politics,  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  for  our 
time  at  all  events,  the  Caribbean  has  been  deprived  of  its  last 
element  of  international  friction.  The  storms  that  blow  from 
it  in  the  future  may  often  beat  upon  America,  but  will  no  longer 
threaten  to  embroil  her  with  any  other  Power. 

Again,  the  revolution  that  has  taken  place  in  Anglo-American 
relations  within  the  last  ten  years  is  another  and  potent  guarantee 
for  the  i)eace  of  the  Atlantic  sea-board.  There  are  questions  still 
pending  between  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand,  and  Canada 
and  Newfoundland  on  the  other,  but  though  intricate,  they  are  in 
no  sense  menacing ;  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  approached  is 
the  spirit  of  reasonableness  and  amity ;  and  the  idea  that  any 
one  of  them,  or  all  of  them  put  together,  could  result  in  a  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  would,  I  believe, 
be  rejected  as  monstrous  and  incredible  by  the  people  of  both 
countries.  The  diplomacy  of  the  past  decade  has  wiped  off  the 
slate  every  Anglo-American  issue  of  any  consequence,  and  the 
future  relations  of  the  tw’o  countries,  so  far,  at  least,  as  I  am 
capable  of  perceiving,  would  seem  to  be  those  of  assured  confidence 
and  good-will.  From  time  to  time  there  may,  and  no  doubt 
will,  be  small  explosive  disagreements,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
any  American  would  now  regard  the  British  holdings  in  and 
around  the  American  continent,  and  the  occasional  disputes  to 
which  they  necessarily  give  rise,  as  containing  the  potentiality  of 
any  trouble  serious  enough  to  affect  the  naval  strategy  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  have  Cap¬ 
tain  Mahan’s  opinion  on  this  point — to  get  from  him,  that  is,  a 
statement  such  as  only  he  could  give  of  the  extent  to  which,  in 
the  revised  condition  of  Anglo-American  sentiment,  the  disposition 
of  the  American  naval  forces  is  or  should  be  influenced  by  the 
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proximity  of  the  British  possessions.  I  imagine  that  he  might 
easily  hold  that  Canada,  Jamaica,  and  the  rest  might  now  be 
almost,  if  not  quite,  disregarded  in  determining  the  strength  and 
whereabouts  of  the  American  fleet,  and  that,  like  the  Caribbean, 
Great  Britain  has  practically  ceased  to  disturb  American  tran¬ 
quillity.  The  present  cruise  gives,  indeed,  the  measure  of  the 
distance  the  United  States  has  travelled  from  the  point  of  view 
that  made  the  Venezuela  Message  possible.  Fifteen  years  ago, 
when  the  operative  opinion  of  the  American  masses  was  excitedly 
anti-British,  clouded  by  suspicion,  and  stimulated  by  many  con¬ 
tentious  issues,  no  President  could  have  ventured  on  a  manoeuvre 
that  left  the  whole  Atlantic  coast-line  indefinitely  exposed  to 
invasion. 

Finally,  there  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  is  a  commonplace 
of  observation  that  the  last  ten  years  or  so  have  witnessed  on 
the  part  of  all  European  Powers  a  growing  acquiescence  in  the 
principle  enunciated  by  that  doctrine.  That  is  partly  because  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  has  ceased  to  be  a  doctrine  merely,  and  has 
become ,  thanks  to  President  Eoosevelt ,  a  fact  pointed  with  ships 
and  guns,  and  weighted  with  reciprocal  responsibilities.  The 
growth  of  the  American  Navy  has  finally  knocked  on  the  head 
any  ambition  that  any  European  Power  may  have  cherished  of 
effecting  a  lodgment  on  South  American  soil.  The  future  of 
South  America  is  admittedly  a  subject  for  speculation  as  obscure 
as  it  is  fascinating.  It  may  be,  and  probably  will  be,  bloody, 
tangled,  and  convulsive.  But  the  wildest  speculator  on  its  pos¬ 
sible  developments  would  not  now  include  among  them  the  con¬ 
tingency  of  a  war  w^aged  by  a  European  Power  with  the  United 
States  for  the  possession  of  even  an  inch  of  South  American 
territory.  The  dream  of  colonising  South  America  under  the  flag 
of  any  one  of  the  Great  Powers  has  been  definitely  shattered, 
and  the  principle  of  regarding  South  America  as,  in  this  respect, 
a  terra  clausa  is  now  accepted,  in  fact,  though  not  in  theory,  as 
an  international  axiotn.  The  universal  subscription  to  it  has  fol¬ 
lowed  all  the  more  readily  from  the  tangible  evidence  not  only 
of  America’s  determination,  but  of  her  ability,  to  enforce  the 
Doctrine  against  all  comers.  But  it  has  also  been  helped  by 
President  Eoosevelt’s  enlargement  of  the  Doctrine  from  a  nega¬ 
tive  embargo  to  a  policy  of  positive  action.  The  Doctrine  to-day 
is  not  the  one-sided  pronouncement  that  it  seemed  to  be  in  the 
Olney  days.  President  Eoosevelt  has  recognised  that  it  confers 
responsibilities  as  well  as  privileges,  and  that  while  it  arrogates 
to  the  United  States  the  right  of  supervising  Europe’s  conduct 
towards  South  America,  it  also  lays  on  her  the  duty  of  super¬ 
vising  the  conduct  of  South  America  towards  Europe.  Indeed, 
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the  development  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  from  now  onwards  is 
far  more  likely  to  be  concerned  with  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  South  America  than  with  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  If  the  Monroe  Doctrine  entails 
the  liability  of  enforcing  what  Mr.  Eoosevelt  has  comprehen¬ 
sively  summed  up  as  “  decency  ”  among  such  people  as  the 
Venezuelans,  Nicaraguans,  and  Costa  Eicans,  then  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  not  likely  to  remain  inactive.  But  its  activities  will 
no  longer  be  international,  but  domestic.  That  is  to  say,  they 
will  turn,  to  a  degree  hitherto  unparalleled,  on  the  dealings  of 
the  United  States  with  the  South  American  Eepublics  them¬ 
selves. 

These  three  factors — the  virtual  disappearance  of  the  West 
Indies,  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  menaces 
to  the  peace  of  the  United  States — have,  as  it  seems  to  me,  sen¬ 
sibly  detracted  from  the  political  and  strategical  importance  of 
the  Atlantic  in  the  f^eriphery  of  American  policy.  If  the  ix)s- 
sibility  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain  may  be  eliminated  as  well 
as  the  possibility  of  a  struggle  with  any  European  Power  over  the 
West  Indies  or  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  it  follows  that  the  naval 
force  necessary  for  the  protection  of  American  interests  in  the 
Atlantic  may  be  reduced  without  danger  to  little  more  than  a 
mere  police  squadron.  On  the  other  hand,  within  the  last  ten 
years  the  Pacific  has  risen  enormously  in  the  scale  of  American 
interests.  Since  1898  the  United  States  has  strewn  the  Pacific 
with  stepping-stones  from  Hawaii  to  the  Philippines.  She  has 
built  up  an  export  trade  to  the  Far  East  worth,  I  suppose, 
£30,000,000  a  year.  She  has  landed  an  army  on  Chinese  terri¬ 
tory.  She  has  been  drawn,  willy-nilly,  into  the  vortex  of  the 
Far  Eastern  question.  She  has  played  in  the  evolution  of  that 
question  an  active,  often  a  leading,  always  a  distinctive,  part. 
She  has  formulated  policies  and  taken  a  hand  in  momentous 
negotiations.  She  has  definitely  enrolled  the  Far  East  among 
the  objects  of  her  diplomatic  solicitude.  How  vast  a  revolution 
all  this  implies  anyone  may  realise  by  throwing  his  mind  back 
ten  years  and  recalling  how  entirely,  before  the  Spanish  war, 
the  Chinese  crisis  failed  to  interest  either  the  American  people 
or  American  statesmen;  how  Eussia’s  policy  in  Manchuria, 
France’s  in  Yunnan  and  Kwangsi,  and  Germany’s  in  Shantung 
developed  without  a  word  of  protest  from  Washington ;  how  the 
seizure  of  Kiao-chau  was  regarded  by  the  “  man  in  the  cars  ” 
with  a  wholly  impersonal  detachment ;  and  how  the  fight  for 
the  open  door  was  maintained  by  Great  Britain  alone  without  the 
smallest  sign  of  American  assistance.  Things  have  altered  a 
good  deal  since  then.  The  possession  of  the  Philippines  and  all 
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the  political  and  strategical  responsibilities  entailed  by  it,  the  p 
particiimtion  in  the  suppression  of  the  Boxer  rising ,  the  expand-  I 
ing  recognition  of  the  supreme  importance  to  the  future  of  I 
American  trade  of  the  open  door,  the  not  less  expanding  realisa-  |j 
tion  that,  with  the  exception  of  Japan,  no  country  is  so  well  I 
situated  as  the  United  States,  industrially  and  geographically,  to 
make  the  most  and  the  best  of  the  development  of  China,  the  I 
exciting  incidents  in  the  diplomatic  war  waged  by  Mr.  Hay  for 
the  evacuation  of  Manchuria,  the  beginning  of  actual  work  on  I 
the  Panama  Canal,  the  interest  aroused  by  the  stern  diplomatic 
duel  that  led  up  to  the  Eusso- Japanese  war,  the  emotions  so  pro¬ 
foundly  stirred  by  the  war  itself  and  by  the  leap  of  a  new,  in-  £ 
scrutable,  and  most  formidable  Power  on  the  very  edge  of  Asia  i 
to  the  front  rank  among  the  nations — all  these  events  have  trans- 
formed  American  indifference  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Par  East 
into  a  real,  tingling,  and  vigilant  concern.  It  did  not  need  the  h 
Chinese  boycott  of  American  goods  or  the  outbreak  of  the  trouble  L 
with  Japan  over  the  immigration  question  to  convince  an  im-  I 
partial  onlooker  that  America’s  relations  with  the  Powers  of  the  I 
Far  East  would  before  very  long  be  more  immediate,  of  greater 
moment,  and  possibly  of  greater  hazard,  than  her  relations  with  | 
the  Powers  of  Europe.  i 

In  the  light  of  the  considerations  I  have  thus  roughly  sum-  I 

marised,  the  voyage  of  the  American  Fleet  takes  on  the  signi-  ! 

ficance  of  a  political  demonstration  that,  so  far  from  being  aimless  I 
or  provocative,  is  no  more  than  the  necessary  and  completing  [ 
coping-stone  on  a  series  of  antecedent  developments — develop-  I 
ments,  let  me  add,  that  long  preceded  and  'will  long  survive  the  | 
present  dispute  between  the  Governments  of  Washington  and 
Tokyo.  Its  fundamental  justification  lies  in  the  results  of  the  1 
Spanish  war  and  in  the  events  which  have  since  brought  home 
to  Americans  as  a  political  fact  what  they  had  previously  only 
half  realised  as  a  geographical  abstraction — that  the  Uniled  States 
fronts  on  two  oceans.  International  developments  which  I  need 
not  now  particularise  made  it  advisable  that  British  naval  power, 
instead  of  being  scattered  all  over  the  world,  should  be  largely 
massed  in  home  or,  at  any  rate,  in  European  waters.  Develop¬ 
ments  not  less  compelling  have  convinced  American  statesmen 
that  the  back-door  of  the  United  States  can  no  longer  be  left 
unguarded,  and  that  as  a  sphere  of  American  interests  the  Pacific 
counts  politically  for  as  much  as,  and  in  the  future  may  count 
for  more  than,  the  Atlantic.  A  condition  of  things  under  which 
America’s  heaviest  liabilities  were  being  incurred  in  one  ocean 
while  her  fleet  was  stationed  in  another  could  not  be  permanent ;  j 
and  the  sound  view  of  the  present  redistribution  of  American  sea- 
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[X)wer  is,  in  my  judgment,  that  it  is  a  somewhat  tardy  linking 
of  policy  with  strategy,  of  responsibility  with  force,  and  of  dip¬ 
lomacy  with  the  material  means  that  can  alone  make  diplomacy 
effective.  In  restoring  in  this  dramatic  and  convincing  fashion 
the  union  between  the  instruments  of  American  powder  and  the 
course  of  American  policy,  the  United  States  is  not  only  abso¬ 
lutely  within  her  rights,  but  is  taking  a  step  that  the  compulsion 
of  circumstances  had  rendered,  if  anything,  overdue.  The  battle¬ 
ships  do  not  precede  a  national  change  of  front ;  they  follow  and 
register  it.  They  foreshadow,  no  doubt,  the  systematic  assertion 
of  American  power  in  the  Pacific,  but  American  interests  in  that 
ocean,  commercial,  political,  and  territorial,  have  already  been 
neglected  too  long  ;  and  the  very  fact  that  the  transfer  of  the  fleet 
from  one  American  port  to  another  should  have  startled  opinion 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  should  have  piqued  curiosity  and 
aroused  apprehensions,  is  in  itself  the  strongest  proof  that  it  was 
imperatively  needed.  No  nation  could  permanently  allow  itself 
to  be  hampered  by  the  tradition  that  of  its  two  coast-lines  one 
might  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  itself  while  the  other  was  to 
enjoy  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  national  means  of  defence.  The 
dispatch  of  the  American  Fleet  is  essentially  the  rectification  of 
a  lop-sided  growth  and  of  a  distorted  focus.  It  is  an  adjustment 
of  America’s  sea-power  to  the  plain  facts  of  her  geographical 
position.  It  fills  in  a  gap  in  her  national  equipment  that 
threatened  to  grow  perilously  wide.  It  is  a  new  departure  only 
in  the  sense  that  it  implies  the  official  recognition  of  conditions 
that  have  long  obtained  and  that  the  many  converging  influences 
I  have  enumerated  above  have  too  long  obscured  from  the  popular 
comprehension.  On  any  rational  survey  of  America’s  external 
liabilities,  it  is  as  natural  a  proceeding,  and  as  free  from  any 
hint  of  menace,  as  the  concentration  of  the  Home  or  Channel 
Fleet  first  at  one  British  port  and  then  at  another.  The  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  undertaking,  its  expense,  the  enormous  distances  tc 
be  covered,  and  the  riotous  commentaries  of  the  American  Press 
have  somewhat  blinded  the  world  to  its  fundamental  simplicity 
and  its  indefeasible  propriety.  Its  overriding  significance,  so  far 
as  my  power  of  interpretation  goes,  is  that  America  has  awakened 
to  the  necessity  of  emphasising  her  two-fold  frontage  and  of 
demonstrating  that  in  the  struggle  for  the  rulership  of  the  world’s 
greatest  ocean,  and  in  the  complex  questions  beneath  the  shadow 
of  which  that  struggle  is  being  waged,  she  intends  to  play  the 
part  that  her  heavy  commitments  have  thrust  upon  her. 

I  am  very  well  aware  that  the  voyage  of  the  American  Fleet 
has  been  officially  minimised  in  Washington  as  a  manoeuvre  of 
no  particular  consequence,  a  mere  “  practice  cruise,”  ”  simply  a 
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matter  of  routine  in  the  management  and  drill  of  the  navy,”  and 
of  no  more  significance  than  the  familiar  and  always  welcome 
appearances  of  American  squadrons  in  European  waters.  And  it 
must,  of  course,  he  obvious  that  sixteen  battleships  cannot  make 
a  voyage  of  thirteen  thousand  miles  without  a  certain  amount  of 
technical  benefit ;  without  testing,  for  instance,  the  foresight  and 
organising  capacities  of  the  Navy  Department ;  without  revealing 
defects  that  might  otherwise  have  remained  undiscovered  until  it 
was  too  late  to  remedy  them  ;  without  promoting  a  more  thorough 
understanding  between  officers  and  men ;  without  adding  to  their 
knowledge  of  their  ships  as  units  and  as  parts  of  a  moving  whole ; 
and  without  learning  much  that  is  worth  knowing  of  the  innumer¬ 
able  factors  of  coal,  water,  and  food  supply  that  go  to  the  making 
of  an  effective  and  self-dependent  fleet  in  being.  But  from  the 
standpoint  of  preparation  for  war  it  is,  I  believe,  equally  true 
that  long  voyages  went  out  with  sails ;  that  thirteen  thousand 
miles  of  ding-dong  churning,  under  the  easiest  possible  draught, 
are  almost  wholly  destructive  of  the  conditions  w'hich  experience 
hitherto  has  accepted  as  the  basis  of  training  at  sea,  and  so  far  ' 
from  throwing  light  on  the  fighting  efficiency  of  the  fleet,  are 
more  likely  to  furnish  a  prolonged  and  expensive  example  of  what 
to  avoid ;  and  that  the  advantages,  such  as  they  are,  accruing 
to  the  personnel  of  the  squadrons  from  four  months  of  practically 
continuous  steaming,  must  be  very  largely  offset  by  the  progres¬ 
sive  deterioration  of  the  machinery.  However  this  may  be,  it 
is,  I  think,  impossible  with  any  pretence  of  seriousness  to  argue 
that  the  voyage  from  Hampton  Roads  to  the  Pacific  has  been 
planned  at  a  cost  of  two  millions  sterling  with  an  eye  solely,  or 
even  mainly,  fixed  upon  points  of  naval  discipline  or  equipment  or 
administration,  or,  indeed,  upon  any  point  of  merely  professional 
moment.  Whatever  its  technical  value  it  cannot,  without  an 
abdication  of  all  one’s  critical  faculties,  be  considered  either  in 
fact  or  in  intention,  and  still  less  in  its  consequences,  as  other  than 
a  predominantly  political  move. 

Among  those  consequences  the  first  and  greatest,  as  I  have 
said,  is  that  an  unmistakable  point  is  now  given  to  the  Imperial 
consciousness  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  widening  range 
of  her  interests  and  diplomacy  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Up  to  quite 
recently  it  was  possible  to  maintain  that  while  the  United  States 
was  a  “  World-Power  ”  in  fact,  she  had  not  accepted,  and  did  not 
quite  realise,  the  inevitable  responsibilities  of  her  new  position; 
that  she  had  an  Empire  but  little  or  no  sense  of  Empire ;  and 
that  she  would  not  quite  acknowledge  that  the  possession  of 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  was  bound  sooner  or  later  to  prove 
incompatible  with  the  old  ideal  of  diplomatic  seclusion  and  non- 
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interference.  Similarly,  although  her  stake  in  the  commercial 
future  of  the  Far  East  was  proclaimed  to  be  a  national  interest 
of  the  first  importance,  it  had  scarcely  dawned  upon  America 
that  something  more  might  be  needed  for  its  protection  than 
dispatch- writing,  representations,  and  the  pressure  of  “moral 
suasion.’’  The  late  Mr.  Hay,  who  did  more  than  any  other 
American  to  awaken  national  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Far 
East,  must  often  have  felt  that  he  was  somewhat  in  the  position 
of  a  Bismarck  with  no  Moltke  in  the  background,  and  must  often 
have  been  depressed  by  the  reflection  that  his  diplomatic  activities 
rested  rather  on  bluff  than  on  the  implication  of  force ;  and  that 
his  countrymen  had  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  grasping  as  a 
hard  and  constant  fact  the  pregnant  common-sense  of  the  Kaiser’s 
dictum  :  “  If  anything  has  to  be  done  in  this  world,  the  pen  will 
be  powerless  to  carry  it  through  unless  backed  by  the  force  of 
the  sword.”  The  transfer  of  the  American  fleet  to  the  Pacific 
is  the  first  clear  intimation  that  the  country  understands,  and 
accepts  as  the  basis  of  its  Far  Eastern  policy,  what  is,  after  all, 
the  elementary  condition  of  all  successful  diplomacy.  As  a  result 
of  this  momentous  advance  towards  a  comprehension  of  the 
determinating  fact  of  international  politics,  a  great  popular  in¬ 
terest  in  naval  questions  and  a  large  and  steady  increase  in 
American  sea-ix)wer  are  bound  to  follow.  It  may  be  that  the 
ultimate  distribution  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  will 
take  the  form  of  a  comparatively  small  squadron  in  the  Atlantic 
and  a  much  larger  one  in  the  Pacific.  What  may  at  any  rate 
be  anticipated  with  some  assurance  is  that  from  now  onwards 
a  powerful  fleet  will  be  permanently  maintained  in  the  Pacific. 
By  a  single  stroke  of  matured  decisiveness  President  Eoosevelt 
has  burned  it  into  the  national  consciousness  that  the  present 
naval  strength  of  the  country  is  insufficient  for  the  protection  of 
its  two  coast-lines,  and  that  American  interests  can  only  be  safe¬ 
guarded  in  the  Pacific  by  leaving  the  Atlantic  sea-board  bare  and 
defenceless.  Moreover,  he  has  repeated  on  a  far  larger  scale  and 
with  every  circumstance  of  telling  effect  the  lesson  revealed  ten 
years  ago  by  the  famous  cruise  of  the  Oregon — that  the  building 
of  the  Panama  Canal  is  for  the  United  States  a  strategic  necessity 
of  the  most  crucial  importance.  These  are  demonstrations  that 
will  penetrate  both  Congress  and  people  with  a  fresh  zeal  to  spare 
neither  money  nor  energy  in  hastening  the  construction  of  the 
Isthmian  waterway,  and  with  a  fresh  determination  to  regulate 
the  national  shipbuilding  programme  by  the  new-found  formula 
of  the  “two-ocean  standard.”  Pointed  by  the  German  Navy  Bill, 
which  is  regarded  by  Americans  as  Germany’s  challenge  to  a 
contest  for  the  second  place  among  naval  Powers,  the  voyage  of 
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the  battleships  to  the  Pacific  has  given  the  United  States  almost 
the  first  glimpse  of  her  naval  requirements  and  deficiencies,  and 
has  thrilled  her  with  a  vehement  resolve  to  create  and  maintain 
“  a  navy  inferior  to  that  of  Great  Britain  alone.”  Even  journals 
that  are  most  hostile  to  the  President  and  began  by  criticising 
the  cruise,  now  admit  that  the  official  programme  of  naval  con¬ 
struction,  “is  the  one  demand  of  the  Koosevelt  administration 
in  which  all  American  patriots  who  possess  any  foresight  and 
sense  of  duty  must  concur.”  As  is  inevitable  among  a  mainly 
inland  people,  American  enthusiasm  for  the  navy  his  hitherto 
been  short-lived,  but  it  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  doubted  that  the 
object-lesson  of  the  present  voyage  will  lead  to  a  substantial 
increase  of  American  sea-power  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific ;  and  though  our  own  naval  calculations  are  apparently 
based  on  the  assumption  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
can  never  again  be  at  war,  this  is  a  development  by  which 
neither  we  nor  any  other  maritime  Power  with  a  stake  in  either 
ocean  can  fail  to  be  affected.  But  though  these  are  the  larger 
and  more  direct  consequences  of  a  manoeuvre  which  Admiral 
Gervais  has  accurately  appraised  as  one  of  the  most  memorable 
incidents  in  the  naval  history  of  the  world,  they  are  not  likely 
to  be  the  only  ones.  The  voyage  affords  an  unequalled  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  impressing  the  imagination  of  the  South  American 
Bepublics,  for  riveting  the  many  bonds  of  sympathy  and  good¬ 
will  forged  by  Mr.  Boot’s  recent  tour,  and  for  cultivating  friendly 
relations  with  States  whose  importance  to  the  commercial  future 
of  the  United  States  is  just  beginning  to  be  realised.  Again,  the 
rendezvous  for  the  squadrons  under  Bear-Admiral  Evans’s  com¬ 
mand,  and  for  the  far  smaller  force  that  is  already  stationed  in 
the  Pacific,  is  Magdalena  Bay,  and  its  manifest  superiority  over 
every  other  naval  base  along  the  Pacific  coast-line  of  the  United 
States  may  result  in  overtures  for  its  permanent  lease — a  long- 
cherished  project — being  made  to  the  Mexican  Government. 
After  a  month  spent  in  target  practice  and  manoeuvres  the  united 
squadrons  leave  for  San  Francisco.  Thanks  to  the  undignified 
and  somewhat  injudicious  mystery  in  w^hich  the  entire  voyage 
has  been  enveloped,  their  future  movements  are  problematical. 
But  if,  as  seems  likely,  they  cross  the  Pacific,  drop  anchor  in 
Manila  Bay,  and  return  to  the  Atlantic  via  the  Suez  Canal,  one 
may  safely  predicate  for  the  most  powerful  armada  that  w'ill  ever 
have  been  seen  in  the  Far  East  a  vast  enhancement  of  American 
influence  and  prestige  throughout  the  Orient,  and  especially, 
where  it  will  best  serve  American  interests,  throughout  China. 

It  would,  however,  be  ridiculous  to  ignore  the  fact  that  in  the 
eyes  of  the  average  American  the  voyage  of  the  fleet  is  intimately 
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bound  up  with  the  unhappy  dispute  that  for  the  last  fifteen 
months  has  engaged  the  diplomatists  of  Washington  and  Tokyo. 
The  swaggering  and  hysterical  recklessness  which  the  American 
papers,  or  most  of  them,  inject  into  the  discussion  of  foreign 
affairs  has  not  failed  to  link  the  dispatch  of  ‘  ‘  the  armada  ’  ’  with 
the  problem  of  Japanese  immigration  in  the  most  sinister,  con¬ 
temptuous,  and  provocative  fashion.  That  problem  has  not, 
indeed,  grown  any  easier  of  solution  since  I  discussed  its  general 
features  in  this  Keview  thirteen  months  ago.  It  passed,  how¬ 
ever,  last  February  into  a  somewhat  new  phase.  The  American 
Congress  adopted  on  February  18th  an  amendment  to  the  Immi¬ 
gration  Act  prohibiting  the  emigration  of  Japanese  from  Mexico, 
Canada,  the  Panama  Canal  zone,  and  Hawaii  into  the  United 
States.  The  Japanese  Government,  it  has  to  be  remembered, 
does  not  issue  permits  to  its  subjects  for  emigration  to  America. 

It  has  no  desire  to  see  them  settle  there  so  long  as  Korea  and 
Manchuria  are  still  in  process  of  colonisation.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  does  issue  permits  to  those  Japanese  who  wish  to  join 
the  large  and  flourishing  colony  of  their  fellow-countrymen  in 
Hawaii,  where  over  a  third  of  the  population  is  Japanese,  and 
where  Japan’s  interests,  commercial  and  political,  form  an  asset 
that  Tokyo  is  rightly  and  shrew'dly  anxious  to  preserve.  It  is 
via  Hawaii  that  the  main  stream  of  Japanese  emigration 
debouches  on  California.  The  new  law  did  not  forbid  Japanese 
coolies  to  settle  on  the  American  territory  of  Hawaii.  It  merely 
declared  that  if  they  did  so  they  must  either  stay  there  or  return 
to  Japan,  and  that  they  could  not  be  permitted  to  pass  over  to 
the  mainland.  The  law  has  not,  I  believe,  been  challenged  in 
the  courts,  and  the  doubt  as  to  whether  the  President  has  the 
Constitutional  power  to  forbid  an  alien  who  has  legally  entered 
one  section  of  American  territory  to  leave  it  if  he  chooses  and 
enter  another  section,  remains  therefore  unresolved.  But  whether 
legal  or  illegal,  it  is  clear  that  the  law  was  no  more  than  a 
provisional  device  for  calming  California.  It  was  the  outcome 
of  an  arrangement  betw^een  the  President  and  the  Californian 
representatives,  by  which  the  latter  undertook  to  re-open  the 
white  schools  of  San  Francisco  to  Japanese  pupils,  while  the 
former  agreed  to  drop  the  suits  he  had  instituted  against  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Education,  to  urge  Congress  to  amend  the 
Immigration  Act  in  the  way  I  have  described,  and  to  negotiate 
an  exclusion  treaty  that  would  settle  the  whole  question  with  the 
Japanese  Government.  It  had,  moreover,  several  defects.  It 
was  devised  and  carried  out  without  consulting  Tokyo ;  it  is  not 
agreeable  to  Japanese  sentiment,  nor  does  it  coincide  with  the 
Japanese  interpretation  of  their  existing  Treaty  rights — rights 
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which  the  American  Government  has  practically  confessed  its 
inability  either  to  ascertain  or  to  enforce.  Furthermore,  it  has 
not  proved  difficult  of  evasion.  The  Japanese  still  come  in,  and 
the  Californians  in  Congress  are  now  agitating  for  a  law  of 
exclusion  on  the  Chinese  model,  and  will  unquestionably  make 
the  whole  subject  a  leading  issue  from  end  to  end  of  the  Pacific 
Slope  in  the  coming  Presidential  campaign.  Japan  meanwhile 
feels  that  she  cannot  submit  to  being  treated  as  in  any  way  an 
inferior  people,  and,  if  my  information  is  correct,  has  declined 
even  to  discuss  the  question  of  an  exclusion  Treaty  ;  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  adoption  of  a  reciprocal  agreement  excluding  American 
labourers  from  Japan  and  Japanese  labourers  from  America  seem 
very  slight.  Both  Governments,  it  should  be  added,  have  found 
it  necessary  to  recall  their  Ambassadors  during  the  progress  of 
the  negotiations,  and  President  Eoosevelt’s  recent  Message  to 
Congress  was  absolutely  and  significantly  silent  on  the  entire 
matter.  The  present  situation,  therefore,  it  seems  fair  to  con¬ 
clude,  is  one  of  some  delicacy,  though  not,  I  think,  of  actual 
gravity.  A  rather  perplexing  deadlock,  and  one  not  wholly  free 
from  some  unpleasant  possibilities  of  friction ,  has  apparently  been 
reached,  but  both  Governments  are  endeavouring  to  find  the  way 
out  in  a  spirit  of  amicable  goodwill,  and  with  a  full  consciousness 
that  on  the  question  of  reducing  Japanese  immigration  into  the 
United  States  to  the  lowest  possible  figure  their  interests  are 
really  identical.  It  ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  diplo¬ 
macy  to  attain  this  end  without  threats  on  the  one  side  or  a  loss 
of  dignity  and  prestige  on  the  other ;  but  the  official  search  for  a 
friendly  and  equitable  settlement  is  undoubtedly  compromised 
by  the  cock-a-whoop  heedlessness  of  the  American  Press ;  by  the 
turbulence  of  San  Francisco ;  by  the  assistance  which  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Pacific  States  will  receive  from  Southern  Con¬ 
gressmen  and  the  Labour  Party  in  pressing  forward  an  Exclusion 
Act ;  and  by  the  power  for  good  or  evil — usually  for  the  latter— 
which  the  delicately  adjusted  scheme  of  American  politics  puts 
in  the  hands  of  an  organised  and  determined  minority. 

It  is  not  easy  to  persuade  oneself  that  these  influences  will  be 
in  any  way  discouraged  by  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  in  the  Pacific. 
The  Californians  appear  to  regard  it  as  little  less  than  an  official 
endorsement  of  their  perfervid  anti-Orientalism,  and  it  is  as 
certain  as  anything  can  be  that  if  and  when  the  battleships  anchor 
off  the  Golden  Gate,  their  advent  will  be  made  the  occasion  of  an 
unrestrained  demonstration  against  Japanese  immigration.  In  the 
present  state  of  feeling  along  the  Pacific  Slope  it  is  inevitable 
that  the  transfer  of  practically  all  the  American  battleships  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  should  be  popularly  construed  as 
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Washington’s  reply  to  Tokyo’s  refusal  to  agree  to  any  form  of 
exclusion  treaty,  should  wear  the  somewhat  disquieting  aspect 
of  a  “demonstration”  against  Japan,  and  should  be  taken  as 
I  extending  the  sanction  of  Government  to  the  methods  and  propa- 
ganda  of  the  Asiatic  Exclusion  Leagues.  This  is  a  risk  so  obvious 
that  it  must  have  been  foreseen,  and  cannot,  indeed,  be  avoided 
unless  the  fleet  is  ordered  to  drop  California  from  its  itinerary ; 
and  its  not  less  obvious  result  must  be  to  complicate  a  situation 
already  none  too  simple.  A  dispassionate  observer  will,  however, 

I  think,  conclude  that  an  intensification  of  the  differences  between 
the  two  Governments  and  the  two  peoples  will  have  to  proceed 
j  very  far  before  the  United  States  and  Japan  are  brought  within 
■  measurable  distance  of  a  rupture.  He  will  reflect  upon  the 
proved  moderation  of  President  Roosevelt’s  statesmanship ;  upon 
i  the  admirable  restraint  and  prudence  of  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  iqwn  the  heavy  bonds  of  commercial,  political,  and  strategic 
compulsion  under  which  the  United  States  lies  to  retain  the  good¬ 
will  of  a  Power  that  is  and  must  long  continue  the  arbiter  of  the 
destinies  of  the  Far  East ;  upon  the  incredible  folly  of  which 
Japan  would  be  guilty  were  she  to  jeopardise  her  task  of  financial 
reconstruction  and  interrupt  her  march  towards  the  commercial 
domination  of  the  Orient  by  plunging  into  a  conflict  that  involves 
no  fundamental  point  of  national  security,  and  from  which  neither 
party  could  hope  to  win  any  permanent  benefit ;  and  upon  the 
comparative  triviality  of  the  issue  that  separates  the  two  Powers. 
Considerations  such  as  these  leave,  as  it  seems  to  me,  an  ample 
margin  for  f)cace,  even  though  the  agitators  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
add  to  the  intemperance  of  their  speech  and  the  violence  of  their 
actions;  even  though  “incidents”  multiply,  and  even  though 
Congress  passes  an  Act  that  will  prohibit  Japanese  coolie  immigra¬ 
tion  as  effectually  as  foreign  labourers  by  Imperial  edict  are 
excluded  from  Japan.  The  whole  dispute,  in  my  judgment,  is 
only  one,  and  by  no  means  the  most  weighty,  of  the  many  circum¬ 
stances  that  have  prompted  the  voyage  of  the  American  fleet.  It 
contributes  its  share,  no  doubt,  to  the  conditions  and  the  problems 
that  within  the  last  decade  have  inexorably  forced  the  politics  of 
the  Pacific  upon  the  attention  of  American  statesmen,  and  have 
rendered  inevitable  that  recasting  of  the  lines  of  American  policy 
of  which  the  cruise  of  the  battleships  is  the  pregnant  symbol.  But 
its  importance  is  ephemeral  and  insignificant  by  the  side  of  those 
permanent,  revolutionary,  and  long-maturing  developments  which, 
as  I  have  tried  to  show,  are  changing,  and  to  a  large  degree  have 
already  changed,  the  direction  of  America’s  political  interests  and 
anxieties,  and  which  must  in  consequence  profoundly  affect  the 
disposition  of  her  naval  jx)wer.  Sydney  Brooks. 
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“It  is  one  prime  merit  of  the  English  party  system  that  it 
enables  ideas  which  are  in  the  air  to  find  practical  expression 
in  association  with  definite  political  effort.”  This  is  the  final 
note  of  the  final  volume  of  the  excellent  Political  History 
of  England,  by  Mr.  Sidney  Low  and  Mr.  Lloyd  Sanders.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  sentence  admirably  expresses  the  views  of  the  middle- 
aged  politician  of  the  club  or  the  family  circle.  Or,  if  he  feels 
inclined  to  go  a  little  further,  he  will  agree,  tepidly  and  timidly, 
with  the  same  writers  when,  summing  up  Victorian  politics, 
they  declare  with  commendable  but  almost  ludicrous  caution, 
“  It  was  felt  that  the  time  was  one  of  transition  and  growth,  and 
that  the  problems  set  but  not  solved  by  the  nineteenth  century 
would  meet  with  a  bolder  and  larger  treatment  in  the  ages 
to  come.”  May  a  provincial  journalist,  who  can  only  be  a 
spectator  of  the  political  game,  and  who,  not  having  a  hand 
in  it,  cannot  pretend  to  know  the  minds  of  the  players,  “say  a 
few  words  ’  ’  in  Scotch  fashion  on  what  seems  to  him  a  somewhat 
neglected  aspect  of  the  situation? 

In  the  mind  of  the  commercially  minded  journalist ,  w  hose  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  to  aid  in  making  his  newspaper  above  all  things  a  financial 
success,  the  first  question  that  arises  in  connection  with  party 
politics — or  the  lingering  convention  that  still  goes  by  that  name— 
is,  to  what  extent  is  it  a  marketable  article?  My  answer,  and  I 
suspect  the  answ'er  of  most  of  my  brethren  who  seek  for  “  good 
copy  ”  as  for  hidden  treasure,  is  that  it  is  scarcely  marketable 
at  all.  Superficially,  and  when  regard  is  had  to  the  acres  of 
space  daily  devoted  to  speeches  apparently  full  to  overflowing 
of  principle  and  passion,  this  dictum  may  seem  ridiculous.  On 
paper,  at  least,  the  country  is  divided  between  the  people 
who  live  by  phrases  and  the  people  who  live  on  phrases. 
But  is  the  real  truth  not  exactly  the  opposite?  The  man  in  the 
street,  the  man  in  the  “  office,”  the  farmer,  the  clergyman,  the 
squire,  the  laird — the  loyal  constituents,  in  short,  of  every 
newspaper  that  hopes  to  live  for  ever  by  supplying  a  digest¬ 
ible,  if  not  sumptuous,  breakfast  every  day — do  they  find 
in  its  political  columns  their  “relish”  or  merely  their 
pikee  de  resistance?  So  far  as  my  experience  goes  there  can 
be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  answer.  I  do  not  deny  for  a  moment 
that  the  circulation  which  is  secured  for  a  political  speaker 
through  an  audience  that  is  palpably  sympathetic,  or  is  carried 
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away  by  the  contagion  of  gregariousness,  is  often  large  enough 
to  neutralise  the  neglect  inevitably  inflicted  upon  him  by  a  daily 
newspaper  with  overwhelming  “  pressure  on  its  columns.”  Nor 
am  I  concerned  to  deny  that  there  is  a  hierarchy  in  the  news¬ 
paper  world  as  in  every  other,  and  that  the  ‘‘  local  weekly  ”  may 
give  to  a  speaker,  jierhaps  some  days  after  he  has  spoken,  the 
justice  denied  him  by  the  daily,  and  expected  by  friendly  hearers 
to  be  meted  out  to  him  somewhere  and  somehow.  All  that  I 
maintain  is  that  the  “  general  reader,”  in  the  comprehensive 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  is  infinitely  more  interested  in  at  least 
a  dozen  things  than  he  is  in  ordinary  political  speeches.  It  is 
regrettable  that  he  should  be ;  this  seems  to  me  a  time  of  crisis 
in  the  affairs  of  the  British  Empire,  when  politics  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  sense  ought  to  be  the  special  concern  of  the  ‘  ‘  general 
reader.”  liegrettable  or  not,  however,  the  fact  is  as  I  have  stated. 
The  supixirters  of  newspapers  ought  to  be  in  a  condition  of 
excitement  almost  as  great  as  that  which  prevails  during  the 
agony  of  a  General  Election ;  the  truth  is  that  a  majority  of 
them  are  sick  to  death  of  what  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  charac¬ 
terised  as  the  ‘‘dreary  drip  of  dilatory  declamation.” 

To  say  that  this  means  in  the  first  instance  the  increasingly 
rapid  decline  of  Parliamentary  and  political  oratory  is 
to  state  the  most  commonplace  of  truisms.  There  has  just 
been  published  an  interesting  and  lively  history  of  that  important 
segment  of  life  in  St.  Stephen’s  which  comprises  the  fourteen 
years  from  1892  to  the  fall  of  the  late  Unionist  Government. 
Mr.  Griflith-Boscawen,  its  author,  w'rites  as  one  who  is  emphatic¬ 
ally  ‘‘  in  the  know.”  Yet,  were  it  not  for  some  bright  and  light 
passages  of  the  nature  of  political  musical  comedy,  how  dreary 
the  proceedings  of  ‘‘the  first  club  in  the  world”  would  seem 
even  in  his  pages  to  the  average  newspaper  reader !  It  sug¬ 
gests  an  oasis  in  a  Sahara  to  come  upon  the  account  of  what 
happened  when,  over  the  Rating  Bill,  Mr.  Chaplin  responded  to 
an  attack  made  upon  the  measure  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  ‘‘  in 
a  great  speech  which  left  the  House  very  much  w’here  it  was 
before”  Mr.  Griffith-Boscawen  positively  reaches  the  height 
of  ‘‘raciness”  ex^iected  of  the  Parliamentary  correspondent  of 
a  provincial  newspaper  when  he  tells  us  ‘‘  when  he  sat  down,  the 
following  conversation  was  overheard  on  the  Treasury  Bench. 
Mr.  Chaplin  : — ‘  Was  that  all  right,  Arthur?’  Mr.  Balfour  :  — 
‘Excellent,  Harry,  old  chap,  excellent.’  Then,  leaning  over 
to  the  Solicitor-General  : — ‘I  think,  Finlay,  you  had  better 
gel  up  now  and  explain  the  clause.’  Sir  Robert  accordingly 
caught  the  Chairman’s  eye,  and  in  a  few  sentences  made  every¬ 
thing  perfectly  clear,  showing  the  absurdity  of  Sir  William 
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Harcourt’s  arguments.  Mr.  Balfour  : — ‘  First  rate,  Finlay  r 
At  last  I  perceive  the  advantages  of  a  legal  training.’ 

Balfour,  it  should  be  explained,  was  supposed  to  have  a  very  poor  1 
oiiinion  of  the  legal  profession.”  This  is  pretty,  but  does  it  not  f 
read  like  a  passage  in  one  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw’s  not  too  serious 
comedies  which  reproduce  the  organised  but  enjoyable  hyjwcrisv 
of  British  public  life? 

But  what  is  it  that  the  discontented  reader  of  newspapers 
would,  if  he  could,  be  at?  The  correct  answer  depends  on  a  * 
clear  understanding  of  the  other  question — who,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  is  the  newsjiaper-reader?  In  answering  this  ques¬ 
tion  in  turn,  one  must  rule  out  what  many  observers  seem  i 
to  regard  as  the  most  imix)rtant  driving  political  force  of  the 
day.  “We  are  all  Socialists  now,”  said  Sir  William  Harcourt,  = 
with  the  light-heartedness  of  the  politician  of  a  generation  ago, 
when  people  prattled  pleasantly  and  arm-chairily  in  maga¬ 
zines  and  club  smoking-rooms  of  nouvellcs  couches,  sociales. 

It  would  be  much  more  accurate  to  say  at  the  present  moment 
“we  are  all  anti-Socialists  now.”  “All  anti-Socialists  ”  means 
all  men  who  regularly  read  penny,  threepenny,  and  sixpenny 
newspapers.  The  Socialist — that  is  to  say,  the  “  whole-hogger” 
who  dreams  of  and  labours  for  the  establishment  of  complete 
political  and  economic  equality  throughout  the  world  by  the 
creation  of  Labour  States — does  not  as  a  rule  read  a  daily  paper. 
His  Clarion,  his  leaflet,  his  van  lecture,  his  Sunday  and  week-day 
meetings,  demand  and  obtain  his  whole  attention.  It  is  so  plain 
as  to  need  no  demonstration  that  his  boycott  of  all  [wlitics  that 
are  summed  up  in  such  words  as  Conservatism,  Liberalism,  and 
Unionism  will  soon  be,  if  it  is  not  already,  as  complete  as  wa« 
the  boycott  of  British  parties  by  Irish  Nationalism  during  the 
hey-day  of  Parnell’s  uncrowned  kingship.  The  “  advance  guard” 
of  the  British  working  men  mean  to  have  no  fellowship,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  have  no  real  fellowship  oven  now,  with  other 
sections  of  the  community.  They  regard  newspapers  as.  like 
Churches,  the  tools  of  their  “  enemy,”  the  landlord  and  the 
capitalist. 

The  conflict,  therefore,  of  the  present  time,  or  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  future,  is  not  so  much  one  between  “classes”  and 
“masses” — both  phrases  arc  hopelessly  vague — or  between 
“haves”  and  “have-nots,”  as  between  newspaper-readers 
and  the  newspaperless.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  “  save  yourselves  ”  may 
appear  to  have  been  adopted  by  that  section  of  the  community 
which  is  moving  resolutely  towards  the  capture  of  the  State,  with 
silent  disregard,  if  not  contempt,  of  the  other  sections.  In  realitv 
't  is  much  more  applicable  to  the  people  that  are  threatened  with 
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dispossession  of  what  they  consider  their  own,  and  for  whom, 
and  by  whom,  newspapers  exist.  If  Co-operation,  Trade 
Unionism,  and  Socialism,  all  of  which  in  different  ways 
ostracise  the  newspapers,  enter  into  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance,  then  the  real  tug-of-war  will  come.  One  still  hears 
and  reads  of  the  virtues  and  still  more  of  the  vices  of  this 
party  and  that ,  as  if  we  lived  in  the  ‘  ‘  good  old  ’  ’  Tennysonian 
days  when  “for  some  sure  result  of  good  all  parties  worked 
together.”  This  is  all  hollow  and  unreal.  It  is  a  more  or  less 
unconscious  attempt  to  ignore  the  fact  that  there  soon  wdll  be 
but  two  parties,  the  party  of  conquest  and  the  party  of  resistance 
to  conquest.  And  the  complaint  that  has  to  be  made  of  the  party 
of  resistance,  which  includes  all  those  who  find  in  newspapers  not 
only  their  mirror  of  the  daily  life  of  the  world,  but  a  species 
of  labour  exchange,  is  that  it  wastes  its  time  in  secondary  dis¬ 
putes,  and  takes  no  real  steps  towards  that  efficient  organisation 
of  its  forces  which  will  be  needed  if  the  hour  of  revolution  strikes. 

Into  this  net  of  “  efficient  organisation  ”  might  be  dragged  many, 
if  not  the  majority,  of  the  controversies  which  are  supposed  to 
divide  the  country  at  the  present  moment.  If  the  British  nation, 
or  even  the  newspaper-reading  portion  of  it,  conducted  its  work 
on  business  principles,  would  it  not  temporarily  shelve  the  fiscal 
question,  on  account  of  its  supreme  importance,  by  handing  over 
the  duty  of  ascertaining  all  “  the  facts  of  the  case  ”  to  some 
body— call  it  a  Commission,  call  it  a  Committee,  call  it  what  you 
will — that  would  authoritatively  represent  the  entire  community? 
Then  take  the  recuiTent  scares  about  the  costly  inefficiency  of  all 
public  departments,  about  our  “  antiquated  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,”  which  is  declared  to  be  a  hundred  years  behind  the  systems 
of  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  France,  about  the  defence¬ 
lessness  of  our  coasts,  about  the  unpreparedness  of  our  navy, 
which  are  a  daily  worry  to  the  newspaper  reader.  There  may  be 
nothing  in  these  scares ;  Sir  John  Fisher  is  good  enough  post- 
prandially  to  tell  us  that  we  may  go  to  sleep.  Yet  business  men 
have  a  suspicion,  not  that  Sir  John  Fisher  is  lacking  either  in 
veracity  or  in  energy,  but  that  there  is  exaggeration  in  his 
sedative  advice.  The  shareholders  in  a  good-going  concern 
may  give  the  best  of  managers  the  freest  of  hands,  but  they 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  go  to  sleep  or  to  the  Riviera  while  he  is 
carrying  out  plans  which  ought  to  be  theirs  even  more  than  his. 
Is  it  anything  but  the  worn-out  tradition  of  “  the  English  party 
system  ”  that  prevents  a  thorough-going  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  navy,  wffiich,  if  it  resulted  in  a  triumphant  vindication 
of  Fisherism,  would  indeed  be  a  safe  sleeping-draught? 
Surely  the  experiences  of  the  Boer  War,  and  of  the  Com- 
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missions  vvliich  followed  in  its  wake,  were  enough  to  teach 
us  for  all  time  that  an  ounce  of  inquiry  before  the  event 
is  incomparably  better  than  a  ton  of  the  tragic  wisdom  of  failure 
afterwards.  We  all  know  what  would  have  been  done  by  a 
British  Stein,  after  the  ghastly  revelations  of  incompetence  which 
these  inquiries  resulted  in,  because  we  know  what,  as  a  matter  ol 
historical  fact,  a  Prussian  Stein  really  did.  He  would  have  over¬ 
hauled  every  department  of  the  public  service  from  top  to  bottom 
as  a  preliminary  to  reorganisation.  The  greatest  problem  of  the 
day,  ill  fact,  ought  to  be,  how  to  extricate  a  number  of  public  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  English  party  system,”  instead  of  allowing  them 
to  be  treated  by  the  haphazard  methods  of  storm  and  stress 
peculiar  to  government  by  discussion.  It  is  the  necessity  for  some 
such  action  that  accounts  both  for  the  present  vague  demand  for  a 
‘‘  middle  party  ”  and  the  still  vaguer  aspiration  after  ‘‘a  scien¬ 
tific  study  of  political  questions.”  If  ‘‘  England  ”  is  ”  wedded 
to  the  party  system,”  much  I  presume  as  Presbyterian  Scotland 
is  wedded  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  if  the  ‘‘  party  system  ” 
means  the  division  of  the  whole  country  into  the  two  parties  of 
conquest  and  resistance,  then  all  talk  of  a  “  middle  party  ”  is  so 
idle  that  it  need  not  be  taken  into  account. 

The  most  reflective  journalism  of  the  period  is,  I  take  it,  to  be 
found  in  London.  I  note  in  the  columns  of  the  Spectator  and  the 
Nation  two  different  if  not  conflicting  trends  of  opinion.  The 
Spectator  seeks  to  rally  all  anti-Socialists  by  arousing  the  income- 
tax  paying  section  of  the  country  to  the  dangers  involved  in 
measures  of  which  the  establishment  of  Old  Age  Pensions  may  be 
taken  as  a  type.  The  Nation,  on  the  other  hand,  voicing  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  the  younger  Eadicalism,  sets  itself  to  extend 
what  it  considers  the  mission  of  Liberalism.  The  sentiment  of  this 
younger  Eadicalism  may,  I  think,  be  gathered  from  this 
passage.  “Hitherto  for  long  years  Liberalism  has  done 
nothing  to  strike  the  imagination.  This  Parliament,  though  it 
has  done  much  useful  work  of  the  sound  order,  has  not  done 
enough  to  hold  the  mind  of  the  people,  no  great  act  to  which  its 
missionaries  can  appeal  and  say,  ‘  This  is  what  Liberalism  has 
done  for  you,  this  is  what  Liberalism  means.’  To  arrest  the 
masses  now  floating  bet'^'een  friendship  and  hostility,  to  fix  them 
in  loyalty  to  Liberalism,  we  need  a  statesman  of  boldness  and 
decision.  It  will  be  his  task  to  gather  together  the  efforts  towards 
social  reform,  and  focus  them  in  some  great  measure  which  will 
stand  out  in  our  generation  as  Free  Trade  and  the  Factory  Acts 
stand  out  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  turning  point  in  our  social 
history.”  Apart  from  the  question  whether  the  call  for  a  Liberal 
dictator,  a  second  Chatham  or  at  least  a  second  Peel,  is  not  a 
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counsel  of  despair,  does  not  the  appeal  come  too  late?  Do  not  the 
successes  of  Socialism,  which  are  admitted  on  all  hands,  mean 
that  the  “  people,”  “  the  masses  now  floating  between  friendship 
and  hostility,”  are  not  at  all  concerned  about  “  loyalty  to 
Liberalism  ?  ”  It  may  be  said  that  a  Socialist  boycott  of  existing 
parties  should  not  prevent  Unionist  or  Liberal  politicians  from, 
in  possibly  different  ways,  seeking  to  obtain  the  support  of  the 
“masses”  by  schemes  of  legislation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
more  ‘‘  advanced  ”  section  of  the  Unionist  Party  vindicates  Tariff' 
Reform  on  the  ground  that  by  providing  funds  for  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sions  and  other  schemes  of  ‘‘  social  reform,”  it  will  checkmate 
Socialism  and  wean  the  wmrking  man  from  it.  It  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  note  what  is  being  said,  almost  daily,  by  Lord  Milner, 
Mr.  Maxse,  and  the  Morning  Post.  It  was  but  the  other  week 
that  Lord  ^Milner  declared  boldly  for  the  establishment  of  Wages 
Boards  by  the  State,  with  the  power  to  fix  minimum  rates  of 
wages.  With  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  such  views,  I  am 
not,  at  the  present  moment,  concerned.  The  pressing  question 
of  the  hour  seems  to  be,  should  not  the  newspaper-reading, 
income-tax  paying  portion  of  the  community  look  all  the 
facts  of  the  situation  in  the  face,  and  organise  itself  to  meet 
an  attack,  which,  although  it  may  be  temporarily  delayed  or 
hampered  with  irrelevant  issues,  is  inevitable?  The  government 
of  the  country  and  of  the  Empire  is  still  in  its  hands.  It  may 
still  justify  the  somewhat  time-worn  designation  of  the  ”  govern¬ 
ing  classes.” 

It  is  in  this  association  that  the  emergence  of  a  “middle” 
group,  not  party,  might  become  valuable.  The  Nation,  in 
the  quotation  from  a  recent  article  which  I  have  made, 
supplies  a  hint,  if  not  of  where  the  dictator  it  desires  may  be 
found,  of  what  sort  of  ideas  may  be  expected  to  fill  his  mind 
and  animate  his  purpose.  It  mentions  Free  Trade  and  Factory 
legislation ;  should  it  not  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  a 
Conservative  Prime  Minister  who  carried  Free  Trade,  and 
a  patrician  philanthropist  who  supplied  the  driving  force 
for  Factory  legislation?  But  both  were  able,  mainly  through 
that  force  of  will  which  comes  of  moral  courage  and  social 
enthusiasm,  to  detach  themselves  from  what  we  now  know  as 
“  the  machine.”  Peel  is,  in  the  personal  sense  at  least,  the  most 
successful  British  statesman  since  the  days  of  Chatham.  If  he 
lived  to  burn  what  at  the  outset  of  his  career  he  adored,  and  to 
adore  what  at  the  outset  of  his  career  he  burned,  and  if  he 
wrecked  his  party  in  doing  so,  he  carried  the  country  with  him 
in  both  operations.  He  was  successful  mainly,  if  not  solely, 
because  he  lived  his  own  life,  carried  out  his  own  ideas,  and  was 
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consequently  able  to  write,  not  in  the  water  of  ephemeral  con¬ 
troversy,  but  in  the  permanent  records  of  the  nation,  as  his 
epitaph,  “  sat  est  vixisse.”  As  a  politician  he  was  in  the  strictest 
sense  an  individualist.  “  If  I  exercise  power,”  he  said,  ‘‘  it  shall 
be  upon  my  conception,  perhaps  imperfect,  perhaps  mistaken,  but 
yet  my  sincere  conception  of  public  duty.”  It  does  not  follow 
from  this  that,  because  Peel  thought  by  himself  in  politics,  he 
merely  thought  for  himself.  The  opposite  is  notorious  :  ‘‘There 
is,”  he  was  wont  to  say,  ‘‘too  much  suffering  and  too  much  per¬ 
plexity.  It  is  a  disgrace  and  danger  to  our  civilisation.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  render  less  hard  and  less 
precarious  the  condition  of  the  manual  labourer.  We  cannot  do 
everything,  but  something  may  be  effected,  and  something  ought 
to  be  done.”  It  was  in  consequence  of  his  strenuous  and  de¬ 
tached  individuality  as  well  as  individualism  that  Peel  was  able, 
in  Beaconsfield’s  phrase,  ‘‘  to  play  upon  the  House  of  Commons 
as  upon  an  old  fiddle.”  Yet,  with  all  his  sympathy  for  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  manual  labourer.  Peel  was  emphatically  a  statesman 
of  the  newspaper-reading  and  income-tax  paying  school ;  he 
was,  indeed,  the  prince  of  such  statesmen.  He  was  prepared, 
as  a  ‘‘scientific  ”  student  and  practitioner  of  politics,  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  manual  labourer  because  he  regarded  a 
commonwealth  which  did  not  improve  that  condition  as  an 
imperfectly  organised  community.  But  he  never  dreamed  of 
placing  this  amelioration  on  the  Statute  Book  because  he  re¬ 
garded  it  as  a  ‘‘right.”  It  is  surely  conceivable  that  some 
statesman,  or  group  of  statesmen,  may  arise  in  this  country  that 
would,  in  the  mercifully  remorseless  spirit  of  Peel,  legislate  for 
all  sections  of  the  community,  regardless  of  threats,  demands,  or 
‘‘rights,”  precisely  as  it  is  conceivable  that  there  may  arise  a 
statesman  who  will  insist  on  remorselessly  doing  justice  to 
Ireland  by  extending  local  government  on  the  lines,  not  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s,  Mr.  Eedmond’s,  or  Sinn  Fein’s  Home  Pule,  but 
of  safe  devolution  as  adumbrated,  but  only  adumbrated,  in  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  Provincial  Councils. 

There  may  be  permitted  to  a  newspaper- writer,  who  is  not 
unfamiliar  with  the  wants  and  still  more  the  complaints,  fears, 
and  hopes  of  newspaper-readers,  the  melancholy  pleasure  of 
indicating,  in  feckless  and  dreamy  fashion,  w^hat  such  a  group 
of  statesmen  might  do  and  ought  to  do  if  it  came  into  existence. 
It  might,  in  the  first  instance,  be  expected  to  declare  that  the 
mission  of  the  British  Fjmpire  in  the  twentieth  century  is  to 
look  after  its  own  affairs,  and  these  alone.  The  weary  Titan 
may  resolve  to  bear  his  own  burdens  as  of  old,  but  let  him 
proclaim  once  and  for  ever  that  he  will  bear  no  other  burdens. 
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I  The  idea  of  eternally  meddling  in  Hercules-Harlequin  fashion 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  in  the  vain  and  merely  traditional 
couviction  that  if,  as  the  result,  a  great  war  involving  the 
whole  of  Europe,  if  not  of  the  world,  should  break  out,  we 
shall  muddle  through,  ought  to  be  definitely  abandoned.  Let  us 
admit  frankly,  brutally  if  need  be,  that,  except  as  taking  a  diplo- 
I  matic  part  in  the  possibly  ideal  European  Concert  of  the  future, 

!  this  country  cannot  concern  itself  with  the  questions  conjured 
up  by  such  blessed  words  as  Macedonia,  the  Congo,  Armenia, 
the  whole  of  the  interests  represented  by  “  nationalities 
struggling  to  be  free.”  We  have  enough,  probably  more  than 
enough,  to  do  in  concentrating  our  thoughts  uix)n  the  final  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  British  Empire  as  a  self-contained  w'orld-power. 
This  Empire  may  not  have  reached  that  stage  of  weakness,  if 
not  of  decadence,  indicated  in  the  history  of  Borne  when  the 
I  legions  were  withdrawn  from  the  provinces ;  in  all  probability  we 
I  suffer  from  too  abundant  and  racially  too  varied  vitality,  not  from 
pernicious  ana}mia.  Nevertheless,  the  placing  of  the  British 
I  Empire  upon  a  business  footing  will  require  all  the  statesmanship 
that  during  the  next  hundred  years  the  Three  Kingdoms  can 
produce.  For  the  solution  of  this  problem  necessitates,  by  wmy 
f  of  preliminary,  the  solutions  of  a  number  of  ostensibly  minor 

:  problems.  Take,  for  example,  the  question  which  nominally 

I  claims  precedence  even  of  Socialism  at  the  present  moment — the 

I  transformation  of  the  House  of  Lords  into  an  efficient  Second 

I  Chamber,  or  its  abolition,  leaving  not  a  wrack  or  even  the 

I  Referendum  behind.  Should  not  this  question  be  considered  in 

■  relation  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole?  Why  should  not  the  possi¬ 

bility  of  converting  the  House  of  Lords  into  a  Senate  for  the 
Empire  be  raised,  say,  when  the  House  of  Lords  Committee 
submits  its  report  on  ‘  ‘  reform  from  within  ’  ’  ? 

Or,  take  the  subject  styled  generally  ‘‘broadening  the  basis 

1;  of  taxation.”  Mr.  Balfour  has  clearly  indicated  that  if  he 

i  were  again  called  in  to  prescribe  a  policy  for  the  British 

.  Empire,  his  first  step,  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  Fiscal 

I  Reform,  would  be  to  summon  a  Colonial  Conference.  The 

I  immediate  object  of  that  Conference  would,  no  doubt,  be 

to  devise  a  practical  scheme  for  giving  effect  to  the  principles 
;f  accepted  by  him  of  ‘‘Colonial  Preference”  and  ‘‘Free 

I  Trade  wnthin  the  Empire.”  But  can  anyone  doubt — at  least, 

'  anyone  who  gathers  Colonial  opinion  from  Colonial  newspapers — 

i  that,  if  such  a  Conference  were  again  summoned  with  a  view 

»  not  to  talk  but  to  do  business,  it  would  not  allow  itself  to  be  con¬ 

fined  in  its  discussions  to  these  points?  Directly  or  indirectly, 
1  all  the  vital  problems  involved  in  the  relations  between  the 
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Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies — not  to  speak  of  India 
bristling,  as  the  latest  National  Congress  shows,  w'ith  alarming 
possibilities  if  not  positively  “seething  with  sedition ’’—would 
be  raised.  iNIr.  Maxse  and  the  stalwarts  of  Tariff  Eeform  say 
that  their  policy  means  the  establishment  of  a  basis  of  taxation 
as  one  on  which  the  whole  edifice  of  country  and  Empire  may 
be  built ;  and  their  almost  fanatical  sincerity  is  beyond  suspicion. 

It  would  be  impossible,  perhaps  it  would  be  undesirable,  to  keep 
the  consideration  of  this  view  out  of  the  survey  which  would 
necessarily  be  made  by  a  Colonial  Conference. 

Similarly,  if  the  question  of  “  broadening  the  basis  of  taxa¬ 
tion  ’  ’  is  really  to  be  raised ,  should  we  not  get  to  ‘  ‘  funda¬ 
mentals ’’?  “This  is  no  time,’’  says  Mr.  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  with  his  finest  air  of  Supermanly  irresponsibility,  “for 
Governments  that  cannot  lay  their  hands  on  -69,000,000  for  old 
age  pensions,  or  ^618,000,000  if  necessary.’’  Mr.  Shaw  has  no 
difficulty  in  finding  a  policy  for  a  predatory  and  resolute  Govern¬ 
ment.  “  Tax  the  unearned  increment  of  the  wealthy,’’  he  says 
in  effect,  “  and  you  will  get  your  £9,000,000,  nay,  even  your 
£18,000,000,  without  the  least  difficulty.’’  But  there  is  another 
side  to  the  question,  as  will  probably  be  found  by  Mr.  Asquith 
when  he  produces  that  Budget  which  may  prove  decisive  as 
regards  his  own  popularity,  if  not  as  regards  the  existence  of  the 
present  Cabinet.  Voicing  effectually  the  alarms  of  the  radical 
rather  than  the  “official  ’’  Conservatism  of  the  day,  the  Spectator 
says,  “  the  schemes  of  Radicals  and  Socialists  for  a  highly  gradu¬ 
ated  income  tax,  for  still  more  graduated  death  duties,  for  inter¬ 
cepting  so-called  unearned  increment,  and  for  the  taxation  of  land 
values  and  private  sites,  all  start  with  the  notion  that  taxation  of 
the  w'ell-to-do  is  per  se  a  good  thing.’’  Here  is  another  view  which 
will  also  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  because  it  is  essentially 
the  view  of  the  income-tax  paying,  newspaper-reading  section  of 
the  community,  whose  destruction  as  that  of  the  cumberers  of 
the  ground  is  aimed  at  directly  and  quite  logically  by  the 
Jacobinical  theorists  of  Socialism,  and  indirectly  and  confusedly 
by  the  Girondins  of  the  Youngest  Radicalism.  Is  it  not  possible, 
at  a  time  when  the  stage  thunder  and  earthquake  of  platform 
agitation  are  almost  universally  voted  a  bore,  for  the  still,  small 
voice  of  level-headedness  to  suggest  a  halt,  to  plead  for  full 
inquiry,  and  even  lay  down  the  common-sense  doctrine  that  nil 
the  ratepayers  in  these  islands,  and  not  merely  the  positively  or 
comparatively  w^ealthy,  should  directly  contribute  to  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  State? 

It  is  only  too  easy  to  pursue  this  line  of  alarmism  a 
great  deal  further,  and  in  an  endless  variety  of  directions.  The 
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question  of  conducting  the  British  Empire  as  a  financially  satis¬ 
factory  concern,  or  as  a  federation  of  satisfactory  concerns, 
cannot  be  answered,  our  house  cannot  be  set  in  order,  until  the 
other  fundamental  topics  conjured  up  by  “slums,”  “licensing 
question,”  and  “social  reform”  are  dealt  with  in  a  spirit  of 
‘‘efficiency”  as  well  as  of  “sympathy.”  How  long  will  it  be 
before  the  really  great  question  of  the  complete,  including  the 
sexual  as  well  as  the  political,  equality  of  women  with  men 
becomes  a  reality,  and  not  merely,  as  at  present,  a  comic-opera 
nuisance  to  Cabinet  Ministers?  How  long  will  it  be  before 
politics  as  a  whole  will  cease  to  be  in  public  estimation  the 
“game  ”  of  Shavian  adventurers,  like  the  portentous  Mr.  Trebell 
in  Waste,  who  is  such  an  improvement  upon  the  Disraeli  or 
Eandolph  Churchill  of  history  or  gossip  that  he  thinks  he  can  at 
the  same  time  persuade  a  statesman  with  the  convictions  of  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil  that  he,  an  agnostic,  who  would  build  the  public 
school  on  the  site  of  the  church,  means  to  endow  Anglicanism 
for  ever,  and  induce  the  Nonconformists  to  acquiesce  in  a  uni- 
,  versality  of  State-endowed  sectarian  training  colleges?  How  long 
will  it  be  before  the  various  vital  issues  involved  in  the  very 
■  existence  of  the  Services,  instead  of  being  merely  declared  to  be 
“outside  of  party,”  are  actually  placed  in  this  position  by  being 
subjected  to  the  immediate  control  of  Parliament. 

Enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  justify  the  existence  of  what, 
for  want  of  a  better  phrase  and  a  better  idea,  may  be  termed,  not 
a  “middle”  but  an  “efficiency”  group.  It  would  serve  no 
purpose  to  mention  names,  although  there  are  at  present  out  of 
employment  a  sufficient  number  of  statesmen  of  Cabinet  rank  to 
form  an  alternative  Ministry.  There  is  no  necessity  for  such  to 
abandon  their  party  ties,  while  acting  together  and  sinking  minor 
I  difficulties  to  accomplish  patriotic  ends.  All  that  seems  incumbent 
on  or  possible  for  them  is  to  hammer  out  as  emergency  and 
temperament  dictate  a  policy  of  which  national  efficiency  is  the 
centre  and  keynote,  and  to  hammer  it  into  the  heads  and  hearts 
of  a  community  threatened  with  social  revolution. 

But  as  to  the  modus  operandi?  On  this,  too,  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  dogmatise  until  Great  Britain  is  forced ,  as  it  may  be  by 
the  social  crisis  which  threatens  it,  to  follow  Continental  example 
and  substitute  government  by  group  and  hloc  for  the  “English 
party  system.”  If  an  “  efficiency  ”  group,  seeking  to  influence 
and  clarify  traditional  party  methods,  is  to  make  its  appearance 
=  before  the  British  Empire  goes  down  smiling  under  the  flag 
of  inefficiency  and  good  form,  it  must,  like  poets,  be  born  and 
develop :  it  cannot  be  made  or  spring  full-armed  from 
the  head  of  any  single  politician.  May  I  in  this  association 
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suggest  the  word  “Press,”  but  not  in  the  specialised  sense  of  ! 
which  a  journalist  has  some  claim  to  speak?  In  that  specialised 
sense,  indeed,  the  “Press”  has  too  much  responsibility  thrust 
upon  it;  “  we  ”  are  perpetually  called  on  to  preach  not  only  to 
the  converted  and  convertible,  but  to  the  hopelessly  unapproach¬ 
able.  Its  highest  ambition  is  to  be  the  power  behind  the  throne 
of  public  opinion  ;  it  cannot  aspire  to  sit  on  that  throne.  I  can 
quite  conceive,  indeed,  a  great  newspaper  with  great  resources 
behind  it — let  me  say  the  Times  or  the  Telegraph — seeking  to  con¬ 
duct  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  all  questions  of  national  efficiency. 

I  can  quite  conceive  such  a  newspaper  securing  that  national 
gratitude  which  anonymity  is  seldom  accorded,  and  ought  never 
to  play  for.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  newspaper 
inquiry  or  agitation,  how’ever  thoroughly,  impartially,  and 
honourably  conducted,  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be,  like  that 
of  the  Tariff  Commission,  a  non-representative  and  non-national 
investigation. 

I  think  of  the  “Press”  in  the  old,  individual,  and  intense 
sense.  I  have  already  mentioned  Peel  as  the  type  of  the 
“efficient”  statesman  who  thinks  out  for  himself  certain  ideas 
which  he  regards  as  the  kernel  of  patriotic  statesmanship,  and 
wffio  carries  out  these  ideas  regardless  of  consequences  to  him-  I 
self.  But  I  am  also  tempted  to  think  of  an  even  greater  and  more  | 
inspiring  name  than  that  of  Peel.  We  still  live  under  the  shadow- 
of  Burke.  At  no  time  in  our  history  can  it  have  been  more 
necessary  than  now’  to  echo  and  act  on  Burke’s  words.  “  Por  God’s  | 
sake  let  us  pass  on.  for  God’s  sake  let  us  pass  on  !  ”  Perhaps  at  j 
no  time  was  it  so  easy  but  at  the  same  time  impera¬ 
tive  to  find  consolation  in  the  passionate  pensiveness  of  “What 
.shadows  we  are ,  what  shadow’s  we  pursue !  ’  ’  Yet  Burke 
was  in  a  truly  national  sense  a  man  of  action,  and  he  knew,  as  » 
no  man  since  his  day  has  known,  how  to  utilise  the  “Press.” 
Three  of  his  pamphlets,  “  Observations  on  the  Present  State 
of  the  Nation,”  “On  the  Causes  of  the  Present  Dis¬ 
contents,”  and.  above  all.  “  Beflections  on  the  Prench  Bevohi- 
tion  ” — the  last  written  at  a  period  of  crisis  which  history  may  de¬ 
clare  to  be  less  serious  than  the  present — made  British  historv. 
This  was  the  achievement  of  a  man  who  had  neither  party 
nor  group  behind  him,  who  was  deserted  by  nearly  all  the  com¬ 
rades  he  himself  had  not  been  forced  to  desert,  w’ho  w’as  compelled 
to  “  plough  his  lonely  furrow\”  embarrassed  in  circumstances,  r* 
depressed  in  spirits,  overwhelmed  by  sorrow’,  faint  yet  pursuinf!.  p 
It  is  impossible  to  say  more  than  verhnm  snf  snpievfihiis.  | 

WT’tllt.am  Wallacf..  I 


A  SOCIALIST’S  ANSWER  TO  DR.  CROZIER’S 
CHALLENGE. 


Dr.  Crozier  has  made  a  great  discovery  :  he  has  discovered  that 
William  Shakespeare,  George  Stephenson,  and  Charles  Darwin 
are  worth  more  to  England  than  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  : 
he  has  discovered  that  genius  is  worth  more  than  mediocrity  :  he 
has  discovered  that  “  surplus  value  ”  is  due  to  the  inventor,  and 
not  to  the  labourer  nor  to  the  capitalist.  He  is  proud  of  his 
[  discovery,  and  after  suggesting  that  this  great  economic  truth 
i  was  cleverly  concealed  by  Marx,  and  is  evaded  by  English 
I  Socialists  to-day,  he  naively  commends  it  to  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Blatchford. 

Blit  I  knew  all  about  it  twenty  years  ago,  and  have  dealt 
frankly  and  fully  with  it  in  several  of  my  books.  Dr.  Crozier 
j  does  not  seem  aware  of  this,  which  is  odd,  because  when  he 
was  preparing  to  challenge  Socialism  on  the  economic  side  he 

i  wrote  to  mo  to  that  effect  and  asked  for  copies  of  my  books, 
which  were  duly  sent  to  him.  Now,  if  Dr.  Crozier  will  turn  to 
Chapter  IV.  of  Britain  for  the  British,  he  will  find  the  claim  of 
which  he  makes  his  case  quite  plainly  stated  and  fully  granted. 
From  that  chapter  I  quote  the  following  :  — 

A  man  invents  a  machine  which  does  the  work  of  ten  handloom 
weavers.  He  is  therefore  worth  more,  as  a  weaver,  than  the  ordinary 
weaver  who  invents  nothing.  How  much  more? 

■  If  his  machine  does  the  work  of  ten  men,  you  might  think  he  was 

[  worth  ten  men.  But  he  is  worth  very  much  more. 

!  Suppose  there  are  10,000  weavers,  and  all  of  them  use  his  machine. 

I  They  will  produce  not  10,000  men’s  work,  but  100,000  men’s  work. 
I  Here,  then,  our  inventor  is  equal  to  90,000  weavers.  That  is  to  say, 

j  that  his  thought,  his  idea,  his  labour  produces  as  much  wealth  as  could 

[  be  produced  by  100,000  weavers  without  it. 

j  On  no  theory  of  value,  and  on  no  grounds  of  reason  that  I  know, 

[  can  we  claim  that  this  inventor  is  of  no  more  value,  as  a  producer,  than 
an  ordinary,  average  handloom  weaver. 

Dr.  Crozier  is  mistaken  if  he  thinks  I  took  my  Soclialism  from 
Marx,  or  that  it  depends  uixm  the  Marxian  theory  of  value.  I 
have  never  read  a  page  of  Marx.  I  got  the  idea  of  collective 
ownership  from  H.  M.  Hyndman  ;  the  rest  of  my  Socialism  I 
thought  out  for  myself.  English  Socialism  is  not  German  ;  it  is 
English.  English  Socialism  is  not  Marxian  :  it  is  humanitarian. 
It  does  not  depend  upon  any  theory  of  “  economic  justice  ”  :  but 
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upon  humanity  and  common  sense.  In  my  first  book,  Merrk  ' 
England,  1  stated  the  problem  in  the  following  words  :  — 

Given  a  country  and  a  people,  find  how  the  people  may  make  the  best 
of  the  country  and  themselves. 

I  do  not  advocate  Socialism  because  it  is  “economically  just,” 
but  because  it  would  give  peace  and  plenty  to  all,  and  do  injury  to 
none. 

Dr.  Crozier  condemns  our  present  social  system  as  evil  and 
unjust.  I  thank  him;  and  in  return  I  make  him  a  present  o( 

“  economic  justice,’’  and  all  the  other  musty  academic  forrauh 
over  which  pedants  have  so  “  toiled,  troubled,  and  turmoiled 
themselves.’’ 

Dr.  Crozier  says,  as  I  have  said  a  hundred  times,  that  under 
the  unjust  system  now  in  operation  the  inventor  is  exploited  by 
the  capitalist  (he  ignores  the  landlord),  and  he  adds  that  under 
Socialism  the  inventor  would  be  exploited  by  the  labourer.  He 
denounces  this  as  “  a  scarlet  injustice,’’  and  claims  that  all  the 
“surplus  value’’  which  genius  enables  labour  to  create  should 
be  paid  to  genius.  His  challenge  to  Socialism  is  a  challenge  to 
dispute  this  claim.  I  accept  the  challenge  cheerfully.  I  admit  j 
that  the  handing  over  of  “  surplus  value  ’’  to  genius  would  be 
“economically  just  ’’  :  I  have  always  said  so.  But  as  a  human  | 
being  I  am  not  concerned  for  “  economic  justice  ’’  :  I  want  I 
happiness ;  and  as  a  human  being  I  do  not  care  w^hether  my 
fellow  creatures  get  “  economic  justice’’  or  not,  so  long  as  they  I 
are  happy.  The  problem  is  not  “  Given  a  country  and  a  people,  f 
find  how  much  they  ought  to  charge  for  taking  in  each  other’s  [ 
washing,’’  but,  “  Given  a  country  and  a  people,  find  how  the  [ 
people  may  make  the  best  of  the  country  and  themselves.”  I  f 
reject  Dr.  Crozier’s  scheme  of  “  economic  justice  ’’  because  it  is 
not  possible,  and  because  it  is  not  desirable. 

Strict  “economic  justice’’  is  impossible,  because  any  attempt 
to  express  the  value  of  human  services  in  terms  of  money  is  fore¬ 
doomed  to  failure.  I  confess  without  a  blush  that  I  have  no 
theory  of  value ;  that  I  never  had  any  theory  of  value ;  that  I 
regard  all  theories  of  value  as  vanity  and  a  striving  after  wind. 
It  is  as  possible  to  w^eigh  human  goodness  in  a  pair  of  scales 
as  to  value  human  genius  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

James  Watt  invented  the  steam  engine.  Who  invented  James 
Watt?  If  James  created  the  steam  engine,  his  parents  created  | 
him.  And  who  created  his  parents?  And  so  we  get  back  to 
nature,  or  to  God.  And  we  find  that  all  forms  of  human  genhis. 
like  land  and  water  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  are  the  gifts  of 
God  ;  and  why  should  not  we,  being  all  of  us  God’s  children. 
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I  share  the  gifts  of  our  Father  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 

I  all? 

[  Or  shall  we  give  all  the  millions  produced  by  all  the  steam  engines 
L  ever  made  to  James  Watt,  his  heirs  and  assigns?  And  if  so,  do 
f  we  pay  because  W att  invented  the  steam  engine ;  or  because  he 
was  the  first  to  invent  it?  And  if,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  claim 
rests  upon  priority,  are  we  to  hand  over  the  whole  of  the  land 
I  values  of  the  American  continent  to  the  heirs  and  assigns  of 
I  Christopher  Columbus?  There  would  be  a  pretty  dish  of  litiga- 
t  tion  for  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  and 
of  Thorfin  Karlsefne,  and  Eric  the  Red.  And  who  is  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  descendants  of  Aristotle  and  Newton,  and  Prometheus 
f  and  Old  King  Cole?  And  what  is  the  value  in  foot  [xiunds,  or  in 
I  Spanish  dollars,  or  in  skins  of  lard  of  Spencer’s  Synthetic  Philo- 
F  sophy,  or  the  Platonic  Dialogues,  or  Sartor  Resartus,  or  Shake- 
!  speare’s  plays?  And  if  a  doctor  save  the  life  of  his  sovereign, 
what  should  be  his  fee?  And  should  he  have  the  same  fee  for 
bloody  Mary  as  for  good  Queen  Bess?  And  since  Lord  Lister, 
by  originating  the  antiseptic  treatment,  saved  countless  human 
lives,  how  much  money  do  we  owe  him?  What,  in  money,  is  a 
life  worth?  Whose  life?  How’  could  Lord  Lister’s  heirs  prove 
their  claim?  Are  his  heirs  and  assigns  to  be  paid  for  all  the 
lives  his  method  wdll  save  for  millions  of  years?  What  does 
England  owe  Lord  Nelson’s  mother ;  and  ought  Lady  Hamilton 
to  have  been  w’hipped,  or  granted  a  pension  of  a  thousand  guineas 
a  day?  One  of  my  children  once  asked  me,  “Which  is  worst, 
a  giant,  or  a  burglar,  or  a  pleeceman?’’  Will  some  cunning 
economist  give  us  in  terms  of  cash  the  comparative  values  of  an 
agnostic  editor,  a  bishop,  a  soap  manufacturer,  a  dustman,  and 
a  dramatic  critic  !  It  is  not  humanly  possible  to  assess  the  cash 
value  of  a  woman,  nor  of  a  man,  nor  of  any  human  act.  There¬ 
fore  I  abandon  all  theories  of  value,  and  take  a  hint  from  a 
poet  :  — 

Gold  is  worth  but  gold; 

Love’s  worth  love. 

If  genius  is  to  be  paid  its  full  value  in  money,  who  is  to  be 
the  assessor?  Mankind  do  not  welcome  new  ideas.  Darwin 
lived  through  the  stages  of  ridicule  and  abuse  :  Christ  and  Socrates 
and  Bruno  did  not.  Genius  will  never  be  rewarded  by  society 
for  the  benefits  it  confers  until  society  recognises  the  benefit ; 
*  and  society  usually  fails  to  recognise  the  benefit  until  the  bene- 
i  factor  is  dead.  Who  shall  distinguish  the  false  prophet  from  the 
I  true?  If  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell  is  teaching  truth.  General 

I  Booth  is  teaching  error.  What  is  the  money  wnge  of  each. 
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according  to  “  economic  justice  ”?  And  ought  the  editor  of  the  i 
Clarion  to  be  sent  to  prison  as  an  infidel  and  a  rebel  or  to  be  I 
made  a  lord,  like  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Mail?  And  in  strict  I 
economic  justice  what  is  due  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  I 
George  Bernard  Shaw?  We  know  what  happened  when  the  ■ 
nation  tried  to  estimate  the  relative  values  of  Charles  I.  and  p 
Oliver  Cromwell.  We  do  not  know  what  will  happen  when  the 
issue  is  between  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman.  We  admit  that  Joan  of  Arc  was  ungratefully 
deserted  and  foully  murdered ;  but  that  does  not  help  us  in  the 
matter  of  the  Suffragettes.  And  who  shall  decide  the  relative 
values  of  George  Stephenson  and  Caxton ;  of  IMarconi  and 
Homer;  of  the  authors  of  the  Greek  Anthology  and  the  inventors 
of  sloe  gin  and  pickled  herring?  When  the  Czar  objected  that 
the  prima  donna's  terms  were  equal  to  the  pay  of  a  field  marshal  I 
the  lady  said,  “  Get  the  field  marshal  to  sing  for  you.”  Carlyle  L 
thought  Shakespeare  worth  more  to  us  than  the  Indian  Empire,  I 
Who  could  value  the  services  of  those  to  whom  we  owe  the  micro-  P 
scope,  the  violin,  the  steel  pen,  the  Fabian  Society,  the  idylls  of 
Theocritus,  and  the  fugues  of  John  Sebastian  Bach?  We  cannot 
”  value  ”  these  things,  and  therefore  strict  “  economic  justice" 
is  impossible. 

‘‘  Economic  justice  ”  is  not  desirable.  Should  a  benefactor  be 
rewarded  with  evil,  or  with  good?  With  good,  surely.  Strict 
”  economic  justice  ”  would  reward  the  genius  with  wealth.  Now  I 
wealth  is  an  evil  thing  to  its  jxDssessor,  or  all  the  moralists  from  I 
Buddha  to  Father  Vaughan  have  been  deceived.  Therefore  j 
‘‘economic  justice  ”  would  repay  genius  evil  for  good.  I 

And  here  we  come  ujxin  the  fundamental  error  of  all  anti- 
Socialists,  including,  as  I  notice  with  regret.  Dr.  Crozier.  VTiat 
is  this  error  ?  It  is  the  error  of  supposing  that  wealth  is  a 
blessing,  is  the  only  incentive  of  genius,  and  its  only  possible 
reward.  But  who  would  think  of  ‘‘  paying  ”  Joan  of  Arc,  or 
Horatio  Nelson ,  or  Charles  Lamb  ?  Who  ever  thinks  of  ‘  ‘  paying  ” 
his  wife,  or  his  mother?  I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  it  will 
be  held  as  dishonourable  for  a  man  to  sell  his  genius  as  for  a 
woman  to  sell  her  love.  It  is  a  modern  and  base  theory  that 
heroes  are  ‘‘on  the  market.”  It  is  an  idea  that  never  emanated 
from  the  camp,  nor  the  court,  nor  the  study;  but  from  the 
bourse  or  the  pit.  It  reeks  of  mean  commercialism.  Genius 
does  not  need  wealth,  nor  desire  it  :  genius  seeks  service,  perhaps 
honour  :  genius  does  not  grovel  after  millions ;  it  is  too  deeply 
engrossed  in  its  work.  The  great  astronomer,  the  great  chemist, 
the  great  author,  the  great  commander  neglects  and  starves  and 
overworks  himself  in  his  eargerness  for  discovery  and  his  hunger 
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for  achievement.  It  is  often  difficult  to  drive  the  artist  or  the 
thinker  to  his  meals  :  he  grudges  the  hours  he  has  to  yield  to 
sleep :  he  is  cureless  of  his  appearance.  What  is  the  use  of 
wealth  to  such  men  as  these?  Did  iiembrandt,  or  Beethoven,  or 
Praxiteles  ever  hear  of  “economic  justice,’’  or  ever  wish  to  hear 
of  it?  Chivalry  did  not  insult  its  heroes  with  money.  Sir  Galahad 
does  not  expect  to  “make  something’’  out  of  the  Holy  Grail. 
England  did  not  award  “  economic  justice  ’’  to  the  men  who 
fought  the  Armada,  nor  to  those  who  won  the  Indian  Empire. 
Even  to-day  tlie  head  of  the  State,  the  King,  is  less  wealthy  than 
many  of  his  subjects.  It  is  not  the  hero,  nor  the  genius,  who 
clamours  for  millions  :  it  is  the  huckster,  the  haggler,  the  money¬ 
lender,  and  the  landlord. 

And  if  genius  were  granted  all  the  wealth  it  could  use,  what 
could  it  do  with  more?  Can  a  hero  eat  two  dinners,  or  sleep  in 
two  beds,  or  occupy  two  houses?  Will  any  “great  ’’  man  desire 
to  wallow  in  dollars,  or  to  dazzle  fools  by  vulgar  display  while 
children  are  hungry,  and  women  are  degraded,  and  men  are 
workless  and  desperate?  If  your  hero  wants  more  than  is  good 
for  him  he  is  the  less  a  hero  and  the  more  a  hog,  therefore. 

Socialism  would  ensure  to  all  men,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  from  the  strongest  to  the  weakest,  the  essentials  to  a 
healthy  and  a  happy  human  life.  Give  the  genius  the  essentials 
to  a  healthy  and  happy  human  life,  and  he  will  be  content.  The 
incentive  of  genius  is  not  gain  :  it  is  genius.  The  real  reward 
of  the  artist  is  his  art.  The  joy  of  the  giver  is  in  giving ; 
of  the  creator  in  creating.  The  singer,  the  painter,  the  healer, 
the  discoverer,  must  sing,  or  paint,  or  heal,  or  discover.  In  no 
other  way  can  he  be  happy.  The  genius  is  the  spoilt  child  of 
nature.  He  has  joy  of  his  work,  of  his  gifts,  of  his  power.  We 
may  pay  a  Shelley  to  sing,  or  a  Turner  to  paint,  or  a  Spencer  to 
think ;  but  no  wealth  we  could  heap  upon  such  men  would  bribe 
them  to  cease  to  work,  or  to  think,  or  to  sing.  And  should  a 
genius  be  cooped  in  a  gilded  cage  because  he  has  already  been 
blessed  by  nature  above  his  fellow  men? 

“Economic  justice’’  is  not  desirable  for  the  commonwealth. 
The  possession  of  great  wealth  means  the  formation  of  dangerous 
individual  power.  It  is  the  beginnings  of  mastership.  We 
Socialists  agree  with  William  Morris  that  no  man  is  good  enough 
to  be  another  man’s  master.  We  agree  with  Whitman  that  if 
“  the  slave  must  cease,  the  master  of  slaves  must  cease.’’  When 
the  genius  becomes  a  landlord,  a  capitalist,  a  ruler,  he  becomes 
a  menace  and  a  burden,  and  the  people  would  be  w'ell  rid  of 
him.  If  he  will  help,  let  him  help;  if  he  will  give,  let  him 
give,  and  we  wall  bless  him  ;  but  if  he  grasp,  and  hoard ;  if  he 
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dictate  and  domineer,  let  him  beware.  We  must  be  a  sovereign 
people,  and  our  greatest  shall  have  our  love,  but  not  our  fear 
The  true  prince’s  motto  is  “  I  serve.”  Socialists  would  give  the 
hero  happiness,  and  love,  and  honour.  But  ‘‘  economic  justice” 
is  not  desirable  amongst  a  free  ijeople. 

Dr.  Crozier  will  call  this  “  scarlet  injustice.”  Not  so  fast. 
The  people  as  well  as  the  genius  have  rights.  If  genius  claim 
the  right  to  sell  or  to  refrain  from  selling,  the  people  may  claim 
the  right  to  buy,  or  to  refrain  from  buying.  If  genius  rate  its 
services  too  high,  we  may  decline  them.  There  is  no  injustice 
in  that.  A  commonwealth  may  make  its  owm  laws,  and  may 
also  make  its  own  bargains.  May  I  be  allowed  to  quote  from 
my  book.  The  Sorcery  Shop? 

You  must  remember  that  we  do  not  compel  a  man  to  confer  upon  us 
the  benefit  of  his  genius.  But  what  he  has  to  give  must  be  given: 
we  do  not  buy.  The  community  says  to  the  genius  :  ‘"We  have  decided 
to  conduct  this  commonwealth  upon  certain  lines.  If  you  like  to 
conform  to  the  rules  made  for  the  general  good  and  the  general  safety,  you 
are  welcome  to  abide  with  us.  If  not  you  are  free  to  go  elsewhere.  If 
you  care  to  give  we  shall  be  glad  to  accept.  If  you  do  not  give  we 
shall  not  try  to  take.”  What  right  has  the  genius  to  complain? 

Suppose  we  say  to  the  doctor  :  “We  would  rather  not  employ  you 
than  make  you  a  rich  man  and  a  menace  to  the  state.  Go,  then,  and 
doctor  yourself.”  Or  suppose  we  say  to  the  poet  :  “  We  will  not  make 
you  a  lord  over  us  because  of  your  sweet  songs.  Go,  then,  and  sing 
to  yourself.” 


I  submit  to  Dr.  Crozier  that  there  is  no  “scarlet  injustice”  in 
such  behaviour.  We  will  give  our  genius  all  he  needs;  and 
honour  and  love  to  boot.  If  he  asks  more  we  shall  exercise  our 
undoubted  right  to  do  without  him.  But  genius  would  not  ask 
more.  Give  the  genius  the  essentials  to  a  happy  and  healthy 
human  life,  and  ensure  the  same  to  his  children,  and  he  wi'! 
serve  you  to  the  top  of  his  bent.  The  man  is  happy  who,  as 
Goethe  expresses  it,  “  makes  good  the  faculties  of  himself”  :  the 
man  is  happy  who  feels  that  he  is  blessing  mankind  by  his 
labour.  Socialism  would  make  men  and  women  happy  by  enabling 
them  to  develop  their  powers  and  use  those  powers  for  the  general 
good.  “  Economic  justice  ”  would  debase  the  genius  by  foster¬ 
ing  in  him  the  seeds  of  pride  and  greed.  It  is  a  privilege  to  be 
a  genius  :  it  is  a  privilege  to  serve  our  fellow  creatures.  Let  us 
treat  our  geniuses  as  we  treat  our  mothers,  our  wives,  our  dearest 
friends.  The  principle  of  “  scarlet  injustice  ”  is  recognised  in  the 
family,  and  amongst  friends,  as  the  ideal  principle  of  social  life. 
It  is  the  principle  that  the  strong  shall  defend  the  weak,  that 
the  gifted  shall  bestow  his  gift  on  others  :  it  is  the  principle 
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that  “  love’s  worth  love.”  Do  we  not  see  it  working  sweet  and 
happily  every  day?  Let  us  cite  a  few  common  examples.  When 
friends  meet,  one  will  sing,  another  play,  to  please  the  rest.  But 
the  amateur  tenor,  pianist,  or  violinist  never  thinks  of  demanding 
two  dinners  and  better  wine  upon  the  economically  just  ground 
that  he  contributes  more  to  the  general  enjoyment  than  those 
who  only  listen  and  applaud.  These  amateurs  are  exploited,  are 
victims  of  “  scarlet  injustice  ”  ;  and  they  are  delighted  with  the 
arrangement.  Does  the  amateur  football  player  or  cricketer  com¬ 
plain  of  the  ‘‘scarlet  injustice”  of  the  county  committee  in 
asking  him  to  amuse  and  delight  the  crowd,  and  help  to  earn  gate- 
money,  of  w’hich  he  gets  no  share?  These  amateurs  do  not  ask 
for  pay,  because  they  do  not  need  money.  They  can  afford  to 
give.  In  a  Socialist  community  every  citizen  could  afford  to  give. 
In  political  and  religious  organisations  it  is  almost  the  rule  to  find 
a  few  members  who  are  ‘‘gluttons  for  work.”  These  men  do 
not  consider  it  a  ‘‘  scarlet  injustice  ”  to  be  kept  busy  without 
pay.  They  like  it.  We  have  some  six  hundred  honourable 
gentlemen  serving  the  country  in  Parliament,  without  pay.  Do 
they  complain  that  this  is  ‘‘  scarlet  injustice  ”  ?  Are  they  anxious 
that  six  hundred  Labour  members  should  relieve  them? 

When  anti-Socialists  talk  of  the  absurdity  of  paying  a  Statesman 
or  a  General  no  more  than  a  coal-heaver,  they  forget  that  under 
Socialism  the  coal-heaver  would  not  be  so  badly  paid  and  scurvily 
treated  as  he  is  now.  Give  your  coal-heaver  all  the,  essentials  to  a 
healthy  and  happy  human  life,  and  what  more  could  the  superior 
person  need?  Suppose  the  case  that  a  statesman  and  a  coal- 
heaver  both  got  the  same  pay,  would  the  statesman  be  willing 
to  change  places  with  the  coal-heaver?  No,  Because  his  own 
work  is  easier  and  pleasanter  than  coal-heaving.  He  is  like  the 
amateur  singer  at  the  party  ;  he  is  well  fed  and  well  cared-for, 
and  has  the  joy  of  his  w’ork  and  the  thanks  and  admiration  of 
the  crowd  thrown  in.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  the  anti-Socialist 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  paid  less  than  many 
a  dealer  in  canned  meat  ?  Has  it  ever  struck  him  that  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England  is  paid  less  than  many  a  manufacturer  of 
soap  or  pills?  It  is  certain  that  the  aggregate  salaries  of  Lord 
Roberts,  Admiral  Pisher,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Viceroy  of  India,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  do  not  equal  the  income 
of  some  successful  bacon-factors,  or  purveyors  of  patent  medicines. 

We  are  often  asked,  with  pathetic  anxiety,  who  will  do  the 
dirty  work  under  Socialism?  I  feel  inclined  to  answer  :  “I,  for 
one.  But  if  so,  I  must  make  good  terms.  I  must  have  short 
hours,  and  special  indulgences,  and  I  must  be  treated  wnth  the 
respect  due  to  my  public  spirit  and  self-sacrifice.”  In  News  from 
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Nowhere,  Mon'is  dresses  his  dustman  in  a  magnificent  uniform 
of  scarlet  and  gold.  Ciive  your  dustman  short  hours,  long  holi- 
days,  and  handsome  treatment,  and  this  bogie  need  frighten  you 
no  more. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  alarm  the  cultured  and  comfortable  classes 
by  issuing  a  stern  fiat  that  Socialism  shall  begin  the  week  after 
next,  and  that  the  Premier  and  the  charwoman,  the  bishop  and 
the  ’bus-conductor,  shall  all  be  paid  at  the  same  trade  union  rate 
of  so  little  per  hour.  I  am  no  prophet ;  but  I  think  Socialism 
will  come  gradually,  and  that  we  shall  adapt  ourselves  to  it  by 
easy  stages.  Doubtless  for  many  years  Socialism  will  pay  some 
men  higher  salaries  than  others.  But  I  hope  that  some  day 
communism  will  arrive,  and  then  there  will  be  no  salaries  at  all, 
and  our  people  will  begin  to  live  in  real  earnest. 

The  anti- Socialist  concerns  himself  almost  entirely  about  “the 
w'ealth.”  The  Socialist  is  more  concerned  about  “  the  life.” 
The  one  is  anxious  to  protect  the  }X)ckets  of  the  rich,  the  other 
to  protect  the  lives  of  the  poor.  What  does  it  matter  how  the 
wealth  is  distributed  :  if  only  we  can  banish  poverty?  The  first 
thought  of  the  Socialist  is  how  he  may  abolish  poverty  and  remove 
all  the  artificial  barriers  to  the  development  of  the  best  that  is  in 
us.  The  hope  of  the  Socialist  is  that  society  may  be  so  ordered 
that  every  child  shall  be  fed,  and  clothed,  and  educated,  and 
cherished,  and  that  we  may  have  a  nation  of  men  and  women 
with  sound  minds  in  sound  bodies.  We  believe  that  if  we  can  get 
Socialism  established,  and  so  destroy  the  dread  of  poverty  and  the 
curse  of  ignorance,  genius  will  rush  forward  to  give  itself;  and 
there  will  not  be  a  word  said  about  “  economic  justice.” 

My  idea  of  Socialism  is  that  the  commonwealth  should  be  a 
great  family,  solicitous  for  the  happiness  and  well-being  of 
every  one  of  its  members.  In  such  a  commonwealth  the  citizens 
would  help  the  weak,  cherish  the  delicate,  succour  the  sick,  and 
talk  no  pedantic  nonsense  about  theories  of  value ;  acting  instead 
upon  that  fine  Socialist  maxim  :  “  From  each  according  to  his 
power,  to  each  according  to  his  need.” 

It  costs  so  little  to  feed  and  to  educate  a  child.  It  costs  so 
little  to  give  the  essentials  of  a  healthy  and  happy  human  life 
to  a  woman  and  a  man  :  yet  we  have  half  our  people  poor  and 
anxious,  and  millions  existing  always  upon  the  verge  of  destitu¬ 
tion.  But  I  am  to  answer  Dr.  Crozier,  and  not,  I  understand,  to 
expound  Socialism,  Well,  I  come  back  to  the  question  of 
humanity  versus  “  economic  justice,”  and  I  say  in  reply  to  Dr. 
Crozier’s  challenge  : — 

Firstly  :  that  I  knew  all  about  his  theory  of  ”  economic  jus¬ 
tice  ”  twenty  years  ago.  Secondly  :  that  I  stated  the  theory  fully 
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and  frankly  in  Britain  for  the  British.  Thirdly  ;  that  “  economic 
f  justice”  is  impossible  because  no  man  can  express  the  value  of 
a  human  act  in  terms  of  wealth.  Fourthly  :  that  ‘‘economic 
(  justice  ”  is  not  desirable  for  the  genius  because  happiness  does 
not  depend  upon  wealth,  but  upon  goodness.  Fifthly  :  that 
“economic  justice”  is  not  desirable  for  the  commonwealth, 

‘  because  a  rich  man  soon  becomes  a  master ;  and  because  the 

)  capitalist  system  in  a  new  form  w’ould  soon  bring  back  the  old 

evils.  Sixthly  :  a  system  that  only  changes  the  masters  is  not 
as  good  as  a  system  which  liberates  the  slaves.  Seventhly  :  Dr. 
j  Crozier’s  plan  would  not  abolish  poverty,  nor  ignorance,  nor  war, 

I  nor  class  distinctions.  Eighthly  :  Dr.  Crozier  makes  a  fatal  mis¬ 
take  in  ignoring  the  right  of  the  people  to  decline  the  services  of 
the  genius  if  they  do  not  agree  to  his  terms.  Lastly  :  Socialism 
would  not  pander  to  the  pride  and  the  greed  of  a  few,  at  the 
cost  of  the  misery  and  subjection  of  the  many  ;  but  would  ensure 
i  the  essentials  of  a  healthy  and  hapj^y  human  life  to  all. 

I  Dr.  Crozier  claims  to  have  proved  that  ‘‘  until  the  intellectual 
world  has  lost  its  centre  of  gravity.  Socialism,  except  by  a  physical 
force  revolution,  cannot,  and  will  not,  come.”  But  I  hope  he 
'  has  not  proved  anything  so  unpleasant.  The  fact  is  that  the 
doctor  is  making  the  mistake  of  looking  at  the  Socialist  move¬ 
ment  as  a  struggle  in  which  all  the  worth  and  intellect  are  on 
one  side,  and  only  mediocrity  and  numbers  on  the  other.  But 
the  fact  is  that  the  struggle  is  not  between  genius  and  mediocrity, 
but  between  exploiters  and  exploited  ;  and  on  Dr.  Crozier’s  own 
showing  genius  is  amongst  the  exploited.  So  we  have  on  the  one 
side  the  possessing  classes,  and  on  the  other  side  the  working 
classes ;  and  the  possessing  classes  are  tremendously  outnumbered. 
Genius — the  genius  of  which  we  have  been  treating — does  not 
i  count.  Genius  is  neutral.  There  are  men  of  ability  on  both 
sides :  more  on  the  Socialist  side  than  most  people  suspect ;  but 
I  genius  will  not  greatly  trouble  itself.  What  genius  wants  is  peace, 
i  and  a  chance  to  do  its  work. 

So  we  find  that  the  intellectual  centre  of  gravity  need  not  be 
)  lost  in  order  that  Socialism  may  be  accomplished.  Against  an 

!  organised  and  enlightened  proletariat  the  classes,  I  think,  will 

i  fail  to  stand.  The  masses  will  win  by  sheer  weight  of  character, 

as  well  as  by  su^x>riority  of  numbers.  I  do  not  think  there  will 
3  be  any  physical  force  revolution  ;  but  I  have  a  strong  hope  that  the 
f  I  advance  of  Socialism  will  prove  irresistible  without  it. 

.  I  Nor  do  T  think  that  Dr.  Crozier’s  article  will  at  all  affect  the 
Socialists,  or  shake  the  working  class.  The  labour  men  will  smile 
;■  at  his  picture  of  the  helpless  millions  starving  on  the  produce  of 

y  a  twenty-four  hours’  w’orking  day,  for  lack  of  the  director 
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and  inventor.  If  they  went  back  to  the  hand  loom 
and  the  spade,  it  might  be  necessary  to  send  millions 
of  their  numbers  to  the  Colonies.  But  they  do  not  intend 
to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  They  have  already  enough  appliances 
and  enough  knowledge  of  the  kind  Dr.  Crozier  calls  “dead 
inventions”  to  produce  more  than  enough  wealth  for  all, 
And  they  do  not  care  for  theories.  Dr.  Crozier  may  tell  them 
they  have  no  right  to  the  dead  inventions.  They  will  ask  who 
has  a  right?  He  might  as  usefully  and  hopefully  point  out  to 
Japan  that  she  had  no  right  to  use  English-built  battle-ships. 
The  masses  have  as  much  right  to  a  dead  invention  as  the  dead 
inventor  had  to  the  hammer  and  the  wheel.  The  rapid  printing 
jiress,  the  rapid  loom,  the  locomotive,  the  steam  hammer,  and  the 
turbine  are  as  justly  common  property  as  the  books  of  Euclid, 
or  the  hand-saw,  or  the  plough.  As  to  the  claim  for  “economic 
justice”  for  the  genius  of  the  future,  the  workers  may  reply: 

‘  ‘  the  genius  can  create  nothing  without  our  help  :  we  can  do 
very  well  without  his.” 

As  to  the  doctor’s  idea  of  an  aristocracy  of  genius,  I  can  quite 
imagine  what  the  enlightened  workers  will  say  of  that.  “  Yon 
tell  us,”  they  will  say,  “  that  those  who  now  get  the  wealth  do 
not  earn  it.  We  tell  you  that  we  do  not  intend  to  let  them  have  it. 
And  for  the  genius  of  the  future  :  let  him  go  out  into  the  hills 
and  scratch  up  roots  with  his  illustrious  finger-nails,  or  let  him 
come  and  help  his  fellow -men,  like  a  man.  We  will  have  no  more 
aristocracies.  We  will  have  a  free  democracy.  We  will  have  our 
children  fed  and  taught.  We  will  breed  our  own  geniuses  and  our 
own  inventors.  We  do  not  want  theories  of  value  :  we  want  a 
happy  England;  and  we  mean  to  have  it.”  Who  shall  stay 
them?  The  genius?  Already  I  see  the  masses  moving,  and 
amongst  them  I  recognise  many  men  of  intellect,  and  more  than 
one  genius.  The  classes  will  not  cohere.  Some  of  their  members 
have  already  deserted  to  our  side.  And  genius?  Genius  will  be 
happy  to  work  and  to  give  :  genius  will  rejoice  in  the  security 
afforded  and  the  chance  offered  by  Socialism  for  a  man  to  do 
things  and  to  help  people.  It  is  not  likely  genius  will  feel  much 
loyalty  to  the  class  of  greedy  hucksters  and  land  jobbers  who 
have  exploited  it  so  long. 

I  congratulate  Dr.  Crozier  on  his  candour  and  ability.  I  cannot 
congratulate  the  anti-Socialists  upon  their  champion.  No  Socialist 
need  desire  anything  more  damaging  to  the  existing  social  system 
than  Dr.  Crozier’s  article.  No  condemnation  need  be  more 
sweeping  than  his ;  no  scorn  more  scathing  and  severe. 

As  for  us  Socialists,  we  are  full  of  hope  and  vigour.  We  are 
incredulous  of  failure  :  we  defy  augury  ;  we  have  “  hitched  our 
waggon  to  a  star.”  Bobert  Blatchford. 
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It  may  be  conceded  without  prejudice  that  English  music  of  a 
kind  worthy  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  great  modern  schools  of 
the  art  has  hardly  shown  signs  of  existence  until  within  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  One  readily  grants,  how'ever,  that  as 
a  science — not  though  as  an  art — music  has  long  been  seriously 
and  ardently  cultivated  by  English  scholars ;  and  the  one  musical 
instrument  upon  which  we  have  always  excelled  as  performers 
has  been  the  organ,  a  study  of  which  obviously  requires  mechan¬ 
ical  dexterity  and  ingenuity,  rather  than  any  depth  of  artistic 
perception  or  marked  individuality.  Apart  from  opera,  more¬ 
over,  the  English  organist  is  usually  capable  of  disseminating 
a  fair  knowledge  of  music  in  general  down  to  the  time  of 
Beethoven.  But  at  Beethoven  he  stops  short,  unless  he  happen 
to  be  ultra  modern  in  his  views,  when  he  may  admit,  albeit 
somewhat  charily,  the  merits  of  Brahms.  He  demurs,  curiously 
enough,  at  the  very  thought  of  nationality  in  music,  the  musical 
claims  of  Russia,  Norway,  or  Bohemia  by  no  means  enlisting 
his  sympathies.  And  he  remains  immovable  in  his  faith  that 
oratorio  is  the  highest  form  in  which  music  has  hitherto  been 
couched. 

Before  music  developed  into  an  individual,  emotional,  highly- 
complex  medium  of  human  expression,  the  English  school  was 
in  reality  ahead  of  its  foreign  contemporaries ;  and  continental 
musicians  looked  to  England  with  ungrudging  respect  as 
the  true  land  of  musical  promise.  But  wrhen  something 
above  and  beyond  contrapuntal  cleverness  w’as  needed — when 
the  rapid  expansion  of  music  demanded  more  and  more  of 
the  musician’s  attributes  of  feeling  and  imagination — then  the 
British  composer,  except  as  a  feeble  and  unabashed  plagiarist, 
suddenly  fell  into  silence,  our  musical  pre-eminence  amongst  our 
European  neighbours  culminating  with  Henry  Purcell.  The 
Puritan  Revolution,  as  w^e  know,  has  been  universally  censured 
as  the  cause  of  this  abrupt  cessation.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  Puritan  Revolution  did  not  annihilate  our 
other  arts,  our  drama,  our  poetry,  our  painting.  Yet  if  from 
the  outset  our  English  music  found  its  genesis  in  science  more 
than  emotion,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  it  never  sprang 
straight  from  the  heart  of  the  people,  as  did  in  the  main  our 
drama  and  our  poetry ;  and  in  the  stress  of  a  great  national  up¬ 
heaval  it  is  assuredly  only  the  spirit  of  the  whole  people  of  a 
country  that  can  keep  life  and  strength  in  any  movement,  but 

(1)  The  publication  of  this  article,  written  some  time  ago,  has  been  through 
unavoidable  circumstances  delayed. — [Ed.  F.  R.J 
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especially  in  a  movement  of  artistic  moment  and  significance 
Nationality  in  music  must  be  sought  in  some  inborn  qualities 
to  be  ascribed  either  to  the  influences  of  nature  or  of  manners 
or  of  peculiar  instruments  originated  by  rude  people. 

There  is  small  trace  of  anything  of  this  kind  in  early  English 
music.  Even  in  our  halcyon  era  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  periods  of  the  madrigal,  the  round, 
the  catch,  the  glee,  music  seems  to  have  been  a  study  here  for  the 
cultured  minority.  It  found  its  votaries — composers,  performers, 
listeners  alike — not  in  the  countryside  amongst  peasants  and 
rustics,  but  in  the  Court  circle,  in  the  towns,  and  only  thence  did 
it  percolate  in  any  appreciable  measure  to  the  masses. 

Music  is  in  many  of  its  essentials  analogous  to  poetry.  In 
this  light  our  musical  paucity  appears  strange ;  for  by  general 
consent,  English  poetry  and  English  poets,  particularly  our 
lyrists,  have  reached  the  very  highest  grades  of  individual  per¬ 
fection.  Still,  it  must  be  remembered  that  music,  as  we  now 
understand  the  term,  is  the  youngest  of  the  arts  of  Christendom, 
and  remains  the  most  diflicult  and  the  most  subtle  of  interpreta¬ 
tion.  More  than  this,  it  depends  so  absolutely  upon  its  inter¬ 
preter  ;  its  creator  is  so  inextricably  linked  with  its  performer, 
that  without  the  incentive  offered  by  the  ideals  of  good  interpreta¬ 
tion  the  composer  would  have  no  raison  d'etre,  and  must  eventu¬ 
ally  become  dumb.  Many  causes  have  been  at  work  to  prevent 
England  from  as  yet  producing  any  really  advanced  school  of  repre¬ 
sentative  native  interpretation.  Underlying  every  cause  is  our 
proverbial,  though  one  believes  not  insurmountable,  spirit  of 
reserve.  A  performer  w^ho  has  it  in  his  power  to  stir  and  sway  the 
hearts  of  his  listeners,  and  convey  to  them  the  innermost  beauties 
of  a  good  composition,  must  also  unreservedly  unveil  his  own 
heart.  Had  the  long  dynasty  of  our  poets,  from  Chaucer  to 
Henley,  let  us  say,  felt  that  they  might  only  reach  their  readers 
by  themselves  reciting  their  own  work,  they  would  probably 
have  shrunk  hopelessly  from  the  ordeal,  and  English  poetry  could 
easily  have  dwindled  to  a  secondary  position.  As  it  is,  the 
covers  of  his  book  raise  a  convenient  screen  between  author  and 
reader.  Between  the  musical  exponent  and  his  audience,  natur¬ 
ally,  no  such  screen  is  feasible ;  neither  can  he  avail  himself- 
unless  it  be  in  opera — of  the  stage  trickery  and  footlights  which 
conceal  the  private  personality  of  an  actor  from  the  public  gaze. 

Yet  if  music  be  no  hardy,  native  plant  in  England,  it  may  still, 
and  without  in  the  least  detracting  from  its  intrinsic  merit,  be 
propagated  amongst  us  as  a  choice  exotic.  Something  of  this 
nature  is  happening  at  the  actual  time.  Moreover,  the  exotic 
can  show'  signs  of  becoming  acclimatised,  and,  like  many  shrubs 
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and  trees  long  ago  transplanted  to  our  soil  and  hybridised,  it 
may  gradually  grow  into  a  characteristic  feature  of  our  national 
life.  No  impartial  investigator  possessed  of  ears  trained  to  ap¬ 
preciate  good  music  can  deny  that  w'e  have  at  present  a  small 
group  of  genuine,  and  at  the  same  time  attractive,  British 
composers.  That  such  a  group  has  struggled  into  being,  in  spite 
of  numerous  adverse  conditions,  is  an  eloquent  testimony  to  its 
vitality.  Four  musicians,  namely.  Parry,  Mackenzie,  Stanford 
and  Cowen,  have  been  designated  as  the  leaders  of  an  English 
music  Kenaissance.^  There  is  certainly  some  interesting  music 
amongst  a  prolific  output  of  compositions  by  these  four  con¬ 
temporaries.  But  the  long  and  intimate  connection  of  three  of 
them  with  the  stereotyped,  academical,  commercial  methods  of 
musical  instruction,  which  have  proved  so  fatal  to  any  true 
advance  in  our  general  musical  culture,  surely  precludes  their 
being  accurately  termed  “  leaders  ”  of  an  English  musical 
Renaissance. 

As  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first  true  generator  of  the 
modern  British  composer,  one  would  prefer  to  take  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan.  Sullivan  daringly  discarded  the  mantle  of  pedantic 
imitation  which  others  have  so  frequently  used  to  cloak  their 
singular  lack  of  inspiration,  and  expressed  himself  honestly  in 
his  own  language,  albeit  that  language  did  not  soar  success¬ 
fully  to  tlie  regions  of  grand  opera  or  symphony.  He 
had,  besides,  a  magnetising  spontaneity  and  freshness,  coupled 
with  a  charming  faculty  for  obtaining  effective  results  by  the 
simplest  of  means.  Nor  were  there  ever  two  collaborators  who 
understood  each  other  better  than  did  Sullivan  and  Gilbert. 
Clever  enough  to  gauge  exactly  their  own  limitations,  they  dis¬ 
played  a  rare  intelligence  in  accomplishing  small  things  well. 
Whoever  and  whatever  is  capable  of  attracting  large  audiences  of 
every  category  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  must  have  a  true  vein 
of  excellence,  and  the  Sullivan-Gilbert  comic  opera  series  is 
unique  in  its  own  English  genre,  standing  as  it  does  quite  apart 
from  the  foreign  productions  of  Offenbach,  Lecoq,  or  the 
“dance”  Strausses.  Should  we  ever  develop  an  independent 
national  school  of  modern  opera,  there  can  be  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  will  fructify,  not  from  Teutonic  music-drama,  not 
from  either  the  French  or  the  Italian  schools  of  grand  opera, 
but  from  the  seeds  sown  by  Arthur  Sullivan.  Had  the  younger 
school  of  our  composers  now  active  taken  Sullivan  as  a  pattern 
only  in  so  far  as  to  make  his  line  of  comic  opera  their  chief 
model,  no  harm  would  have  been  wrought.  We  should  at  least 
have  advanced  a  step  in  musical  nationality,  since,  instead  of 

(1)  English  Music  in  the.  Nineteenth  Century.  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland,  1902. 
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merely  aping  foreign  sentiment  and  style,  we  should  have  elected 
to  copy  a  bond  fide  home  production.  Our  younger  school,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  one  of  followers  only.  It  would  prefer,  in  its  turn, 
to  initiate  and  lead,  and  if  we  look  to  Sullivan  as  its  father,  it 
is  because — even  as  he  was — so  each  of  these  later  men— is  also 
bold  enough  to  express  himself  in  his  own  language  and  mood. 
“  The  Dream  of  Gerontius,”  for  example,  or  “  Cockaigne,”  or 
“  Caractacus,”  works  wholly  divergent  in  their  respective 
subjects,  have  yet  two  vital  traits  in  common.  They  are  first 
distinctly  the  outcome  of  sincerity,  and  secondly  of  a 
thoroughly  English  sincerity. 

In  “  The  Dream  of  Gerontius  ”  Elgar,  drawn  by  the  inevit¬ 
able  polarity  of  like  to  like,  was  inspired  by  the  peculiarly 
English  spirit  of  Catholicism  of  Cardinal  Newman.  Identical 
creeds  and  forms  of  religion  would  seem  to  take  diverse  colours 
in  different  countries.  In  this  way  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  as  embodied  in  Elgar’s  conception  of  Newman’s  poem. 


bears  no  resemblance  to  the  Catholicism  of  Beethoven’s  ‘‘Missa 
Solemnis,”  or  to  the  French  Catholicism  of  Berlioz’s  ‘‘L’En 
fance  du  Christ.”  Only  an  Englishman,  again,  perceiving 
various  inner  phases  of  London  life  with  a  broad  sense  of 
English  humour,  could  possibly  have  produced  ”  Cockaigne.” 

A  much  lesser  light  than  Elgar,  but  withal  that,  at  any  rate,  in 
his  initial  stages  an  English  composer  in  all  sincerity  and  convic 
tion,  is  Coleridge  Taylor.  The  disastrous  exigencies  of  writing  to 
order  for  our  provincial  musical  festivals  have  unfortunately  con 
siderably  minimised  this  young  comix)ser’s  first  bright  promise. 
But  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  German  or  a  Frenchman 
choosing  “  Hiawatha  ”  for  musical  treatment,  or  seizing  the  exact 
diapason  by  which  such  a  poem  could  be  artistically  w^edded  to 
music  and  made  a  work  of  alluring  musical  significance. 

One  very  noticeable  feature  in  the  latest  phases  of  music— no 
matter  what  its  nationality — has  been  its  ever  closer  and  closer 
alliance  with  the  best  productions  of  literature.  Wagner  would 
have  music  embrace  and  unite  all  the  other  arts.  In  our  own 
era,  it  is  frequently  a  finer  corollary  to — a  more  graphic  exponent 
of — literature  than  is  even  literature  itself.  This  fact  may  account 
to  a  great  extent  for  our  own  modern  musical  efflorescence.  For  if, 
as  the  efforts  of  Liszt,  Berlioz,  Tschaikowsky,  Eichard  Strauss 
and  others  would  help  to  prove,  it  be  both  desirable  and  feasible  to 
merge  music  and  literature  into  one  supreme  art,  then  is  our 
English  literature  better  fitted  for  collaboration  than  that  of  any 
other  country,  unless  it  be  Eussia.^ 

(1)  It  might  be  noticed  that  precisely  what  is  being  accomplished  in  our 
English  awakening  in  music  has  also  been  taking  place  in  Russia. 
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To  some  critics  it  betokens  the  weakness  of  decadence  that  music 
should  thus  borrow  from  literature.  This  seems  to  us,  on  the 
contrary,  a  most  hopeful  sign  of  future  advances  for  the  art,  and 
we  may  well  rejoice  that  our  young  composers  have  the  instinct 
to  turn  for  co-operation  to  the  treasure-house  of  literature.  Thus 
in  the  songs  of  IVlr.  Frederick  C.  Nicholls — a  composer  still  in 
early  manhood — one  meets  with  a  truth  of  characterisation,  a 
perfect  identity  of  words  and  music,  such  as  one  hardly  finds 
elsewhere  in  the  whole  range  of  vocal  music,  except  in  Schumann, 
Brahms,  and  Wolf. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Nicholls  a  mere  copyist  of  the  German  lied.  Just 
as  out  of  the  German  language  grew  that  peculiarly  German  form 
of  song,  even  so  the  lyrics  of  Frederick  Nicholls  would  seem  to 
owe  their  flight  of  inspiration  to  the  poetry  of  his  owm  English 
language.  His  settings  of  a  number  of  Shakespeare’s  lyrics  and 
Tennyson’s  love-songs  indeed  enhance  the  poems  with  a  beauty 
which  one  often  misses  in  simply  reading  the  words.  There  is 
a  wonderful  accent  of  what  one  may  well  term  dramatic  agony 
in  his  conception  of  “  Home  they  brought  the  warrior  dead.” 
A  harshness,  yet  withal  a  gloomy  pathos,  seems  almost  to  bite 
one  in  the  chromaticism  of  another  song,  ‘‘The  Eoad  Mender,” 
the  words  by  William  Eenton.  A  musician  can  but  delight 
in  the  originality  of  chord  and  interval  by  which  these  effects  are 
produced.  In  an  equally  expressive  mood  are  Mr.  Nicholls ’s 
moments  of  sunshine  and  joy.  Schubert  himself  never  composed 
anything  more  tender,  more  truly  poetic  and  lyrical  than 
“Whisper,  dear  wind,  to  yonder  listening  leaf,”  or  than  ‘‘A 
Song  of  the  Eose,”  which  must  needs  ‘‘  hang  low,”  ‘‘  for  rose,  my 
kiss  hath  far  to  go.” 

Another  most  interesting  composer  whose  work  is  characterised 
by  a  rare  combination  of  masculine  vigour  with  a  classic  feeling 
for  beauty  and  form  is  Ernest  Walker.  Dr.  Walker  has  some¬ 
times  turned  to  W.  E.  Henley  for  his  wwds.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  marked  affinity  in  the  individuality  of  writer  and  musician. 
The  music  of  Ernest  Walker,  not  alone  in  his  songs,  but  also 
in  his  chamber  music,  has  much  the  same  peculiar  indefinable 
savour  for  a  musician  that  Henley  offers  to  a  reader.  Some  of 
his  work  for  that  beautiful  instrument  the  viola  is  specially  note¬ 
worthy,  and  in  his  part  songs  Dr.  Walker  is  perhaps  the  finest 
upholder  that  we  have  of  our  famous  old  vocal  traditions. 
Amongst  our  song  writers  one  would  also  like  to  mention  the 
work  of  Mr.  Cecil  Engelhardt.  This  musician,  if  he  misses  a 
deep  note  of  passion,  has,  nevertheless,  the  gift  of  creating  a 
series  of  charming  mood  pictures,  in  which  the  sentiment,  if 
slight,  is  yet  sincere,  and  his  melody  is  deftly  enhanced  by  accom- 
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paniments  that  at  once  arrest  attention  by  their  apt  modulatory 
colour,  as,  for  example,  in  some  of  his  fairy  songs,  or  in  such 
lyrics  as  “  The  Monk,”  “  Fortunio’s  Song,”  or  “  Phantoms.”  If 
we  accept  quality  rather  than  quantity,  we  shall  also  turn  with 
pleasure  to  certain  lyrics  by  that  all-round  man  of  culture,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Hadow'.  Nor  are  the  charming  songs  of  a  younger 
musician,  Graham  Peel,  unworthy  of  mention  in  this  excellent 
company ;  and  in  the  lyrism  of  Albert  Mallinson  we  meet  with 
true  poetic  instinct  allied  with  graceful  technical  facility. 

No  one  again  w'ho  has  heard  an  intelligent  performance  of  Mr. 
Vaughan  Williams’s  “sonnetic”  song  settings  from  Rossetti’s 
“  House  of  Life  ”  but  must  delight  in  the  mystic  beauty  and  the 
delicate  musical  colour  of  this  combination.  The  same  composer’s 
“  Garden  of  Proserpine  ”  (Swinburne)  has  perfectly  caught  the 
flowing  curves  and  cadence  of  the  Swinburne  metre  and  allitera¬ 
tion,  and  the  glowing  breath  of  the  Swinburne  passion.  One 
might  quote  many  other  really  fine  modern  vocal  compositions, 
issuing  from  this  new  school,  in  which  our  noble  English  language 
is  treated  with  such  skill  that,  in  addition  to  its  literary  savour, 
it  is  presented  to  us  in  an  altogether  new  vocal  beauty  and 
expressiveness. 

Nor  is  it  in  vocal  music  alone  that  our  younger  composers  are 
showing  their  metal.  Mr.  Joseph  Holbrooke  (age  twenty-nine) 
notably  is  devoting  himself  principally  to  choral  and  instrumental 
work.  Whatever  may  be  the  various  opinions  held  as  to  the  exact 
merits  of  Mr.  Holbrooke’s  uncurbed  musical  abundance  up  to  date, 
upon  one  point  all  agree,  namely,  that  he  is  no  mediocrity.  His 
very  faults  are  the  defects  of  his  qualities.  He  is  grotesque  in  his 
fantasy,  which  often  reminds  one  of  a  Hogarth  picture;  and  he 
combines  in  a  very  rare  degree  an  intensely  melancholy  sentiment 
with  an  almost  riotous,  sardonic  feeling  of  humour.  We  may 
accuse  him  of  being  perfervid  in  his  imaginings,  but  undoubtedly 
he  has  the  power  of  conveying  human  aspirations.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  English  composers  to  follow  in  the  full  current  of 
continental  ideas  as  evolved  in  the  symphonic  poem.  Yet  one 
would  not  say  of  any  of  his  work  that  it  has  been  influenced  by 
foreign  elements.  ‘‘  The  Bells,”  ”  The  Raven,”  ”  Ulalume,”  and 
‘  ‘  The  Mask  of  the  Red  Death  ’  ’  are  amongst  the  most  remarkable 
of  his  productions  so  far ;  and  highly  original ,  with  a  bright  spark 
of  comedy,  are  his  variations  for  orchestra  on  ”  Three  Blind 
Mice”  and  “The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me.” 

Mr.  Cyril  Scott  (age  twenty-six),  like  Holbrooke,  is  so  full  of 
exuberance  that  for  the  time  being  he  cannot  well  escape  exaggera¬ 
tion  and  extravagance.  Nevertheless  he  too  has  already  accom¬ 
plished  work  wdth  a  clear  note  of  originality  and  marked 
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independence.  His  sense  of  rhythm,  movement  and  orchestral 
colour  are  quite  abnormal,  nor  has  any  musician  niade  bolder  or 
niore  interesting  experiments  in  harmony  and  modulation.  More¬ 
over  resilient  and  bewildering  as  are  at  present  his  harmonic 
conclusions,  they  have  at  least  the  virtue  of  being  in  his  case 
inevitable ;  one  could  not  think  of  Cyril  Scott  as  saying  what  he 
has  to  say  with  any  different  medium.  Given  another  ten  years 
of  self-criticism  and  pruning,  and  he  bids  fair  to  become  a  crea¬ 
tive  craftsman  of  first  rank.  He  has  written  some  interesting 
chamber  music,  particularly  a  pianoforte  quintet,  op.  57,  and  his 
“Frivolous”  pieces  for  the  piano  are  worth  study,  and  so  are 
many  of  his  songs.  But  his  genius  is  most  clearly  in  touch 
with  the  wider  range  of  the  orchestra. 

Mr,  A.  von  Ahn  Carse,  although  his  name  has  a  distinctly 
foreign  ring,  is  generally  accepted  here  as  an  Englishman.  He 
also  is  not  yet  thirty,  and  resembles  Holbrooke  and  Scott  in  his 
somewhat  overw'hehning  fluency.  But  unquestionably  he  makes 
appeal  to  us  by  a  valuable  fund  of  romance  and  of  strong,  if  sombre 
emotion.  His  “  melodrame  ”  setting  of  Maeterlinck’s  ”  Death  of 
Tintagillis  ”  is  one  of  his  most  ambitious  efforts.  The  melodrame 
is  a  form  to  which  Schumann,  Grieg,  Richard  Strauss  and  others 
have  turned  serious  attention.  Wagner  hovered  round  it — possibly 
unconsciously — in  his  endless  recitatives,  and  it  seems  not  un¬ 
likely  to  be  one  road  by  which  the  music  drama  of  the  future  will 
pass.  Dargomuishki  in  Russia,  Charpentier  and  Debussy  in 
France  have  each  successfully  essayed  opera  in  this  method  of 
words  almost  spoken  to  music. 

An  older  musician  than  Holbrooke,  Scott,  or  Carse  is  Mr. 
William  Wallace,  born  in  1860,  and  whose  w'orks  may  therefore 
be  judged  with  more  finality  than  theirs.  Mr.  Wallace’s  virile  and 
spirited  ‘‘  Freebooter’s  Songs  ”  and  his  “Lords  of  the  Sea  ”  are 
more  or  less  well  known.  His  symphonic  poems,  “  The  Passing 
of  Beatrice  ’  ’  (after  Dante)  and  ‘  ‘  Sister  Helen  ’  ’  (after  Rossetti) , 
or  his  “  Rhapsody  of  Mary  Magdalene,”  if  lacking  in  the  science 
and  sensationalism  of  the  w’ork  of  Richard  Strauss ,  for  which  a  cult 
is  now  being  so  arduously  fostered  here,  strike  one  as  having 
infinitely  higher  aesthetic  aims  than  can  be  claimed  for  Strauss’s 
productions.  In  a  different  genre  to  his  tone  poems,  but  eminently 
characteristic  of  a  certain  rugged  Scotch  humour,  is  Mr.  Wallace’s 
chorus  for  men’s  voices  ;  “  The  Massacre  of  the  Maephersons.” 

A  composer  whose  work  is  beautifully  finished  and  simple, 
concise,  and  in  its  own  way  effective,  is  W.  Y.  Hurlstone,  who, 
however,  just  misses  that  stroke  of  individuality  and  freedom 
which  attracts  one  to  F.  C.  Nicholls  and  these  others.  Yet  well 
in  Hurlstone’s  style,  and  delightful  withal,  is  a  fairy  suite,  “  The 
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Magic  Mirror.”  Dainty,  charming  little  conceits  such  as  this 
never  come  amiss. ^  Another  of  our  young  Englishmen  is  Mr. 
Clutsam,  whose  material  is  mostly  unconventional  and  poetic,  as 
the  titles  of  several  of  his  works  suggest  “  The  Blessed  Damozel,” 

”  The  Passing  of  Pan.” 

Full  of  dramatic  pow’er  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Herbert  Bed¬ 
ford.  The  instinct  of  drama  informs  his  suite  ‘‘Queen 
Mab  ”  ;  it  pervades  his  rendering  of  the  love  scene  from 
the  second  act  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  is  rife  in 
his  scena  for  soprano  and  orchestra,  ‘‘  Vox  Veris,”  the 
words  by  A.  P.  Graves,  or  again  in  his  charming  nocturne  for 
contralto,  ‘‘  Summer  Dawn.”  Mr.  Bedford  has  w’ritten  one  com¬ 
plete  opera,  ‘‘  Kit  Marlow'e,”  to  a  libretto  based  upon  a  play  of  the 
same  name  by  W.  L.  Courtney,  but  each  of  the  above  cited  com¬ 
positions  is  a  fragment  wholly  redolent  of  opera  at  its  best, 
Amongst  Mr.  Bedford’s  smaller  lyrics  is  a  fascinating  setting  of 
Shelley’s  ‘‘  Ode  to  Music.”  If  Mr.  Bedford’s  tendencies  specially 
i)oint  to  opera,  this  is  equally  true  of  Mr.  Granville  Bantock.  This 
composer’s  fine  creative  power  of  phrase  lends  itself  to  grandiose 
broad  effects.  He  has  a  valuable  gift  for  musical  characterisation, 
and  evolves  his  ideas  with  a  rich  colouring  and  elaboration,  and  a 
note  of  suave,  languorous  Oriental  passion,  which  in  such  scores 
as  his  remarkable  setting  of  ‘‘  Omar  Khayyam,”  one  feels  to  be 
cooped  in  and  held  back  on  the  concert  platform.  Mr.  Bantock 
can  also  meet  us  with  an  infectious  pulse  throb  of  life  and  fire, 
as  in  his  ‘‘  Time  Spirit,”  a  short  work  for  chorus  :  — 

Better  the  flash  of  the  sword  blade 

Than  its  blinded  sleep  in  the  scabbard. 

Not  the  least  notewwthy  in  this  group  of  young  men  is  Mr. 
Richard  Walthew.  Whether  Mr.  Walthew  handles  short  lyrics 
of  the  type  of  Herrick’s  ‘‘  To  Daffodils,”  or  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe’s 
‘‘  Eldorado  ”  ;  or  poems  of  larger  breath — Keats’s  ‘‘  Ode  to  a  Night¬ 
ingale,”  for  example,  or  Browning’s  ‘‘  Pied  Piper,”  all  are  treated 
with  a  wonderfully  delicate  and  spiritual  fancy  and  flow'  of  grace¬ 
ful  melody.  Besides  his  purely  vocal  works  Mr.  Walthew  has 
added  most  efficiently  to  the  literature  of  chamber  music.  One 
would  also  like  to  include  in  any  resume  of  modern  British  music 
the  name  of  Percy  Rideout,  which  was  first  heard  by  London 
audiences  some  sixteen  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Henschel  produced 
his  very  dramatic  symphonic  poem  after  Shelley’s  ‘‘Epipsychi- 
dion.”  Dr.  Rideout  was  then  twenty-two  years  of  age.  A 

(I)  Mr.  W.  Y.  Hurlstone  died  in  1906,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty. 
He  left  some  beautiful  chamber  music,  songs,  and  a  “Litanei,”  which,  by  a 
strange  coincidence,  was  publicly  performed  in  London  the  evening  of  his  death. 
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recent  concert  of  his  compositions  could  show  how  well  his  gift 
has,  in  the  meanwhile,  matured.  A  sonata  for  violin  and  piano¬ 
forte  then  given  is  probably  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  produced 
in  England  for  many  years.  In  the  hands  of  a  Kreisler  or  an 
Ysaye,  a  work  of  this  calibre  would  certainly  add  to  the  prestige 
of  the  interpreter,  and  draw  intelligent  attention  to  the  composer. 

Another  half  dozen  or  so  names  to  be  sought  with  interest 
on  our  concert  or  theatre  programmes  might  deservedly  be 
recorded.  York  Bowen,  to  wit,  Benjamin  Dale,  Norman  O’Neill, 
Learmont  Drysdale,  Frank  Bridge,  Alfred  Barley,  or  T.  F. 
Dunhill.  Nor  has  allusion  then  been  made  to  the  serious  voca¬ 
tion  and  high  ideals  of  Walford  Davies,  the  composer  of  “  Every¬ 
man  ”  and  the  resuscitator  of  the  Bach  choir,  nor  to  the  fine 
“Shakespearean”  overtures  of  Clarence  Lucas. ^ 

One  would' not  pretend  to  place  any  one  of  these  musicians  on  a 
par  with  Beethoven  or  Mozart.  But  one  would  urge  with  all  due 
emphasis  that  here  for  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  Purcell  we 
have,  not  one  man  alone,  but  a  dozen  all  doing  every  whit  as  good 
work,  and  in  some  instances  better,  than  is  at  present  being  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  Continent.  And  for  the  second  time  only  in  our 
musical  history,  taking  Sullivan  as  a  starting  point,  w’e  have  men 
in  whose  work  we  begin  to  detect  those  priceless  attributes  of 
character  and  individuality  without  which,  art,  no  matter  what  the 
chosen  medium  of  expression,  music,  painting,  literature,  can 
never  live  or  carry  home  conviction — attributes  of  character  and 
individuality  which  enable  the  cultured  listener  to  distinguish  as 
readily  betw’een  a  Mozart,  a  Chopin,  a  Grieg,  as  a  reader  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  Carlyle  and  Stevenson,  between  Shelley  and 
Pope. 

At  the  present  juncture,  and  by  very  reason  besides  that  at  last 
we  have  to  deal  with  a  sub-stratum  of  the  nervous  sensibility  in¬ 
separable  from  all  true  creative  genius,  our  music  requires  the  most 

(1)  There  are  doubtless  many  sins  of  omission  in  the  list  of  British  composers 
here  enumerated,  but  only  those  have  been  included  whose  work  the  writer  of  the 
article  has  had  opportunities  of  hearing  and  studying.  Had  space  permitted, 
several  remarkable  efforts  of  British  women  composers  might  also  have  been 
analysed.  The  operas  of  Ethel  Smyth,  or  the  ballet  music  of  Dora  Bright,  or 
the  delicate,  feminine  style  of  Liza  Lehmann,  and  the  lyrics,  exquisite  of  their 
kind,  of  Katharine  Ramsay  (the  Marchioness  of  Tullibardine).  In  criticising 
and  appreciating  music,  moreover,  it  has  always  to  be  remembered  that  personal 
temperament  must  always  have  a  large  share.  Thus  the  composers  here  dealt 
with  will  probably  appeal  with  more  or  less  sympathy  to  different  listeners. 
.\nd  should  the  perusal  of  this  article  inspire  a  few  readers  to  embark  upon  a 
voyage  of  discovery  for  themselves,  they  are  warned  that,  like  the  present 
writer,  they  are  bound  to  find  themselves  confronted  and  discouraged  here  and 
there  by  pretentious  verbosity  and  incoherence.  Still,  one  ventures  to  assert 
that  neither  of  these  defects  can  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  any  of  the  composers 
mentioned  above. 
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tender  and  judicious  encouragement.  In  order  that  the  British 
composer  may  rise  to  a  full  measure  of  attainment  he  is  sorely  in  ' 
need  of  opportunities  of  hearing  his  own  work  and  that  of  his  I 

colleagues  adequately  performed.  And  he  needs  too  the  stimulus  I 
of  intelligent  applause  and  criticism.  The  day  is  past  and  over  I 
when  he  could  best  profit  by  listening  to  foreign  music.  We  want  ' 
to  create  a  genuinely  English  musical  atmosphere.  This  can  only  I 
be  achieved  by  making  British  music  the  daily  bread  of  our  f 
concerts,  after  the  vogue  of  other  countries,  with  regard  to  their 
respective  native  composers.  With  certain  isolated  exceptions,  i 
as  in  the  case  of  Sullivan,  the  attitude  of  the  British  public 
towards  music  has  changed  but  little  since  the  days  of  Handel.  ! 

From  his  day  onwards  music  in  England  may  be  summed  up  I 

practically  in  the  visits  to  our  hospitable  shores  of  every  L 

category  of  foreign  virtuosi ,  chiefly  the  ‘  ‘  stars  ’  ’  of  foreign  I 

opera,  or  the  lions  of  the  piano  and  violin,  who,  when  once  they  I 

have  been  sufficiently  advertised,  are  nowhere  better  received,  I 

or  for  that  matter  as  handsomely  remunerated,  as  in  England— the  r 

pianists  having  one  solid  pecuniary^  advantage  over  both  singer 
and  violinist,  inasmuch  as  they  arc  mostly  exploited  by  competing  ^ 
pianoforte  manufacturers.  * 

Needless  to  say,  the  repertoire  of  the  foreign  artist  is  not  drawn 
from  English  sources.  In  this  whole  scheme  of  musical  exploita¬ 
tion,  there  is  no  question  whatever  of  art.  Commerce,  and  com¬ 
merce  only,  is  rampant.  The  young  British  composer  for  the 
most  part  esteems  himself  fortunate  if  he  obtain  one,  or  at  most 
two,  usually  scantily  rehearsed  performances  of  a  manuscript  | 
score.  His  best  chances  are  at  the  provincial  musical  festivals, 
w’here  he  must  as  often  as  not  prostitute  his  talent  to  the  tastes 
of  local  magnates.^  It  is  also  obvious  that  works  of  w'holly  modern 
tendency  can  sadly  lose  their  distinctive  colour  and  effect,  sand¬ 
wiched  into  incongruous,  ill-assorted  programmes.  Granted  as 
many,  and  as  careful  rehearsals  and  as  much  advertising  to  works 
by  Holbrooke,  Bedford,  or  Wallace  as  are  now  accorded  in  London 
to  a  Domestic  Symphony  by  Richard  Strauss,  and  the  British 
public  would  soon  learn  that  good  can  come  out  of  Nazareth. 

Yet  in  advocating  concerts  of  British  music,  one  would  not  in 
any  wise  encourage  the  peculiar  methods  of  wasting  £27,000 
adopted  at  what  are  known  in  London  as  the  “  Patron’s  Fund” 

(1)  With  regard  to  the  perpetual  repetitions  of  well-worn  oratorios — a  special 
feature  at  our  provincial  musical  festivals — it  may  be  remarked  that  at  the  last 
Birmingham  Festival  there  was  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  receipts  when 
Elijah  and  The  Messiah  were  given.  The  local  authorities  stated  that,  whilst 
the  hall  was  filled  whenever  new  works  were  given,  the  attendance  at  the 
performance  of  The  Messiah  was  very  disappointing,  and  the  next  committee 
would  have  to  consider  the  question  of  the  inclusion  of  that  work  in  the 
programme  of  the  festival. 
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Concerts.  Calculated  actually  to  harm  the  cause  of  the  British 
composer  is  a  three  hours’  performance  of  a  string  of  new  works, 
often  chosen  in  a  narrow  and  parochial  spirit,  and  given  once 
only  and  under  by  no  means  the  most  artistic  conditions  before  an 
audience  composed  of  a  bored  Royalty,  with  a  background  of 
Academics  and  students,  and  a  sprinkling  of  press  men. 

Music  has  always  moved  in  cycles.  Where  the  instrumental 
development  of  the  art  is  concerned,  its  history  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  the  cycle  of  chamber  music,  followed  by  the  maturing 
of  the  symphony.  And  now  the  only  logical  sequence  of  the 
symphonic  poem — itself  the  direct  descendant  of  the  symphony — 
would  seem  to  be  intelligent,  literary  opera  as  differentiated  from 
the  niaiseries  of  the  old  Italian  school  or  the  ponderous  lucubra¬ 
tions  of  the  later  Wagnerian  music  drama.  France,  Scandinavia, 
Kussia  have  already  turned  in  this  direction,  and  good  as  is  the 
work  of  our  modern  men  it  is  evident  that  they  are  terribly 
hampered  and  tied  by  the  practically  effete  forms  of  oratorio, 
cantata,  suite,  &c.,  chiefly  demanded  of  them  by  the  purveyors 
of  our  musical  festivals.  Were  opera  a  national  institution  in 
England,  affording  reasonable  scope  for  the  systematic  production 
of  native  works,  Bedford,  Bantock,  Holbrooke,  Rideout,  to 
mention  no  others,  might  easily  be  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
modern  schools  of  musical  composition.  In  brief  it  is  surely  time 
that  some  attempt  were  made  to  raise  our  musical  performances 
to  a  similar  basis  with  those  of  the  Continent.  We  want,  for 
instance,  a  permanent  opera,  not  in  London  alone,  but  with 
affiliated  branches  throughout  the  provinces,  and  good  orchestras 
all  over  the  country  on  a  level  with  the  two  now  existent  in 
London,  viz.,  “The  London  Symphony’’  and  “The  Queen’s 
Hall.’’  Let  other  English  towns  follow  the  lead  of  that  excel¬ 
lent  institution,  the  Bournemouth  Municipal  Orchestra,  the 
first  and  only  one  of  its  kind  in  England,  and  which  during  five 
hundred  or  more  concerts  has  been  specially  attentive  to  the 
British  composer. 

In  London  one  would,  by  the  way,  like  to  draw  attention  to 
the  progressive  spirit — unfortunately  not  too  much  encouraged 
by  the  public — of  two  youthful  organisations,  “  The  London 
Choral  Society,’’  under  the  able  conductorship  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Fagge,  and  “The  Oriana  Madrigal  Society,”  with  which  Mr. 
Kennedy  Scott  is  accomplishing  most  cultivated  and  musicianly 
work.  There  is  a  pathetic,  almost  forlorn,  aspect,  too,  but 
perhaps  also  a  slightly  hopeful  sign  of  better  times  ahead  in 
the  contemporary  struggles  of  various  youthful  organisers  of 
concerts  of  British  chamber  music.  Mr.  Holbrooke  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Dunhill,  for  instance,  have  both  of  them  recently 
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ventured  to  hire  quite  the  smallest  and  most  inconspicuous  concert 
halls  in  the  West  End,  and  to  make  appeal  for  the  merits  of 
their  own  and  their  colleagues’  compositions.  The  financial 
results  of  the  undertaking  do  not  appear,  so  far,  to  have  been 
altogether  satisfactory. 

One  cause  for  the  backward  state  of  our  general  musical  culture 
and  enthusiasm  is  unfortunately  to  be  found  in  the  defective 
system  of  musical  education  prevailing  in  our  public  music  schools, 
where  a  method  of  instruction  by  cramming  has  gradually 
established  itself,  and  now  obtains  almost  exclusively.  This 
again  is  but  another  result  of  our  disastrous  insular  habit  of  view¬ 
ing  music  simply  as  a  commerce  and  trade.  Examination  fees, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  the  mainstay  of  our  music  schools, 
securing  a  steady  annual  income  to  the  examining  bodies, 
whose  scholastic  duties  extend  even  to  the  confines  of  the  colonies. 
As  to  the  hundreds  of  pupils  who  annually  pass  through  the 
examiners’  hands,  few  would  seem  to  aspire  to  any  other  glory  than 
the  privilege  of  inscribing  after  their  names  three  or  four  cabalistic 
letters,  or  of  exhibiting  to  the  gaze  of  admiring  friends  and  rela¬ 
tions  a  medal  of  bronze,  or  it  may  be  silver,  or  even  gold !  The 
more  medals  or  initials  awarded  to  the  pupils,  the  less  noteworthy 
as  a  rule  are  their  musical  qualifications. 

We  want,  therefore,  to  do  our  best  to  create  a  good  native 
school  of  soloists,  conductors,  and  teachers  able  to  enter  heart 
and  soul  into  the  national  spirit  of  the  w'orks  they  have  to 
interpret.^  At  the  root  of  every  reform  should  also  be  the  firm 
determination  to  relegate  all  musical  huckstering  to  its  right  place. 
If  we  analyse  the  complicated,  integral  parts  of  modern  opera  and 
realise  the  infinite  amount  of  labour  and  rehearsing  requisite 
before  any  artistic  balance  and  perfection  of  ensemble  can  be 
obtained,  we  readily  comprehend  that  opera  launched  upon  com¬ 
mercial  principles  is  untenable  from  an  artistic  standpoint.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  the  best  Continental  opera  houses  do  not  so  much 
as  pay  their  way,  much  less  bring  in  a  profit.  The  State  provides 
for  their  maintenance,  w'hich  is  often  further  subsidised  by  the 
generosity  of  private  persons. 

What  applies  to  the  upkeep  of  an  opera  applies  also,  though  in 
a  lesser  degree,  to  the  working  of  a  good  orchestra.  If  its  render¬ 
ings  are  to  be  thoroughly  efficient,  its  repertoire  varied  and 

(X)  Especially  valuable  would  be  a  practical  training  school  for  young  con¬ 
ductors,  in  which  our  younger  musicians  could  have  continual  opportunities 
of  conducting  each  other’s  works,  with  the  guidance  and  advice  of  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  H.  J.  Wood,  and,  with  a  view  to  a  wider  horizon  for  good  native  players 
of  Both  chamber  and  orchestral  music,  students  of  that  much  neglected  instru¬ 
ment,  the  viola,  should  be  carefully  encouraged,  as  well  as  native  players  of  the 
horn  and  wood  wind  tribe. 
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J  advanced,  much  more  time  must  necessarily  be  given  to  rehears- 
[  itig  than  to  public  performances;  and  its  members,  if  worthy  of 
their  hire,  must  be  assured  a  regular  livelihood,  which  it  would 
j  be  desirable  to  supplement  by  pensions  on  retirement,  for  only 
by  such  means  can  a  lastingly  high  standard  of  orchestral  playing 
be  secured.  Whilst  ujion  the  subject  of  orchestras,  one  might 
||  perhaps  touch  upon  our  own  time-honoured  institution,  the  Royal 
t  Philharmonic  Society,  which  is  approaching  its  centenary,  and 
I  which  exists  presumably  solely  for  the  sake  of  art.  To  such  a 
society  one  would  naturally  look  as  the  chief  protector  and 
encourager  of  all  national  tendencies  in  music.  The  Royal  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Society  restricts  itself  to  some  six  or  seven  concerts 
annually,  a  procedure  suggestive  of  admirable  possibilities  for 
I  study  and  rehearsal.  Its  public  performances  should  of  course  be 
»  occasions  for  offering  foreign  connoisseurs  a  fair  criterion  of  our 
J,  native  musical  creativeness  and  {lower  of  interpretation.  As  it 
f  is,  however,  the  efforts  of  the  Society  are  apparently  mainly 
directed  to  a  fairly  mediocre  performance  of  foreign  works — 
rarely  chosen  in  the  case  of  novelties  with  any  very  striking 

I  discrimination — and  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  executants. 
Musical  criticism,  which  might  advisably  be  one  of  the  finest 
aids  in  the  formation  of  a  cultured  musical  judgment  amongst 
amateurs,  is  with  us  little  more  than  a  handy  tool  of  advertise¬ 
ment.  A  few  small  music  journals,  issued  by  various  music 
tirms  to  advertise  their  own  wares,  contain  in  addition  a  little 
musical  chit-chat,  and  ancient  encyclopaedic  history  concerning 
the  “precursors”  of  the  piano  or  of  the  organ,  interspersed 
with  anecdotes  about  Handel’s  favourite  periwigs,  some 
recondite  matter  concerning  Wagner,  and  so  on.  Various 
praiseworthy  but  abortive  attempts  have  been  made  to  es¬ 
tablish  an  English  Musical  Review,  of  sufficiently  literary  and 
musical  excellence  as  to  appeal  to  educated  persons  especially 
interested  in  music ;  a  journal  which  could  fairly  be  placed  beside 
I  The  Studio  or  The  Spectator — let  us  say. 

:  The  principal  daily  papers,  it  is  true,  now  devote  considerable 

space  to  music.  But  as  long  as  the  commercial  side  of  the 
r  matter  is  energetically  propagated,  editors  and  critics  alike  appear 
!  content  to  leave  any  question  of  art  in  abeyance.  One  recalls, 
I  too,  the  pleasant  attitude  of  the  weary  music  reporter  who 
I  remarked  :  “  If  you  heard  as  much  music  as  I  do,  I  assure  you 
I  you  would  hate  it  quite  as  much.” 

Nor  do  any  of  the  leading  weekly  journals  seem  disposed  to 
place  musical  criticism  ujX)n  any  very  high  plane.  For  them 
music  is  distinctly  the  “Cinderella”  of  the  arts.  There  is  no 
one,  for  example,  treating  music  with  the  thorough  knowledge, 
VOL.  LXXXIII.  N.s.  s 
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the  individual  temperament,  and  first-rate  literary  technique 
common  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley  and  Mr.  ^^lax  Beerbohiu  as 
dramatic  critics. 

In  the  interests  of  general  intelligence  as  well  as  of  musical 
culture  quite  half  the  concerts  given  in  London,  if  not  in  the 
provinces,  should,  of  course,  be  suppressed,  and  steps  might  well 
be  taken  amongst  any  other  reforms  to  overhaul  our  scale  of 
concert  ticket  charges.  The  deceptive  system  of  pricing  scats  at 
half  a  guinea  and  distributing  them  broadcast  to  a  free  list  of 
deadheads  should  be  rigorously  abolished.  As  we  have  reiterated, 
music  is  an  art,  not  a  commerce,  but  worthy  concert-givers  will 
probably  realise  far  more  by  a  genuine  sale  of  their  tickets  at 
prices  ranging  from  sixpence  to  four  shillings  than  by  advertising 
guinea  and  half-guinea  stalls  for  formality’s  sake,  whereby  how¬ 
ever  they  certainly  deter  a  large  portion  of  music  loving  listeners 
from  paying  to  hear  them. 

One  very  astonishing  feature  at  our  concerts  is  the  sale  of  the 
‘  ‘  analytical  ’  ’  programme ,  a  compilation  bristling  with  t('chnicali- 
ties  and  learned  phraseology.  If  at  a  performance  of  Shakespeare, 
or  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  a  grammar  were  offered  to  purchase,  who 
would  buy  it,  or  who  in  a  picture-gallery  w'ould  be  inveigled  into 
perusal  of  a  pamphlet  dealing  with  the  rudimentary  elements  of 
perspective  and  anatomy?  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  happens 
at  our  concerts,  where  paterfamilias  meekly  invests  a  shilling  or 
sixpence  in  so  many  pages  of  Beethovian  or  Straussian  grammar, 
as  the  case  may  be,  confessing  the  while  that  “  He  doesn’t  for  the 
life  of  him  know  what  it  all  means.” 

There  w’as  a  Victorian  phase  in  our  history  when  Englishmen  as 
a  race  were  rather  proud  than  otherwise  to  be  considered  unmusical. 
In  our  own  era,  the  actuality  of  the  British  composer,  the  subject 
now  in  question,  precludes  us,  whether  we  will  or  no,  from  the 
ban  of  this  stigma. 

However  much,  too,  we  may  perhaps  pose  to  the  contrary,  we 
are,  after  all,  probably  no  poorer  either  in  art  perceptions,  general 
intelligence,  or  money  than  are  our  neighbours  on  the  Continent; 
and  as  far  as  the  financing  of  music  is  concerned,  could  we  really 
dive  to  the  heart  of  the  business,  we  should  doubtless  be  appalled 
to  find  how  much  money  annually  circulates  here  to  keep  the 
music  trade  going,  and  to  discover  w’ho  those  are  who  cany 
off  the  profits.  But  to  foster  a  real  love  and  understanding  of 
music  as  a  recognised  national  art,  to  beget  ever  new  and  ever 
better  generations  of  listeners  and  composers,  depends  at  the 
actual  moment  entirely  upon  a  direction  of  energy  and  taste. 
The  material  is  there  ready  to  hand.  And  w'e  are  a  free  nation. 

A.  E.  Keetox. 
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“Quick!”  cried  the  ‘“incomparable  Arthenice  ”  after  a  long 
fit  of  abstraction  on  a  momentous  evening  nearly  three  hundred 
years  ago,  ‘‘  Quick !  Get  me  some  paper.  J\ii  trouve  le  moycn 
(le  fairc  ce  que  je  voulais."  She  had  indeed;  the  plan  of  the 
uew  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  was  roughly  sketched  at  once,  with 
that  memorable  side  staircase  which  allowed  for  the  first  suites 
of  comfortable  and  spacious  sitting-rooms  known  to  French  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  in  that  hour  the  social  life  of  the  modern  world  was 
born. 

The  Queen  Mother,  Marie  de  iMedicis,  sent  her  architect  to 
see  Madame  de  Rambouillet ’s  plans,  when  she  set  about  building 
the  Luxembourg  soon  afterwards.  Henceforth  it  was  recognised 
that  such  a  house  must  be  a  temple  under  the  sway  of  a  priestess  ; 
a  sanctuary  dedicated  to  all  the  amenities,  to  literature,  to  art, 
to  wit  and  soft  laughter,  to  the  gentler  life  which  had  been 
crushed  out  of  existence  by  the  long  struggles  of  the  League,  and 
by  the  rough  and  boisterous  ways  of  a  court  whose  home  was 
usually  a  camp. 

With  what  art  she  docked  her  shrine,  that  social  genius  who 
brought  women  back  into  their  own  kingdom  when  she  planned 
not  only  the  first  of  all  the  salons,  but  a  far-reaching  revolution 
of  which  even  she,  who  knew  everything,  could  not  foresee  all 
the  issues.  The  walls  were  tinted  blue  instead  of  the  everlasting 
tan-colour  or  scarlet  of  her  day ;  the  lights  were  softened  and 
shrouded.  Screens  and  chairs  were  grouped  with  subtle  art ; 
the  beautiful  cabinet  here,  the  fine  picture  there,  unearthed  from 
neglected  garrets,  the  appearance  of  books  as  part  of  the  furniture 
of  life,  the  introduction  of  many  flowers  in  crystal  vases,  all 
these  things,  the  commonplaces  of  to-day,  were  used  by  that 
bold  innovator  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  sound  a  lost  note, 
to  produce  a  certain  effect  on  all  who  entered  in.  They  were, 
indeed,  part  of  a  systematic  process  for  the  subduing  of  certain 
magnificent  fighting  animals  and  their  feminine  counterparts. 

An  older  generation,  born  and  bred  in  the  camps  of  the  Great 
Henri,  where  the  game  was  war,  and  the  stakes  were  life  and 
death,  had  brought  up  in  their  own  fashion  the  younger  soldier- 
nobles  and  the  martial  ladies  who  loved  to  share  their  sports 
often  disguised  in  male  attire ;  but  these  instinctively  low’ered 
their  loud  voices  as  they  paused  at  the  entrance  of  the  ”  Chamhre 
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bleuc.”  Mademoiselle,  “  La  Grande  Mademoiselle,”  herself 
most  splendid  swashbuckler  of  them  all,  hushed  her  stentorian 
tones  and  left  her  customary  ”  mille  imyrecations”  on  that 
threshold,  for  she  loved  the  presiding  genius  with  all  her  stout 
honest  heart.  She  now  set  herself  to  acquire  a  taste  for  “  belles 
conversations  ”  and  literary  diversions  in  favour  there  with 
characteristic  determination,  and  certainly  not  without  success. 

It  is  to  Mademoiselle,  indeed,  that  we  owe  the  most  vivid 
picture  of  Madame  de  llambouillet  in  her  sanctuary.  The  fan¬ 
tastic  species  of  roman  a  clef  so  popular  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century  set  many  great  ladies  to  w^ork  at 
their  friends’  (or  their  own)  portraits.  Mademoiselle,  after  her 
training  in  the  Chambre  bleue,  always  galloped  sturdily  abreast  the 
fashion  in  literature ;  moreover,  long  years  of  enforced  leisure 
during  her  exile  from  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  after  the  disasters 
of  the  Fronde  turned  her  into  an  industrious  scribe.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  La  Princcsse  de  Paphlagonie  owes  much,  at  least, to 
its  reputed  author,  and  if  such  a  strain  of  sentiment  and  real 
tenderness  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  her  voluminous  memoirs  it  must 
be  remembered  that  she  was  looking  back  here  from  darker  days 
to  the  happiest  time  of  her  life,  when  the  greatest  heiress  and 
the  most  popular  princess  of  France,  its  possible  future  Queen, 
glorious,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  not  a  little  vainglorious  too, 
had  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  woman  whose  infinite  charm  and  gifts 
won  her  so  much  affection  from  her  own  as  well  as  from  the 
other  sex. 

Years  of  neglect,  of  suffering  from  the  defection  of  friends 
whose  loyalty  to  the  most  loyal  of  women  had  not  been  proof 
against  the  frowns  of  the  new  court,  had  disposed  IMademoisellc 
de  Montpensier  to  dw’ell  more  lovingly  than  ever  on  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  those  who  had  been  intimately  associated  with  the 
golden  days  of  her  youth.  The  company  of  the  Precieuses  had 
been  long  dispersed,  merged  into  the  more  absorbing  drama  of 
the  Fronde  in  w^hich  so  many  of  them  played  leading  parts; 
when  Mademoiselle  took  pen  in  hand  to  enshrine  the  memory 
of  Arth^nice,  it  was  no  wnndcr  that  she  did  so  in  a  melting  mood. 

Je  la  crois  voir  dans  un  enfoncement  ou  le  soleil  ne  p4n^tre  point,  et  d'oii 
la  lumiere  n’est  pas  tout  k  fait  bannie  :  cet  antre  est  entourd  de  grands  vases 
de  crystal  pleins  des  plus  belles  fleurs  du  printemps,  qui  durent  toujours  dans 
les  jardins  qui  sont  aupres  de  son  temple,  pour  lui  produire  ce  qui  lui  est 
agr^able;  autour  d’elle  il  y  a  force  tableaux  de  toutes  les  personnes  qu'elle 
aime;  ses  regards  sur  ces  portraits  portent  toute  benediction  aux  originaui: 
il  y  a  encore  force  livres  sur  des  tablettes  qui  sont  dans  cette  grotte  :  on  pent 
juger  qu’ils  ne  traitent  de  rien  de  common. 

In  this  place,  she  continues,  only  a  few  persons  are  admitted 
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at  a  time,  “  Ja  confusion  Jtii  deplaisant,”  while  the  “  thunders 
of  anger  are  never  heard  here,  “  celle-ci  n’en  a  famais,  cest  la 
douceur  mime.” 

Such  was  the  woman  who  contrived  to  bring  about  a  social 
'  revolution  of  vast  importance  with  less  jar  and  commotion  than 
is  caused  by  a  change  in  the  fashion  of  sleeves  nowadays.  Her 
methods  may  be  commended  to  the  notice  of  those  who  have 
lately  proclaimed  themselves  the  champions  of  their  oppressed 
sex  in  our  own  country  ! 

The  players,  under  her  auspices,  took  quickly  to  their  parts. 
Another  turn  of  the  wheel,  and  something  like  rank  democracy 
is  in  progress  there. 

i  Menage,  the  little  bourgeois  jwet  and  pedant,  unspeakably 
nasty  in  his  habits,  is  laying  down  the  law  to  the  great  Conde, 
a  biting  wit  himself  in  his  own  gaulois  fashion,  but  lately  brought 
i  to  understand  that  these  insect  scribblers  from  the  garrets  are 
not  to  be  trodden  under  foot,  that  they  have  to  be  courteously 
spoken  to,  even  listened  to,  such  is  the  power  of  Arthenice. 
Mademoiselle  herself,  fanatical  worshipper  of  birth  and  her 
own  royal  house,  hangs  upon  the  words  of  “  the  honhomme 
!  Corneille,”  and  learns  from  them  only  too  well  ‘‘to  despise 
the  base  passion  of  love”  in  the  days  of  her  youth  in  order  to 
fall  a  prey  in  later  desolate  years  to  Xemesis  in  the  shape  of 
ugly,  spiteful  little  de  Lauzun  and  the  jeering  crowd  of  younger 
courtiers.  Princes  and  great  ladies,  poor  poets  and  playw’rights, 
all  meet  at  the  Hotel  Eambouillet,  a  gay  and  brilliant  company ; 
I  the  oracles  are  dumb,  and  the  goal  towards  which  they  speed  is 
i  not  foretold. 

i  Yet  ‘‘  here,”  says  one  of  the  finest  observers  and  the  wittiest 
writers  of  modern  France,  ‘‘here  was  forged  the  yoke  which 
another  will,  slow,  stubborn,  indomitable,  was  so  soon  to  lay  on 
those  proud  necks.”  ^ 

j  When  Louis  XIV.  transformed  the  turbulent  nobles  of  France 
into  flunkeys  obedient  to  his  beck  and  call,  Aiw^de  Barine  (in 
!  her  brilliant  picture  of  the  generation  of  La  Grande  Mademoiselle) 
holds  the  incomparable  Arthenice  to  have  been  his  involuntary 
accomplice  W’hen  she  cut  her  lions’  claws,  and  gave  the  taste. 
[  for  belles  conrersations ,  mild  diversions,  and  courteous  manners 
to  those  who  had  hitherto  taken  their  pleasure  in  bold  adventures, 
the  roughest  sports,  in  self-assertion  of  the  most  truculent  kind. 

Thus  Arthenice  is  held  in  a  measure  responsible  for  the  ap¬ 
proaching  fate  of  her  order;  at  any  rate,  the  suggestion  gives 
I  food  for  reflection.  How  far  is  it  possible  to  disentangle  the 
^  exact  part  played  by  any  individual  in  the  great  tidal  movements 

(1)  Tn  Jeuitesse.  de.  Ln  Grande  Madevioiaelle,  by  Arvede  Barine. 
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of  the  world?  The  time  is  ripe,  and  at  the  psychological 
moment  the  man,  or  even  the  woman,  equipped  by  nature  for  the 
work,  is  impelled  to  seize  the  helm  and  guide  the  boat  to  its 
appointed  goal.  But  what  mortal  could  teach  it  to  ride  against 
the  resistless  wave  that  rose  no  man  knows  where,  whose  course 
is  so  often  unperceivcd  by  those  whom  it  is  bearing  along?  To 
fight  against  the  order  of  the  gods  is  unprofitable  vanity,  and 
strews  the  way  with  wrecks;  but  to  go  before,  discerning  the 
appointed  path  and  lighting  the  way,  is  to  take  hands  with  the 
immortals,  and  if  genius  means  anything  it  is  surely  this.  It 
may  well  be  thought  that  such  high  matters  lie  beyond  the  scope 
of  an  article  on  the  social  gatherings  of  a  small  and  carefullv 
selected  group  of  people  who  met  together  in  a  certain  house 
in  Paris,  long  since  vanished  like  themselves.  Yet  who  can 
■say  what  things  are  small  and  what  are  great  until  long  after¬ 
wards,  when  it  is  often  possible  to  trace  some  of  the  threads 
which  went  to  the  weaving  of  the  pattern  ?  The  time  had  come 
when  France  was  to  take  her  place  for  many  a  long  day  as  the 
•civilising  agent  of  Europe,  the  supremo  court  of  literature  and 
art.  It  was  she  who  was  to  sot  the  standard  of  manners  and 
social  usages,  in  fact  of  all  those  essential  gifts  and  graces  without 
which  life  in  the  modern  world  would  be  but  a  struggle  for  sheer 
bald  existence. 

It  was  first  of  all  necessary,  therefore,  that  women  should 
once  more  be  reinstated  in  their  own  place  in  a  country  where 
it  had  always  been  and  always  vras  to  be  a  high  one.  A  reaction 
was  already  setting  in  as  regards  feminine  education  before 
Madame  de  Eambouillet  had  finished  building  her  new  house, 
and  the  ladies  wdiom  she  gathered  about  her  later  on,  yonu", 
exquisite,  gifted,  and  witt^^  were  already  women  of  real  cultiva¬ 
tion,  far  in  advance  of  most  of  their  men  friends  in  this  respect. 
The  young  Marquise  de  Sevigne,  for  instance,  as  we  know,  had 
been  rigorously  educated  under  the  auspices  of  her  uncle,  but 
no  one  was  likely  to  suffer  from  dulness  in  her  company  !  Conde  s 
lovely  sister.  Mademoiselle  de  Bourbon,  afterwards  Madame  de 
I.ongueville,  and  that  other  famous  Frondeuse  that  wms  to  be, 
Madame  de  Chevreuse,  with  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  and  Madame 
de  Sable,  one  of  the  most  charming  and  popular  women  of  her  day, 
were  amongst  the  chosen  friends  of  the  daughters  of  the  house.  It 
was  for  one  of  these,  afterwards  hladaine  de  Montausicr,  that 
“  la  Guirlande  de  Julie  ”  was  composed.  A  few  names,  picked 
almost  at  random,  show  that  the  Preeieuses  of  the  golden  days 
of  the  Hotel  Eambouillet  were  the  flower  of  all  that  was  lovely 
and  courteous,  brilliant  and  wdtty,  gracious  and  beloved  in  their 
day ;  small  wonder  that  they  proved  a  great  force.  In  such 
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company  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  men  to  pay  that  homage 
to  womanhood  that  was  once  more  demanded  of  them,  to  drop 
their  violent  horseplay  and  loud  oaths,  to  observe  some  restraint 
if!  their  conversation,  to  chasten  the  more  appalling  of  their 
stories,  even  to  purge  some  grossness  from  their  jests,  far  from 
squeamish  though  the  standard  still  remained  in  seventeenth- 
century  France.  It  w^as  a  new  and  doubtless  fascinating  experi¬ 
ence  to  plunge  into  an  atmosphere  wherein  gentleness  and  self- 
restraint  held  rule,  and  to  place  their  necks  under  the  yoke  of 
the  weak  who  were  yet  so  strong  and  so  charming. 

But  the  education  in  refinement  of  the  soldier-nobles  was  only 
a  part  of  the  mission  of  Madame  de  Kambouillet’s  friends.  It 
niusl  have  been  much  tougher  work  to  teach  Grub  Street,  sud¬ 
denly  transported  from  its  garrets,  draw  ing-room  manners.  They 
must  have  been  terrible  people,  many  of  those  grimy,  pedantic 
little  poets,  wffio  found  themselves  made  welcome  for  the  first 
time,  on  a  footing  of  equality  in  the  house  of  such  a  woman  as 
Madame  Arthenice.  There  w^as  Menage,  the  incarnation  of 
|)edants,  whose  vanity  was  only  equalled  by  his  irritable  temper 
and  horrible  habits;  Chapclain,  decked  out  in  strange  finery, 
but  greatly  gifted;  Voiture,  the  impertinent;  and  many  others. 
But  all  who  entered  here  did  so  on  the  strength  of  personal  quali¬ 
ties  only,  whether  gifts  or  graces,  and  in  this  first  of  all  demo¬ 
cratic  societies,  wdts  grew'  keen  when  matched  against  wits  of 
a  different  order,  pedantry  was  killed  with  light  mockery,  language 
was  refined  and  purified.  New  poems  and  dramas  w'ere  tested 
here  before  they  passed  out  into  the  larger  world,  and  the  sugges¬ 
tions  and  criticisms  of  the  women  of  sure  taste  and  judgment 
rendered  services  to  French  literature  which  have  been  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  its  most  earnest  students. 

Madame  de  Sevigne  and  her  friends  had  their  own  delightful 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  pretensions  of  vanity.  To  the  writer 
alluded  to  before,  Arvede  Barine,  we  ow'e  the  rescue  of  a  story 
worth  preserving,  from  some  forgotten  pages  of  Bussy  Eabutin. 
Menage,  amongst  other  absurdities,  believed  his  odious  little 
person  to  be  irresistible,  bombarded  Madame  de  Bambouillet  with 
declarations,  and  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  several  of  her 
friends,  including  Madame  de  Sevigne,  were  among  the  victims 
of  his  charms,  to  their  intense  amusement. 

Cette  (lerniero  ne  lui  laissa  pas  porter  ses  vanteries  en  Paradis.  Elle 
I’invita  im  jour  a  monter  tete  a  tete  dans  son  carrosse,  disant  “  qu’clle  ne 
evaipnait  point  que  porsonne  on  parlat.”  Outre  d’un  pareil  mepris  Menage 
Re  repandait  en  reproches.  “  Mettez-vous  dans  mon  carrosse,”  lui  dit-elle, 
“  si  vous  me  fachez  je  vous  irai  voir  chez  vous.” 

(1)  La  Jtunesse.  de,  La  Grande  MademoUelle,  by  Arvede  Barine,  p.  113. 
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Such  were  the  “  veritahles  Precieuses”  as  Moliere  calls  them 
explaining  that  his  mockery  was  directed  at  the  legion  of  dull 
imitators  who  sprang  up  very  quickly  after  the  Chambre  bleu 
became  famous,  both  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces,  for,  to  quote 
his  own  words, ^  "les  plus  excellcntes  choses  sont  sujettes  a  etre 
copices  par  de  mauvaises  singes,”  as,  indeed,  is  not  unknown  even 
nowadays. 

But  the  real  lion  of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  he  whose  influence 
over  his  own  generation  it  is  almost  imix)ssible  to  gauge  nowadays, 
was  of  a  different  order  to  the  buzzing  wits  and  graceful  verse- 
makers  who  took  part  in  all  its  diversions.  It  is  written  that 
the  “  bonhomme  Corneille  ”  could  never  be  taught  to  shine  there 
as  a  social  light,  in  spite  of  all  the  delicate  art  of  the  ladies  who 
endeavoured  to  draw  out  the  shy  and  homely  Norman,  and  induce 
him  to  play  his  part  in  the  gay  battle  of  epigram  and  counter 
thrust.  Indeed,  before  long  he  withdrew  from  their  ordinary 
meetings,  and  appeared  only  on  the  days  when  he  brought  with 
him  some  completed  work  to  read  to  the  charmed  circle  of  those 
fine  arbiters  of  literary  taste.  But  these  were  great  occa¬ 
sions  indeed.  His  hearers,  a  generation  of  romanticists,  nurtured 
on  the  intricate  and  high-sounding  sentimentalities  of  “  Astree,” 
found  here  a  clarion  call  to  something  loftier  yet,  w^hich  appealed, 
as  nothing  else  had  ever  done ,  to  all  that  was  imaginative,  generous, 
quixotic,  and  extravagant  in  those  ardent  young  people.  They 
sat  round  drinking  in  the  splendid  bombast  and  magnificent 
heroics  of  Polyeucte  and  the  Cid  in  spell-bound  delight :  the 
gorgeous  sacrifices,  the  valour,  the  resounding  devotion  of 
Corneille’s  heroes  and  heroines  gave  voice  to  the  inner  spirit 
of  the  Frondeurs  and  Frondeuses. 

It  is  difficult  indeed  not  to  believe  that  he  was  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  dramatic  and  fateful  performances  of  several 
at  least  of  his  hearers  in  that  approaching  struggle.  The  soldier 
Conde,  Madame  de  Longiieville  with  the  shining  “  bleu  tur¬ 
quoise”  eyes,  at  the  height  of  her  delicate  blonde  beauty,  and 
Madame  de  Chevreuse,  were  among  those  who  sat  at  his  feet 
in  the  Chambre  bJeue,  while  the  most  eager  of  all  his  disciples,  la 
Grande  IMademoiselle,  ow'ed  the  chief  catastrophes  of  her  life 
to  eager  endeavours  to  practise  quite  literally — as  her  manner  was 
— the  maxims  and  precepts  of  the  Corneillian  drama.  Perfectly 
honest,  loyal,  clean-minded,  and  consistent,  in  a  society  which 
knew  little  of  any  of  these  attributes.  Mademoiselle,  obstinate 
as  a  mule,  pranced  off  to  battle,  on  a  real  war-horse,  decked  out 
in  helmet  and  plumes,  to  perform  as  if  on  a  stage  in  Madame  de 
Rambouillet’s  drawing-room  the  part  of  a  Corneille  heroine 

(1)  Introduction  to  Les  Prfcifiifes  Pidicuhs. 
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according  to  her  own  interpretation  of  it,  wdth  results  which  we 
know  !  One  lingers  with  strange  affection  over  that  sturdy  figure, 
so  genuine  and  true  in  an  age  of  unrealities !  With  all  her 
jjomposity  it  is  impossible  not  to  love  Gaston  d’ Orleans’s  terrible 
daughter,  who  spoke  out  her  mind  on  all  occasions  without  fear 
or  favour,  and  always  to  her  own  undoing.  There  is  something 
almost  tragic  in  her  constant  and  desperate  efforts  to  force 
Monsieur  to  behave  like  an  honourable  man  and  a  gentleman. 
Monsieur !  that  witty  and  con-upt  decadent  to  whom  such  words 
were  but  tinkling  cymbals,  who  betrayed  his  best  friends  to 
death  to  save  himself  from  disagreeables,  whenever  he  believed 
that  his  endless  plottings  and  conspiracies  w^ere  found  out.  If 
(jaston,  however,  drove  Mademoiselle  to  despair  by  the  abysmal 
depths  of  his  treacheries,  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  remember 
that  she  was  a  rod  in  pickle  to  that  gentleman,  and  left  him 
under  no  delusions  as  to  the  nature  of  his  performances.  Yet 
disagreeable  as  he  found  it  to  face  the  storm  of  her  just  wrath 
over  and  over  again,  w’hen  she  forced  her  way,  shouting,  through 
the  closed  and  guarded  doors  behind  which  he  would  vainly 
attempt  to  shelter  himself  at  the  Ijiixembourg,  it  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  he  was  not  really  more  susceptible  to  a  punish¬ 
ment  which  she  was  incapable  of  understanding. 

Paris  has  always  been  Paris,  and  mocking  wits  w’ere  as  agile 
under  the  rule  of  Mazarin  and  the  Queen  Eegent  as  at  a  later 
time.  The  splendid  comedy  of  the  capitulation  of  Orleans  to 
Mademoiselle  attired  as  Bellona,  follow’ed  by  her  feminine  staff, 
all  glorious  in  becoming  armour,  feathers  waving,  lances  in  hand, 
accompanied  by  a  storm  of  applause  and  compliments  from  the 
admiring  and  laughing — v^es,  the  sting  of  it  lay  there — the  laugh¬ 
ing  leaders  of  the  army,  enraged  Gaston  w’ith  his  daughter  w'ho 
was  making  the  house  of  Orleans  ridiculous.  To  compare  his 
emotion  with  her  horror  of  the  dishonour  brought  u]X)n  the  family 
by  himself  may  appear^  to  an  ordinarily  upright  person  somewhat 
fantastic,  but  Monsieur’s  sense  of  humour  being  far  more  vulner¬ 
able  of  attack  than  his  conscience,  the  wittiest  man  in  Paris 
suffered  acute  discomfort  when  his  daughter  made  herself  and 
her  family  conspicuously  absurd,  as  she  did  on  this  and  many 
other  occasions. 

One  could  linger  endlessly,  if  space  did  not  forbid,  over  that 
delightfully  human  Mademoiselle  !  She  lives  and  moves  still  in 
the  pages  of  her  own  memoirs  and  those  of  her  contemporaries. 
Her  recent  French  biographer,  Madame  Arvede  Barine,  brings 
her.  and  her  world,  before  ns  with  extraordinary  vividness,  and 
with  an  art  of  which  few  living  English  waiters  knew’  the  secret. 

As  the  pupil  of  Corneille,  then.  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier 
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rode  forth  to  redeem  the  honour  of  her  house  at  Orleans  and 
afterwards,  when  Conde,  fighting  against  desperate  odds,  his  back 
against  the  closed  gates  of  Paris,  owed  his  rescue  to  this  strange 
but  indomitable  Knight-errant.  Inspired  still  by  Corneille,  sL 
made  war  on  her  own  heart  too  at  a  time  when  it  had  a  right  to  be 
heard.  How  far  the  other  great  Frondeuses  owed  their  adven¬ 
tures  and  participation  in  that  disastrous  struggle  to  the  teachings 
of  ‘  ‘  the  Cid  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  Polyeucte  ’  ’  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  say 
as  to  discern  how  far  the  iwet  is  the  product  of  his  age. 

In  any  case  it  was  from  the  Hotel  Rambouillet  that  Corneille’s 
voice  went  out  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  above  all  to  their 
womenkind.  It  was  there  that  Arthenice  once  more  brought  back 
women  to  their  own  ;  it  was  there  that  physical  strength  was  again 
taught  to  yield  to  weakness,  and  to  serve  rather  than  to  strike. 
Last,  but  not  least,  it  was  in  the  Ghambre  bleue  that  the  claim  of 
pei’sonal  merit  as  against  rank  first  became  a  recognised  iminciple, 
a  democratic  notion  truly  for  a  generation  lately  escaped  from  the 
iron  hand  of  Richelieu  and  on  its  way  to  a  new  royal  tyranny.  The 
tumult  of  the  civil  war  in  Paris  broke  up  the  gracious  circle  of 
iMadame  de  Rambouillet,  but  the  seeds  of  her  sowing  had  struck 
root  underground.  They  had  a  silent  growth,  but  they  led 
to  far  results  undreamed  of  b}’^  the  “incomparable  Arthenice” 
and  her  friends. 


M.\bel  C.  Birchenough. 


THE  HACK  QUESTION  IN  GERMANYA 

Germany,  like  England,  has  its  race  problems,  and  in  Germany 
these  race  problems  involve  language  diversities  and  consequent 
difficulties,  which  find  most  acute  expression  in  the  Polish  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Prussia,  in  the  old  Danish  districts  of  the  same  kingdom, 
and  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  Nevertheless,  when  one  considers  the 
remarkable  admixture  of  races  which  enters  into  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  German  Empire,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
the  Imperial  fabric  has  been  constructed,  the  wonder  is  that 
concord  and  harmony  are  preserved  so  well.  In  truth,  the  com¬ 
manding  fact  of  Germany’s  political  unity  is  apt  to  blind  one  to 
the  unique  variety  of  its  inhabitants.  How  mixed  in  race  these 
are  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  Prussia  alone  the  family 
sixjech  of  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  people  is  not  German  at  all. 

It  is  Polish  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  exceptions,  but  for  the  rest 
it  may  be  either  Danish,  Frisian,  French,  Walloon,  Wendish, 
Lithuanian,  or  some  other  moribund  Slav  language. 

The  pro^xirtion  of  the  population  of  the  whole  Empire  speaking 
non-German  languages  is  smaller,  yet  at  the  census  of  December, 
1000,  of  56,367,178  inhabitants,  no  fewer  than  4,231,129,  or  7'5 
per  cent.,  spoke  one  of  nineteen  such  languages  enumerated  in 
the  official  returns.  The  languages  most  largely  represented 
were  : — 

Polish  3,085,489 

Frencli  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  211,679 

Masurian  (Slav)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  142,049 

Danish  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  141,061 

Lithuanian  ...  ...  ...  .  ...  106,305 

Kassubian  (Slav)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  100,213 

Wendish  .  93,032 

Dutch  &0,.361 

Italian  .  ...  ...  ...  ...  05,961 

Moravian  .  ...  ...  ...  ...  64,382 

In  addition,  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  spoke  a  foreign 
language  along  with  German,  and  here  Polish  again  led  with 
169,634  representatives,  Wendish  following  with  23,779.  The 
larger  part  of  the  non-German  speaking  population,  willingly  or 
not,  owns  German  citizenship,  yet  at  the  census  of  1990  there 

(1)  Since  this  article  (the  publication  of  which  has  been  unavoidably  delayed) 
was  written  the  Prussian  Government  has  brought  forward  a  scheme  for  expro¬ 
priating  Polish  landowners  in  the  two  “  settled  provinces  ”  of  Posen  and  West 
Prussia. 
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was  in  the  Empire  a  foreign  population  numbering  over  three- 
quarters  of  a  million,  equal  to  1’4  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  com¬ 
paring  with  0'9  per  cent,  ten  years  before. 

It  is  in  Prussia  that  the  race  question  presents  the  most  serious 
difficulties.  The  census  of  December,  1905,  showed  that  of 
Prussia’s  population  of  37  ,’293,32-1,  no  fewer  than  524,871  persons, 
equal  to  1‘4  per  cent.,  were  foreigners,  313,421  being  males. 
From  Austria  came  the  largest  contingent  of  aliens,  viz.,  -210,960 
Holland  gave  95,969,  Russia  75,796,  Denmark  24,064,  and 
Hungary  21,450.  Of  the  Austrian  immigrants  a  large  proportion 
are  Poles,  and,  contrary  to  general  belief,  comparatively  few 
(16,665  in  1905)  are  Jews,  though  the  latter  form  IT  jxsr  cent, 
of  Prussia’s  entire  population.  More  perplexing  for  Prussia, 
however,  than  the  presence  of  the  alien  within  its  borders  is  the 
government  of  the  Polish  races,  which  have  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  been  incorporated  in  the  monarchy,  and  at  the 
last  census  the  Poles  numbered  3,646,446,  or  nearly  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  population. 

Never  since  the  partition  of  the  old  Slav  monarchy  has  the 
Polish  question  disappeared  for  one  day  from  the  political  calcula¬ 
tions  of  the  three  East  European  Powers,  but  in  Prussia  it  has 
during  recent  years  developed  issues  of  far-reaching  importance. 
Polish  discontent,  agitation,  avowal  of  national  aspirations — these 
things  are  perennial,  and  change  only  in  form  and  degree.  What 
has  of  late  startled  the  statesmen  and  the  whole  Germanic  popu¬ 
lation  of  Prussia  is  the  discovery  that  there  has  been  going  on, 
unobserved  and  almost  unsuspected,  a  growth  of  Polish  influence 
which  has  already  assumed  threatening  proportions,  and  has,  in 
fact,  in  certain  parts  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  entirely  changed 
the  racial  equilibrium  to  the  displacement  of  Germanism- 
German  sentiment,  German  culture,  German  ideals,  German 
institutions.  A  genuine  sensation  was  accordingly  caused  when 
a  leading  economic  journal  (“  Conrad’s  J ahrhucher  der  Nationd- 
okonomie  ”),  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 

In  many  districts  of  West  Prussia,  Posen,  and  Silesia,  the  Poles  form  the 
great  majority — as  far  as  90  per  cent. — of  the  population,  while  the  aggregate 
number  of  Slavs  (in  these  entire  provinces)  is  about  12  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  The  towns  of  the  entire  East  of  Germany  were  a  generation  ago 
German  to  the  core.  The  Polish  districts  in  the  East  have  preserved 
their  former  character,  except  that,  owing  to  a  large  natural  increase  and 
a  strong  migration  of  Germans,  the  Slav  race  has  further  increased  its 
predominance.  But  a  great  revolution  has  gradually  set  in,  and  one  which 
in  the  future  will  make  itself  felt  with  increasing  force — the  towns  in  the 
East  are  being  “  Polonised.”  A  further  new  and  rapidly-growing  move¬ 
ment  is  the  migration  of  Slav  labourer^  in  united  bands  to  the  industrial 
districts  of  the  West. 
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These  statements  do  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  significance 
of  the  Polish  re-awakening,  for  a  host  of  independent  facts  might 
be  cited  in  corroboration  of  their  story.  It  is  not  merely  that 
the  Poles  have  strengthened  their  position  in  the  traditional 
strongholds  of  the  race  ;  they  are  conquering  districts  which  have 
irameinorially  been  occupied  exclusively  by  Gennans.  In  1860 
there  was  not  a  single  Polish  workman  in  the  industrial  districts 
of  Westphalia  and  the  Lower  Ehine  ;  now  there  are  some  200,000 
Poles  of  all  ages  there.  There  are  twenty  collieries  employing 
more  Poles  than  Germans,  and  in  some  cases  the  Poles  form  70 
jxjr  cent,  of  the  whole.  Nearly  ten  years  ago  a  loading  Polish 
Deputy,  criticising  the  Settlement  Bill,  soon  to  be  referred  to, 
prophesied  in  the  Prussian  Lower  House  :  ‘  ‘  The  consequence 
of  this  law  will  be  that  the  Polish  labourers  will  be  compelled  to 
migrate — they  will  either  cross  the  ocean  or  they  will  flock  to 
the  large  towns.”  Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  prediction  itself 
has  proved  correct  :  a  very  considerable  exodus  of  population  has 
taken  place,  but  the  movement  has  been  a  migration,  not  an 
emigration.  Polish  labourers  have  left  their  native  provinces  by 
the  ten  thousand,  and  have  supplanted  German  labourers  on 
their  own  ground.  Hence  it  came  about  that,  at  a  time  of 
depression  several  years  ago,  a  Prussian  Deputy  made  the  serious 
appeal  to  the  Government,  in  its  imputed  capacity  of  social  con¬ 
ciliator  : — ‘‘Should  workpeople  have  to  be  discharged  in  West- 
])halia  and  on  the  Lower  Ehine  the  Government  would  earn 
gratitude  if  it  used  its  influence  to  induce  the  employers  to  get 
rid  of  the  Poles  first.” 

Almost  equally  remarkable  is  the  strong  footing  which  the 
Poles  have  obtained  in  Silesia,  which  never  had  part  or  lot  in 
the  old  kingdom  of  Poland,  though  it  is  just  possible  that  their 
intrinsic  racial  influence  here  is  artificially  increased  owing  to 
the  sympathy  and  support  which  they  receive  from  the  German 
Ultramontanes.^  When  it  is  a  question  of  Ultramontanism 
versus  Protestantism,  the  German  Eoman  Catholic  is  apt  to 
forget  his  nationality,  and  to  cast  in  his  lot  at  the  polls  with 
candidates  who,  if  they  could,  w’ould  be  only  too  ready  to  undo 
the  Imperial  unification  which  was  wrought  by  ‘‘blood  and 
iron  ”  during  the  last  half-century.  Save  to  the  Pan-Germanist, 
who  feeds  his  patriotic  soul  upon  the  empty  cry  of  ‘  ‘  Germany 
for  the  Germans,”  without  understanding  exactly  what  he  means 
by  it,  the  strength  of  the  Polish  influence  would  be  a  matter  of 

(1)  Hence  the  significance  of  the  remark  made  recently  by  the  Clerical 
Volineituug  of  Cologne  irpropos  of  Prussia’s  “unhappy  Polish  policy”  : — “Not 
only  is  the  antagonism  between  German  and  Slav  revived,  but  also  that  between 
Catholic  and  Protestant — too  big  a  handful,  surely,  at  one  time.” 
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indifference  were  that  influence  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  con¬ 
centric  forces  in  national  life  which  make  for  political  unity. 
Xotoricusly  the  opposite  is  the  fact.  Whatever  be  the  profes¬ 
sions,  whatever  the  justification  and  the  excuse,  Polonism  spells 
anti-Prussianism,  and  because  anti-Prussian  it  is  also  anti- 
German,  and  by  no  exaggeration  of  charity  can  it,  in  present 
circumstances,  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  strength  to  either 
Monarchy  or  Empire. 

No  one  can  reasonably  doubt  that  the  inconstancy  of  the 
Government  in  the  treatment  of  the  Polish  population  and  of 
Polish  movements  is  in  part  responsible  for  the  present  difticultv 
of  the  problem.  Instead  of  pursuing  a  policy  unwaveringly  firm, 
yet  not  less  scrupulously  fair  and  just,  a  ixilicy  which,  while 
making  due  statesmanlike  allowance  for  national  sentiment, 
aimed  at  enlisting  this  sentiment  in  the  cause  of  the  wider 
nationalism,  Prussian  rulers  have  only  been  consistent  in  incon¬ 
sistency,  for  they  have  throughout  vacillated  betw’een  yielding 
suavity  and  unbending  rigour.  And  so,  while  the  former  policy 
has  only  provoked  mistrust  and  contumely,  the  latter  has  won 
for  its  authors,  as  was  inevitable,  intense  hatred  and  accumu¬ 
lating  hostility.  Eesentment  is  an  emotion  of  longer  life  than 
gratitude,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  when  the  Pole 
sets  the  good  things  which  have  been  done  for  him  against  those 
which  have  mortally  wounded  his  pride  and  needlessly  provoked 
his  anger,  he  should  have  no  difficulty  in  convincing  himself  that 
the  balance  remains  overwhelmingly  with  the  latter,  and  should 
think  and  feel  and  act  accordingly.  And  to-day,  as  for  the  last 
hundred  years,  there  still  goes  on  between  the  Prussian  Govern¬ 
ment  and  its  administrative  officials  in  the  Polish  districts,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Polish  people  on  the  other,  an  unceasing 
feud,  an  unchanging  contest  for  ascendency,  maintained  with 
equal  resolution  on  both  sides,  the  one  seeking  to  assert  German 
influence,  spirit,  ideas,  culture,  language,  the  other  tenaciously, 
unwearyingly,  desperately  resisting  the  onslaught  with  all  the 
strength  and  bitterness  which  pride  of  race  and  of  history  can 
generate. 

Nor,  Eoman  Catholics  though  the  Poles  are  almost  to  a  man, 
has  it  proved  possible  to  abate  this  war  of  races  by  the  friendly 
interposition  of  the  ecclesiastical  arm.  The  Government  may 
make  concordat  after  concordat  with  the  Papal  See,  removing 
successive  difficulties  between  Germanism  and  Ultramontanism, 
but  by  mutual  consent  the  Polish  question  is  regarded  as  beyond 
the  sphere  of  negotiation.  The  Poles  evince  a  pathetic  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Eoman  Church,  for  which  they  would  make  any 
|X)ssible  material  sacrifice,  but  here  nothing  is  asked  of  them,  for 
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nothing  could  be  given.  -  To  urge  them  to  a  formal  acceptance 
of  Prussian  sovereignty  would  be  to  urge  them  to  cease  to  be 
Poles.  I’oles  they  are  and  Poles  they  choose  to  remain — not 

i  Prussians,  not  Germans,  not  Imperialists,  nor  yet  Monarchists, 
if  save  in  remembrance  of  the  monarchy  which  is  no  more,  or  in 
t  anticipation  of  the  monarchy  which  they  hope  and  pray  may  yet 

exist  again.  For  even  in  the  deepest  depth  of  national  humilia¬ 
tion  and  distress  the  Pole  has  never  wavered  in  his  conviction 
that,  in  the  words  of  his  beloved  song,  “  Poland  is  not  yet  lost.” 
For  him  Kosciuszko’s  tragic  lament,  ‘‘Finis  Poloniae  !  ”  is  an 

ii  unspoken  word. 

The  pur}K)se  of  this  article  is  less,  however,  to  apportion  blame 
t  for  the  perpetual  friction  between  Prussian  and  Pole  than  to 
ascertain  the  character  and  extent  of  the  practical  grievances 
;  which  to-day  keep  the  ancient  feud  alive,  and  to  do  this  by  the 
aid  of  testimony  derived  from  sources  of  unimpeachable  authen- 
■  ticity.  On  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  often  recurring  debates 
in  the  Prussian  House  of  Deputies  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Jazdzew- 

i  ski  formulated  the  following  charges  :  — 

:  No  Polo  can  plead  his  own  cause  before  the  courts  in  his  mother  tongue, 

and  should  he  wish  to  employ  it  before  the  adrniuistrative  authorities  he 

ii  is  not  heard; 

Immemorial  names,  with  a  millennium  of  history  behind  them,  are 
summarily  abolished  at  the  instance  of  the  sub-prefects,  the  Government,  and 

I  the  Ministry; 

Family  names  are  distorted  by  the  authorities; 

-  Every  kind  of  meeting  is  held  under  police  surveillance,  and  open-air 
meetings  are  prohibited  altogether; 

Polish  theatrical  performances  are  for  the  most  part  forbidden  or 
stopped. 

Assuming,  and  in  fairness  it  should  be  assumed,  that  in 
advancing  these  charges  the  speaker  unduly  generalised  from 
particular  instances,  there  is  yet  sufficient  foundation  for  them 
to  explain  the  deep-rooted  feeling  of  hatred  and  resentment  which 
the  Poles  entertain  towards  the  ruling  nation.  The  language 
=  grievance,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  these  charges,  is  one  which 
falls  on  the  Poles  wdth  peculiar  severity,  because  it  is  the 
grievance  which  is  most  universal  and  which  touches  them  in 
the  most  susceptible  part  of  their  being,  wounding  alike  national, 
domestic,  and  religious  sentiment.  Historically  the  Poles  un¬ 
questionably  have  right  on  their  side,  just  as  from  the  national 
standpoint  they  have  justice,  in  demanding  that  their  language 
shall  be  not  merely  tolerated  but  protected.  On  the  aequisition 
of  the  Polish  provinces  by  Prussia,  King  Frederick  William  III., 
“on  his  kingly  word,”  promised  ‘‘on  behalf  of  himself  and  his 
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successors  ”  freedom  of  religion  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
Polish  language  in  administration,  in  the  law  courts,  and  in  the 
schools.  Cfradually,  however,  the  lingual  right  has  been  with¬ 
drawn.  and  at  the  present  time  the  Polish  language  enjoys  no 
special  tolerance — indeed,  no  tolerance  at  all — in  any  department 
of  civil  life.  It  is  literally  true  that,  alike  in  pleading  for  justice 
before  the  judicial  tribunals  and  in  public  intercourse  one  with 
another,  the  Poles  are  no  longer  permitted  to  employ  the  tongue 
which  is  natural  to  the  expression  of  their  thoughts,  and  the 
hardship  is  keenly  felt.  Not  long  ago  a  meeting  of  Polish  electors 
was  called  at  Halle  in  order  to  hear  the  political  issues  of  the 
day  explained  in  their  mother  speech  by  Polish  Deputies,  but 
the  police  authorities,  absolutely  without  legal  justification,  re¬ 
quired  the  use  of  German.  The  requirement  had  of  necessity 
to  be  obeyed,  with  the  result  that  the  addresses  given  were 
incomprehensible  to  most  of  the  hearers — a  singularly  ingenious 
way  of  ensuring  the  intelligent  exercise  of  the  franchise. 

The  abolition  of  Polish  from  the  schools  came  last  of  all,  and 
with  it  the  cup  of  exasperation  may  be  said  to  have  been  filled. 
Divided  counsels  long  held  the  hand  of  the  Prussian  ^Minister  of 
Education  before  the  fateful  step  was  taken.  Up  to  1873  all 
Polish  children  were  instructed  in  the  language  of  their  parents. 
In  that  year  the  Government  decreed  that  only  German  should 
be  taught  in  the  elementary  schools,  though  an  exception  was 
made  for  religious  teaching.  This  unmerited  blow  at  national 
sentiment  caused  the  Polish  peasantry,  which  had  hitherto  stood 
aloof  from  the  anti-Prussian  movement,  to  join  hands  with  the 
rest  of  the  race.  A  more  serious  aggressive  move  was  made  in 
1883,  when  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Provincial  Government 
of  Posen,  requiring  that  in  all  urban  elementary  and  private 
schools  of  the  town  of  Posen,  but  in  the  elementary  schools  only 
in  the  other  towns  of  the  province,  religious  instruction  should 
be  imparted  in  the  German  language  if  at  least  half  the  scholars 
in  attendance  were  of  German  birth.  The  then  Minister  of 
Education,  Dr.  von  Gossler,  disapproved  of  the  order,  as  did  the 
Prussian  House  of  Deputies  of  that  day,  and  it  was  rescinded. 
Count  Zedlitz,  the  successor  of  Dr.  von  Gossler,  maintained 
the  same  attitude,  and  under  his  regime  the  principle  of  im¬ 
parting  religious  teaching  in  the  language  of  the  parents  and 
the  home  was  consistently  upheld  throughout  Polish  Prussia. 
It  was  a  later  Minister,  Dr.  Studt,  who  ventured  to  reverse  this 
principle,  justifying  his  action  by  considerations  of  State  policy— 
the  awkwardness  of  a  bi-lingual  system  of  education,  and  still 
more  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  Poles  to  make  their  privileged 
position  a  means  of  racial  isolation.  His  decision  still  holds 
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(rood,  and  in  view  of  recent  Ministerial  declarations  it  is  not  likely 
that  this  part  of  the  Government’s  Polish  policy  will,  for  the 
present  at  least,  be  reconsidered,  in  spite  of  the  bitterness  which 
it  has  created.  To  make  matters  worse,  a  Ministerial  decree  of 
April  12th,  1899,  required  teachers  to  disuse  Polish  in  the  family 
circle.  These  teachers  are,  of  course,  Germans,  imported  from 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  who  have  married  Polish  wives. 

The  famous  “  school  strikes,”  which  were  a  direct  outcome  of 
the  language  prohibition,  will  be  fresh  in  the  reader’s  mind,  and 
it  may  be  interesting  to  reproduce  from  a  recent  issue  of  a 
Prussian  educational  journal  a  summary  of  the  judicial  conse¬ 
quences  of  these  organised  rebellions  against  the  school 
authorities  :  — 

Two  hundred  and  eighty  communal  presidents  and  justices  have  been 
cashiered,  and  120  Polish  members  of  school  committees,  including  65 
clergymen,  have  been  relieved  of  their  positions.  For  incitements  to  school 
strikes,  35  clergymen  have  been  sentenced  to  20  months’  imprisonment  in 
the  aggregate,  and  the  fines  inflicted  upon  them  have  amounted  to  £317, 
while  proceedings  are  still  pending  against  20  clergymen.  The  fines  inflicted 
upon  Polish  editors  amount  to  £072,  and  the  terms  of  imprisonment  to 
45  months.  Further,  about  1,450  parents  have  been  fined  £900  for  the 
non-attendance  of  their  children  at  school.  Other  private  persons,  being 
neither  clergymen  nor  editors,  have  been  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprison¬ 
ment  amounting  to  six  and  a  half  years  for  indictable  offences  connected  with 
the  school  strikes.  In  addition  to  the  heavy  legal  costs  the  strikes  have  cost 
the  persons  concerned  some  £1,550  and  twelve  years  of  imprisonment.” 

How  the  Poles  feel  on  this  language  question  cannot  be  better 
described  than  by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  penned  by 
one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Polish  aristocracy  :  — 

The  Polish  language  has  been  banished  from  the  school,  from  the 
administration,  and  all  public  institutions.  So  far  has  the  embargo  gone 
that  religious  teaching  is  no  longer  imparted  to  the  children  of  the  communal 
schools  in  their  mother  tongue  but  in  German,  a  language  which  they  but 
little  understand.  Gratuitous  private  instruction  in  the  Polish  language 
is  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment.  It  is  required  of  teachers  and  officials 
of  Polish  nationality  that  they  only  speak  German  in  the  family  circle,  and 
they  are  often  removed  from  their  native  districts  to  distant  parts  of  the 

country  so  that  their  Germanisation  may  be  the  better  facilitated . 

How  far  the  antagonism  to  the  Polish  national  sentiment  has  gone  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  not  long  ago  police  visits  were  made  to  the  houses 
of  Polish  scholars  attending  the  upper  classes  of  higher  schools,  and  search 
made  for  Polish  books  of  alleged  ”  propagandist  ”  tendency.  Verses  and 
other  literature  quite  innocent  in  character  were  confiscated,  and  the  scholars 
to  whom  they  belonged  were  put  in  prison.  Who  is  to  blame  in  such  a 
case,  and  who  is  the  real  ”  agitator  ”?  Surely  not  the  scholar,  who, 
refused  the  opportunity  of  learning  his  mother  tongue,  and  the  literature 
and  history  of  his  country  at  school,  endeavours  to  acquire  that  knowledge 
in  his  spare  time  at  home.  Every'  right-loving  person  must  regard  such 
treatment  of  loyal  citizens  as  wrong  and  unjustifiable,  and  allow  that  it 
furnishes  just  cause  for  extreme  embitterment. 
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Nor  is  this  as  far  as  the  more  zealous  advocates  of  Germanism 
would  go.  There  are  those  who  seriously  propose  to  close  the 
rural  schools  of  the  Polish  provinces  entirely  to  teachers  of  Polish 
nationality,  not  because  they  do  not  understand  German,  but 
because,  though  teaching  in  the  German  language,  they  “feel 
Polish,”  and  cannot  sufficiently  identify  themselves  with  the 
sentiments  and  ideals  of  the  ruling  classes.  i 

But  the  measure  of  repression  which  has  embittered  the  Poles  1 
more  than  any  other,  and  that  without  effecting  the  end  its  I 
authors  had  in  view,  is  the  “Colonisation”  of  Polish  districts 
with  German  settlers  which  has  now  been  going  on  for  two 
decades.  This  measure  dates  from  1886,  and  was  one  of  several 
heroic  efforts  made  by  Prince  Bismarck  to  cope  with  social  | 
problems  on  principles  which  required  the  assumption  that 
}X)litical  economy  had  definitely  been  banished  to  the  planet  Mars.  ; 
One  hundred  million  marks  (£5,000,000)  were  in  that  year  set  I 
apart  for  the  purchase  of  Polish  estates  in  the  provinces  of  Posen 
and  West  Prussia,  with  a  view  to  their  disintegration  and  re-sale 
to  German  settlers  of  unquestioned  national  and  political  in-  ‘ 
tegrity.  Not  only  the  initial  five  million  pounds,  but  an  ^ 
additional  twelve  and  a  half  millions  voted  later,  have  been  spent  [ 
in  the  way  intended,  but  without  producing  any  visible  impression 
u}X)n  the  difficulties  which  this  outlay  of  money  was  expected  to 
solve.  It  is  true  that  a  certain  number  of  German  farmers  have 
been  drawn  to  the  east  of  the  Monarchy  from  all  parts  of  the 
Empire,  but  the  new  element  of  Germanism  which  has  thus  been 
introduced  into  the  Slav  provinces  bears  no  appreciable  propor¬ 
tion  to  that  of  Polonism,  which  now,  as  before,  remains  over¬ 
whelmingly  preponderant  and  still  gives  tone  to  the  entire  life 
and  thought  of  that  part  of  Prussia.  Moreover,  the  dispersion 
of  the  settlement  money  has  afforded  not  a  few'  impecunious 
Polish  landowners  timely  relief  in  circumstances  which  had  S 
become  very  embarrassing.  Directly  any  of  these  gentlemen  [ 
offered  their  encumbered  estates  for  sale,  the  Land  Commission  [ 
rushed  at  them  with  tempting  offers  which  cut  out  altogether  j 
the  normal  buyer  and  speculator.  Worse  still  for  the  operation 
of  the  Government’s  plan,  many  of  these  landowners,  after 
blandly  disposing  of  their  estates  at  inflated  prices,  expended 
the  proceeds  in  purchasing  other  estates  on  more  advantageous 
terms,  which  estates  they  divided  out  in  small  holdings  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Polish  tenants,  thus  effectively  rendering 
nugatory  the  State’s  Germanising  endeavours. 

From  the  first  the  Poles  have  striven  to  defeat  the  Government 
on  its  own  ground.  Directly  the  Settlement  Bill  of  1886  was 
jiassed  they  answered  the  challenge  by  establishing  a  large  Co- 
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operative  Land  Bank,  the  capital  being  provided  partly  by 
co-operative  societies  and  partly  by  Polish  tradespeople  and 
industrialists  of  the  towns.  Other  Land  Banks  were  established 
later,  and  they  have  to-day  a  capital  of  ii800,0(X),  which  is  kept 
busily  circulating,  while  a  large  amount  of  capital  in  the  hands 
of  private  firms  is  employed  in  buying  back  from  German  pro¬ 
prietors  as  much  land  as  the  Government  succeeds  in  acquiring 
from  the  Poles.  The  balance  of  advantage  has  on  the  whole 
been  with  the  Poles,  who  to-day  hold  more  land  in  the  “  settled  ” 
provinces  than  twenty  years  ago.  During  the  ten  years  1896  to 
1906  the  Germans  lost  to  the  Poles  on  the  whole  125,000  acres, 
equal  to  1  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  two  provinces.  The 
explanation  is  that  since  1898  the  Land  Commission  has  had  to 
buy  almost  solely  from  German  proprietors. 

It  is  a  sore  point  with  the  Government  that  so  many  German 
proprietors  are  willing  to  sell  to  the  Poles  if  the  price 
offered  exceeds  that  offered  by  the  Land  Commission. 
Announcements  like  the  following  frequently  occur  in  the 
newspapers  circulating  in  the  East  of  the  monarchy  :  — 
“The  estate  of  X  (a  German  landowner),  at  Y,  containing 
1,200  Prussian  morgen  (940  acres),  has  been  sold  for  ill2,000  to 
the  Pole  Z.  This  is  the  second  estate  in  this  neighbourhood 
which  has  lately  passed  into  Polish  hands.  The  Poles  are 
negotiating  for  two  other  estates  adjacent.”  Not  long  ago  a 
Polish  estate  belonging  to  a  member  of  the  .Agrarian  League  was 
sold  to  the  Polish  Allotment  Bank  for  €60,000.  For  the  same 
estate  the  Settlement  Board  offered  some  time  before  €47,500, 
which  was  a  very  respectable  offer.  The  result  of  this  competi¬ 
tion  for  land  has  been  to  advance  its  market  value  to  an  uncon¬ 
scionable  extent.  When  the  Tjand  Commission  began  its  work 
it  was  able  to  buy  as  much  land  as  it  wished  in  West  Prussia  at 
flO  per  acre  and  in  Posen  at  €12.  Those  low  prices  did  not  long 
continue,  and,  since  the  competition  of  Polish  buyers  has  become 
keener,  prices  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  higher  have  for  some  years 
had  to  be  paid,  while  latterly,  ow'ing  to  the  necessity  of  buying 
in  a  rising  market — for  which  the  revision  of  the  Customs  Tariff 
for  the  sake  of  the  corn  growers  is  largely  responsible — the  Com¬ 
mission  has  given  more  than  €24  per  acre  for  land  which  twenty 
years  ago  cost  just  one-half. 

Many  strong  arguments  are  advanced  against  the  colonisation 
scheme,  on  the  score  equally  of  political  and  of  economic  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  Poles,  whether  nobles,  peasants,  or  labourers,  resent 
the  Government’s  attempt  to  supplant  them  as  a  species  of 
denationalisation  which  shows  their  rulers  to  bo  still  imbued  with 
the  spirit  that  decreed  the  original  partition  of  the  Polish 
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monarchy.  Either,  they  argue,  they  are  Polish  subjects  of 
Prussia,  in  which  case  the  adoption  of  legal  measures  to  decimate 
them,  and  destroy  their  legitimate  influence  in  their  traditional 
home,  is  subversive  of  every  principle  of  State  and  civil  justice, 
or  they  are  aliens,  an  assumption  which,  to  do  them  justice,  they 
much  prefer,  in  which  case  the  proper  thing  for  Prussia  to  do  is 
to  wash  its  hands  of  the  Slav  population  altogether,  leaving  it 
to  work  out  its  own  national  salvation.  It  is,  furthermore,  felt  as 
a  grievance  that  the  funds  which  are  used  for  the  expropriation 
of  the  Poles  are  drawn  out  of  taxation  to  which  the  victims  of 
this  policy  of  repression  contribute  equally  with  the  rest  of  the 
population  ;  in  other  words  that — so  far  as  the  Government  can 
compass  its  purpose — the  Poles  are  being  made  their  own 
executioners. 

The  purely  economic  arguments  against  the  scheme  take,  from 
the  Polish  standpoint,  a  secondary  place,  though  weighty  enough 
in  themselves.  The  system  of  peasant  proprietary  which  is  being 
set  up  in  the  place  of  the  large  estates  is  an  artificial  system, 
conducted  on  unnatural  principles  and  for  an  unnatural  purpose. 
It  is  true  that  there  has  of  late  years  been  a  great  improvement 
in  the  men  who  have  been  accepted  as  settlers,  yet  even  now  it 
is  held  that  the  class  of  cultivators  attracted  to  the  Polisli 
provinces  are  not,  as  a  rule,  the  typical  hardy,  plodding  sons  of 
the  soil  who  form  the  backbone  of  agriculture  everywhere,  but 
men  half-rural,  half-urban,  wdio  have  failed — or,  at  any  rate, 
have  not  succeeded — at  farming  elsewhere,  and,  tempted  by  the 
liberal  terms  offered,  are  not  averse  to  making  a  fresh  experiment 
under  entirely  novel  conditions,  knowing  that  there  will  be  behind 
them  a  benevolent  Government,  wdth  a  predisposition  for  coddling 
its  proteges,  since  its  policy  and  its  credit  are  both  bound  up  in 
their  success.  In  truth,  the  inducements  to  a  life  in  the  Polish 
districts  are  not  strong  enough  for  men  of  the  right  sort.  Ii- 
itself  the  Polish  sphere  of  influence  is  not  attractive  to  genuine 
peasants,  who  can  always  make  a  better  livelihood  in  the  western 
part  of  the  country,  when  equal  facilities  for  getting  upon  the 
land  exist.  Not  only  is  the  atmosphere  unfriendly — and  all  the 
more  so  since  the  Government,  by  its  settlement  scheme,  set 
German  and  Pole  anew  by  the  ears — but  the  entire  economic 
condition  of  the  country  is  backward,  and  all  the  profitable 
markets  are  distant  or  otherwise  difficult  of  access ;  for  the  fact 
that  in  the  towns  the  Poles  have  great,  and  often  controlling, 
power  does  not  help  the  German  settlers  to  obtain  a  ready  sale  for 
their  produce.  Added  to  this,  the  Polish  labourers  upon  whom 
the  German  farmer  must  depend  are  of  a  low  class,  and  their 
inefficiency  is  but  little  compatible  with  a  prosperous  and  pro¬ 
gressive  agriculture. 
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But  the  most  pertinent  objection  to  the  colonisation  scheme  is 
the  fact  that  it  has  failed  entirely  to  effect  the  object  in  view. 
That  object  was  the  breaking  down  of  the  Slav  ascendency  in 
its  stronghold  in  the  East  of  Prussia,  and  the  permeation  of  the 
Polish  districts  by  a  Germanic  spirit  and  atmosphere.  Not  the 
most  convinced  friend  of  the  scheme  would  pretend  that  this  end 
has  been  accomplished.  The  Government’s  latest  report  on  the 
work  of  the  Land  Commission  says  frankly  :  — 

The  significance  of  the  results  achieved  lies  less  in  any  real  progress  of 
Germanism  than  in  the  fact  that  its  decline  has  at  last  been  checked  and 
that  Polonism  now  shows  signs  of  retreat. 

The  language  is  not  enthusiastic,  yet  it  overstates  rather  than 
understates  the  facts,  for  while  the  German  population  of  the 
settled  provinces  has  increased  by  a  few  thousands,  the  Poles  are 
still  as  much  as  ever  in  possession,  and,  both  socially  and 
economically,  the  vitality  and  power  of  resistance  of  Polonism 
have  vastly  increased.  The  same  report  admits  :  — 

Polonism  during  the  last  20  years  has  gained  both  economically  and  in 
inner  power.  Its  greater  strength  is  in  part  a  direct  result  of  the  German 
settlement.  For  this  has  been  to  the  advantage  of  the  Polish  proprietors  in 
increasing  prices,  so  improving  their  credit,  while  by  the  stimulus  it  has  given 
to  the  entire  economic  life  of  the  provinces  it  has  carried  the  Polish  towns¬ 
man  forward  as  well.  So  long  as  the  colonisation  movement  continues,  and 
Germanism  in  that  way  grows  more  quickly  than  Polonism  in  the  towns  it 
embraces,  this  Polish  development  will  involve  no  real  danger.  Should  the 
stream  of  German  immigrants  cease,  however,  the  Polish  danger  will  become 
more  serious  than  ever. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  the  Polish  re-awakening 
in  the  Prussian  East  is  the  growth  of  a  thriving  commercial  and 
artisan  class.  The  Poles  of  the  towns  are  no  longer  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  their  German  fellow-subjects. 
More  and  more  they  are  ousting  the  Germans  from  the  exclusive 
position  they  have  held  for  years,  and  are  coming  to  the  front 
in  mercantile  and  industrial  life.  It  is  significant  that  in  this 
building  up  of  the  Polish  people  the  handicraftsmen  are  taking 
an  important  jiart.  Since  the  Poles  were  driven  from  the 
country  districts  to  the  towns  by  the  operation  of  the  settlement 
legislation,  an  entire  race  of  artisans  has  sprung  up.  These 
Polish  artisans  are  assisted  by  the  national  banks  and  co-operative 
societies,  which  advance  money  to  any  respectable  tradesjieople 
of  Polish  race  on  very  easy  terms,  viewing  the  growth  of  a  low'er 
middle  class  as  one  of  the  strongest  weapons  of  defence  against 
Germanism.  Once  established,  the  Polish  artisan  or  trader 
has  little  to  fear.  His  livelihood  may  not  be  brilliant,  but  it  is 
certain,  and  for  the  rest  he  is  frugal  and  has  few  wants.  No 
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Pole  will  trade  with  a  German  if  he  can  help  it:  “Polish 
business  for  Poles”  is  the  principle  tacitly  followed,  and  where 
the  Poles  are  in  a  majority  German  tradesmen  have  little  chance. 
On  the  Government’s  admission  there  were,  in  1905,  10,600  inde¬ 
pendent  artisans  of  Polish  nationality  against  10,300  of  German 
nationality  in  the  towns  with  a  population  of  5,000  and  upwards 
in  the  province  of  Posen. 

That  the  Poles  have  only  answered  intolerance  with  intolerance, 
bitterness  with  bitterness,  must  be  frankly  admitted,  and  Polish 
human  nature  would  be  very  different  from  any  other  were  it 
otherwise.  There  are'  friendly  relations  as  well  as  unfriendly 
between  Pole  and  German,  but  the  former  is  the  exception,  the 
latter  the  normal  condition  of  things.  It  is  in  the  rural  districts 
that  the  racial  antagonism  comes  most  to  the  front,  and  how 
intense  it  can  be  there  may  be  illustrated  by  an  incident  told  in 
the  Prussian  Parliament  some  time  ago.  A  child  of  a  mixed 
marriage,  in  attendance  at  school,  hesitated  to  answer  questions 
in  Gorman,  though  known  to  be  proficient  in  the  “  alien  ”  lan¬ 
guage,  and,  being  pressed  for  the  reason,  confessed  that  its 
mother  had  threatened  to  kill  it  if  it  spoke  but  one  word  of 
German.  An  empty  threat,  yet  one  which  well  exemplifies  the 
hatred  which  has  entered  into  the  Polish  blood  !  That  the  Polish 
priest  should  decline  to  acknowledge  the  greeting  of  passing 
German  children  shows  the  same  feeling  from  the  trivial  side. 
“  The  Slavs,”  admitted  not  long  ago  the  Radical  Vossischc 
Zeitung  of  Berlin,  a  journal  by  no  means  unfriendly  to  the 
Poles,  “  though  living  amongst  Germans,  have  in  no  sense  of 
the  word  become  Germanised  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  to 
produce  that  result.”  And  the  Polish  journal,  the  KatoUk,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Upper  Silesia,  promptly  confirmed  this  statement  by 
the  utterance  : — “  Every  Polish-speaking  Upper  Silesian  is  by 
nationality  a  Polo  and  only  provisionally  a  citizen  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy.  Whoever  maintains  that  the  Upper  Silesian  is  a 
Prussian  makes  a  vast  mistake.” 

In  whatever  part  of  the  Empire  they  live,  in  fact,  the  Poles 
keep  themselves  apart  from  the  rest  of  their  fellow-subjects  just 
as  the  Jews  do,  and  more  than  the  Jews  like  to  do,  since  the 
Poles  isolate  themselves  voluntarily  and  of  preference,  while  the 
Jews  do  it  of  painful  necessity.  Inter-marriage  is  deprecated, 
and,  though  it  is  by  no  means  a  rare  occurrence  in  certain  classes 
of  the  population,  events  have  altogether  falsified  the  belief  in 
which  Prince  Bismarck  used  to  find  comfort  a  generation  or 
more  ago,  that  the  best  way  of  settling  the  Polish  question  would 
be  for  German  swains  to  endeavour  to  capture  the  captivating 
dark-haired  maidens  of  the  Eastern  provinces.  No  Poles  will  be 
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found  in  the  ordinary  societies  in  which  citizens  associate  for 
mutual  editication  or  benefit.  The  Polish  farmer  goes  his  own 
way,  though  his  neighbours  combine  for  the  various  purposes  with 
which  the  co-operative  movement  has  familiarised  the  German 
agricultural  classes.  Where  it  is  a  question  of  the  German  or 
the  Polish  language  having  to  succumb,  it  is  never  the  Polish. 
An  amusing  incident  arising  out  of  a  recent  visit  paid  to  one  of 
the  settled  districts  by  Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  Prussian 
Minister  of  tlie  Interior,  illustrates  this.  Passing  through  one 
of  the  new  villages,  the  Minister  stopped  to  speak  to  a  German 
colonist.  “Well,  and  how  do  you  like  your  new  home?”  he 
asked.  “All  right,”  was  the  cheery  reply,  “except  that  we 
cannot  yet  sufficiently  understand  the  Poles.  But  (reassuringhj) , 
never  mind,  ice  shall  learn  Polish  yet!  ” 

The  Polish  workman  in  the  towns  and  the  mining  districts 
eschews  the  German  trade  unions,  and  is  indifferent  to  their  efforts 
to  advance  the  interests  of  labour.  In  the  industrial  districts  of 
West  Prussia  esiwcially  the  Poles  are  to  be  found  in  tens  of 
thousands,  yet  they  form  separate  colonies,  mixing  little  with  the 
Teutonic  element,  cultivating  with  it  no  comradeship  whatever, 
but  asserting,  even  in  mine,  factory,  and  workshop,  their  claim 
to  lead  a  life  of  racial  independence.  This  isolation  is  deliberate, 
obtrusive,  ostentatious,  and  not  unnaturally  it  engenders  resent¬ 
ment,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  concealment  of  the  fact  that  it 
proceeds  from  disaffection  and  a  tacit  repudiation  of  the  common 
citizenship.  So,  too,  the  Poles  pass  through  the  army  like  every 
other  race  in  the  Empire,  but  this  duty  to  the  law  is  discharged 
without  enthusiasm,  and  they  are  never  found  in  the  Krieger- 
rereine  which  keep  together  in  genial  comradeship  the  discharged 
conscripts  who  have  served  their  two  or  three  years  with  the 
colours  together. 

The  only  organisations  which  the  Poles  recognise  are  their  own 
national  “  Sokol  ”  associations,  to  belong  to  which  is  regarded 
as  a  patriotic  duty.  Nominally  these  “  Sokol”  associations  exist 
for  social  and  educational  purposes,  but,  like  the  Working-men’s 
Improvement  Associations  which  overspread  Prussia  in  the  ’sixties 
and  brought  Ferdinand  Lassalle  to  the  front,  they  devote  most 
attention  to  ends  which  are  least  avowed,  or  not  avowed  at  all,  and 
these  are  political.  So  far  as  is  known — though  the  subject  is  one 
upon  which  the  Poles  themselves  are  naturally  very  reticent — the 
number  of  these  societies  of  agitation  does  not  fall  below  a 
thousand,  with  an  average  membership  approximately  of  a 
hundred.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  establish  the  existence  of 
Polish  societies,  even  in  face  of  the  most  reasonable  suspicions, 
and  still  more  to  convict  these  societies  of  forbidden  political 
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propagandism.  Nothing,  in  fact,  better  illustrates  the  close  bond 
of  sympathy  and  interest  which  knits  the  Poles  together  than  the 
remarkable  secrecy  which  they  are  able  to  maintain  touching  the 
national  movements  and  aspirations  which  are  cultivated  in  their 
midst. 

These,  however,  are  not  by  any  means  the  only  ways  by  which 
the  hres  of  national  sentiment  are  fanned  and  fed.  There  are 
endless  methods  of  appealing  to  the  popular  imagination — as  hy 
dramatic  performances,  by  public  song  and  lecture,  by  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  books  and  ephemeral  literature,  and  the  like — methods 
which,  while  effective  for  the  end  in  view,  are  often  able  to  evade 
the  restraining  arm,  if  not  always  the  vigilant  eye,  of  the  law. 

This  isolation  of  the  Poles  from  the  Germanic  elements  of  the 
population  has  inevitably  been  accompanied  by  a  closer  drawing 
together  of  the  Slav  elements  themselves.  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  national  movement  is  the  hold  which 
it  has  obtained  upon  ,the  imaginations  and  sympathies  of  the  less 
cultured  classes.  For  a  long  time  the  movement  wms  confined  in 
the  main  to  the  nobility  and  the  higher  burgher  classes — in  a 
word,  to  the  more  intelligent  and  more  thoughtful  sections  of  the 
Polish  population.  The  rest  kept  aloof,  lukewarm  if  not  cold, 
and  their  indifference  wms  the  leaders’  despair.  Nowadays  no 
more  ardent  adherents  of  the  Polish  national  cause  are  to  be  found 
than  the  thriving  middle  class  w^hich  has  growm  up  during  the 
past  thirty  years — thanks  largely  to  the  benevolent  legislation 
of  the  much-abused  Prussian  monarchy — and  the  lower  orders 
of  Polish  society.  The  national  movement  is  now  no  longer  con¬ 
fined  to  a  few  idealists  of  enthusiastic  temperament,  but  is 
heartily  embraced  by  every  section  of  the  race,  which  in  all  parts 
of  the  Empire  makes  common  cause. 

How  far  the  movement  is  genuinely  revolutionary  is  naturally, 
at  its  present  stage,  a  question  of  opinion  rather  than  of  fact. 
Of  late  years  the  Government  has  come  more  and  more  to  believe 
that  it  has  really  to  do  vvith  a  systematic  conspiracy  against  the 
integrity  of  the  State,  and  for  this  suspicion  there  would  be 
ground  enough  if  the  utterances  of  the  less  temperate  of  Polish 
journals  could  be  accepted  seriously.  In  the  national  Press 
articles  of  an  unquestionably  treasonable  character  are  of  common 
appearance.  Allegiance  to  the  Prussian  monarchy  is  deprecated 
when  it  goes  beyond  mere  lip  service ;  and  the  day  is  openly 
predicted  when  the  Prussian  yoke  will  be  thrown  off  and  Great 
Poland  will  be  restored. 

‘  ‘  To  what  end  should  Poles  give  assurances  of  loyalty  ?  ’  ’  asked 
not  long  ago  the  Praca.  “  The  insincerity  with  which  we  make 
ourselves  and  others  believe  that  our  end  is  not  the  realisation 
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of  our  ideal,  an  independent  Poland,  but  merely  the  defence  of 
our  mother  tongue,  avenges  itself  upon  all  of  us.  .  .  .  Can  our 
people,  tortured  and  martyred  as  they  are,  feel  the  slightest 
spark  of  this  loyalty  and  allegiance  ?  Is  there  one  Pole  in  Prussia 
who  can  say,  hand  on  heart,  than  we  can  be  loyal  to  the  Prussian 
Government  ?  Then  let  him  come  forward !  .  .  .  The  belief  in 
the  future  independence  of  our  fatherland  lies  deep  in  every  Polish 
heart.  .  .  .  We  have  often  shown  how  subjugated  nations  only 
regain  independence  by  a  policy  of  ‘  blood  and  iron.’  ” 

And  to  quote  from  the  Polak,  of  Posen  : — “  This  is  our  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  Prussian  Government.  Our  allegiance  is  not  worth 
the  blacking  on  a  soldier’s  boots.  We  are  neither  faithful  nor 
loyal,  and  bear  not  a  single  good  wish  towards  the  Government 
in  our  hearts.” 

Xot  long  ago  copies  of  a  Polish  prayer-book,  circulating  amongst 
the  colliers  of  Westphalia,  were  confiscated  by  the  police,  who 
found  therein  invocations  like  the  following  ; — 

Mother  of  God,  Queen  of  the  Poles,  save  Poland!  All  holy  protectors  of 
the  Polish  Republic,  pray  for  us! 

From  the  Muscovite  and  Prussian  bondage  free  us,  O  Lord! 

By  the  martyrdom  of  the  20,000  citizens  of  Prague,  who  were  murdered 
for  their  faith  and  freedom,  free  us,  0  Lord. 

By  the  martyrdom  of  the  soldiers  murdered  by  the  Prussians  in  Fischau, 
free  us,  0  Lord! 

For  weapons  and  for  the  national  eagles  we  beseech  Thee,  0  Lord! 

For  death  on  the  battlefield  we  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord! 

For  the  battle  for  the  independence,  unity,  and  freedom  of  our  Fatherland,, 
we  beseech  Thee,  0  Lord! 

For  the  equality  and  fraternity  of  the  Polish  people  we  beseech  Thee, 
0  Lord! 

For  the  re-possession  of  the  Polish  Fatherland,  we  beseech  Thee,  0  Lord! 
For  an  early  universal  call,  "  To  arms!  ”  we  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord! 

What  gives  greater  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  authorities  to 
avowals  of  national  aspirations  such  as  these  is  the  knowledge 
that  they  represent  the  ideals  of  the  Poles  everywhere.  In 
Prussia  generally  the  Poles  now  openly  fraternise  with  their 
kinsmen  in  Russia  and  Austria.  Hence  the  significance  of  utter¬ 
ances  such  as  those  of  the  organ  of  the  Polish  Democratic  Party 
in  Russian  Poland  : — 

Poland  will  re-acquire  her  independence  only  after  a  great  war  either 
between  the  Powders  who  divided  Poland  among  them  or  between  one  or  two 
of  these  Powers  and  other  States  in  connection  with  a  national  rising  of  so 

potent  a  character  that  it  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with . When  the 

Transvaal  War  broke  out  and  there  were  rumours  of  intervention,  and, 
again,  in  consequence  of  the  Chinese  difficulty,  a  ferment  gradually  and 
quietly  spread  through  the  population  of  Russian  Poland,  where  the  tradition 
of  active  measures  for  the  national  cause  is  most  strongly  developed.  When 
the  report  arrived  that  the  Reserves  were  to  be  called  out,  our  political 
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friends  in  touch  with  the  people  were  overwhelmed  with  requests  for  advice 
as  to  the  attitude  that  should  be  adopted.  The  people  could  not  decide  if 
they  should  flee  the  country  or  should  remain  hidden  at  home  in  readiness 
to  respond  to  the  call  to  fight  for  the  independence  of  Poland.  The  people 
are  convinced  that  such  a  fight  will  necessarily  follow  the  outbreak  of  a 
great  European  war. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  how  far  utterances  of  this 
kind  should  be  taken  seriously,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  remember 
that  the  more  responsible  leaders,  while  national  to  the  heart’s 
core,  recognise  that  political  independence  is  no  longer  possible, 
and — though  without  either  gratitude  or  satisfaction — frankly 
accept  the  connection  with  Prussia  as  a  finished  fact  of  history, 
to  be  deplored,  to  be  resented,  but  not  under  existing  conditions 
to  be  undone.  Those  who  do  not  take  this  indulgent  view  of  the 
Polish  agitation  are  never  weary  of  quoting  the  words  said— and 
doubtless  with  truth — at  a  national  festival  several  years  ago  by 
Deputy  von  Ivoscielski,  a  wealthy  landowner  and  a  popular  leader 
of  undeniable  influence  :  “  You  must  be,  you  must  remain,  Poles, 
and  if  needs  be  you  must  defend  yourselves  as  in  the  old  days 
with  axe  and  hatchet  and  scythe.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
no  king.  In  times  past  the  Archbishop  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  in  such  a  case.  So  now  you  must  cling  to  him  and 
consider  him  as  your  king.”  But  Herr  von  Koscielski  would  be 
the  first  to  admit,  if  questioned,  that  his  words  were  rhetorical 
and  were  not  intended  to  be  taken  literally.  Moreover,  his  appeal 
to  Archbishop  Stablewski  was  an  appeal  to  one  of  the  most  level¬ 
headed  members  of  the  Polish  race,  a  man  w'hose  influence  has 
consistently  been  exercised  in  the  direction  of  moderation. 
“What  do  people  fear  from  us?”  asks  Dr.  von  Stablewski. 
”  For  more  than  thirty  years  the  land  has  been  perfectly  quiet, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  Common-sense  demands  that  we 
should  conduct  ourselves  properly.  An  insurrection  is  impossible 
nowadays,  for  a  single  battalion  would  suffice  to  overcome  100,00b 
men  armed  with  scythes.  .  .  .  We  feel  that  we  are  Prussian 
subjects,  and  we  have  unreservedly  acknowledged  the  existing 
state  of  affairs.  We  do  not  know  what  will  happen  in  200  or 
800  years,  and  if  we  paint  pictures  for  ourselves  of  the  future 
no  one  can  object,  as  such  dreams  do  not  hinder  us  from  fulfilling 
with  pleasure  our  civic  duties.” 

Moreover,  even  the  most  uncompromising  of  Poles  so  far  recog¬ 
nises  the  status  quo  as  to  accept  the  dictum  of  Prince  Bismarck 
that  “  The  re-establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  the  tearing 
away  of  the  Polish-speaking  provinces  of  Prussia,  w'ould  only  be 
possible  if  Prussia  were  worsted  in  w^ar.”  Then,  indeed,  not 
merely  the  Polish  question,  but  other  racial  questions  bound  up 
in  the  future  of  Prussia  and  the  Empire  would  at  once  pass  into 
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the  ix)litical  crucible.  But  obviously  nebulous  hopes  which  are 
thus  contingent  uix)n  the  incalculable  vicissitudes  of  State  life  fall 
into  a  ditfcrent  category  from  those  which  are  based  uix)n 
systematic  revolutionary  agitation,  and  should  be  more  leniently 
jYidged.  The  Prussian  Government  and  judicial  authorities  think 
otherwise,  however,  and  in  their  genuine  alarm  and  apprehension 
lies  the  most  charitable  explanation  of  the  drastic  regime  now  in 
force. 

The  present  position  of  the  Polish  question,  then,  is  this  :  On 
the  Prussian  side  repression,  on  the  Polish  side  embitterment  and 
exasperation,  on  both  sides  suspicion  and  antagonism.  One  may 
view  the  Polish  national  movement  as  unfavourably  as  he  will, 
yet  the  warmest  friend  of  Prussian  unity,  if  he  but  ^wssess  the 
faculty  for  seeing  both  sides  of  a  question,  will  be  compelled  to 
concede  the  reasonableness  of  Dr.  von  Jazdzowski’s  plea,  made 
in  the  Prussian  Diet  during  a  recent  debate  :  — 

When  a  people  which  has  been  incorporated  in  the  Prussian  monarchy 
bv  international  treaties,  with  the  assurance,  with  the  solemnly  uttered 
royal  promise,  that  its  nationality  shall  be  protected  and  cultivated  under 
Prussian  auspices,  and  its  language  be  preserved  in  official  and  private  life — 
when  all  these  pledges  and  promises  are  withheld  from  this  people,  which 
has  suffered  misfortune  enough  in  losing  its  political  independence,  and 
are  reversed,  it  cannot  be  wondered  if  such  a  population,  with  a  thousand- 
year-old  history  and  civilisation  behind  it,  is  dissatisfied  and  even  exasperated 
by  the  Government’s  hostile  measures,  and  if  with  its  lively  nature  it  gives 
energetic  expression  to  its  discontent  and  deep  displeasure.” 

The  question  for  Prussia  to  consider  is  whether  the  method  of 
repression  might  not  with  advantage  give  place  to  a  better  and 
surer  way  of  dealing  with  the  Poles.  There  is  certainly  truth  in 
the  lament  of  the  Polish  nobleman  mentioned  above  : — “  The 
Prussian  Government,  so  methodical,  so  exact,  so  precise  in  most 
matters,  has  never  learned  how  to  wdn  the  love  and  confidence 
of  those  whom  it  rules.  It  con  only  destroy,  placing  Germans 
in  the  place  of  the  Poles  who  are  xviped  out.”  It  is  exactly  this 
national  spirit  of  unw’avering  precision,  of  inflexible  discipline — 
so  admirable  in  itself,  and  when  applied  where  properly  applicable 
productive  of  the  most  admirable  results — which  accounts  for 
Prussia’s  failure,  after  a  trial  lasting  over  a  hundred  years,  to 
pacify  the  Polish  provinces  and  to  induce  them  to  throw  in  their 
lot  heartily  with  the  rest  of  the  monarchy.  Perhaps  the  end 
which  has  not  been  reached  by  the  imposition  of  an  arbitrary 
system  of  ’’regimentation”  will  eventually  be  attained  by  the 
employment  of  suaver  measures. 

William  Harbutt  Daw^son. 
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The  ordinary  citizen,  reading  bis  morning  paper,  must  often  be 
puzzled  by  tbe  mysteries  of  that  theatrical  world  of  wbicb  he  has 
no  special  knowledge.  One  day  be  finds  to  his  annoyance  that 
his  favourite  opera.  The  Mikado,  is  forbidden ;  shortly  after  he 
discovers  that  the  prohibition  is  withdrawn.  He  goes  to  a  variety 
theatre  and  sees  a  play  performed ;  next  day  his  paper  reports 
the  prosecution  of  a  music-hall  manager  for  the  production  of  a 
“  sketch.”  Then  he  reads  that  the  Censor  has  refused  to  allow 
a  certain  play  to  be  produced,  and  that  the  dramatic  authors  are 
up  in  arms ;  a  few  weeks  later  he  finds  the  columns  of  his  paper 
filled  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  performance  of  the  suppressed 
play.  Curious  to  understand  these  various  inconsistencies,  he 
applies  to  some  theatrical  friend,  only  to  discover  that  the  chaos 
is  intensified  to  those  who  are  behind  the  scenes  :  that  even  the 
laws  of  copyright  must  yield  in  complexity  and  uncertainty  to 
those  governing  the  world  of  amusement. 

That  the  ordinary  Briton  sees  no  objection  to  an  anomaly,  as 
such,  we  have  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Matthew  Arnold  ;  whilst 
within  the  last  few’  months  a  member  of  the  present  Government 
has  stated  that  “Englishmen  w’ere  not  greatly  affected  by 
anomalies.”  But  an  anomaly  has  a  trick  of  turning  into  an  injus¬ 
tice  ;  a  platitude  that  can  find  full  proof  in  the  present  condition 
of  theatrical  legislation. 

Not  that  the  present  chaos  is  of  recent  growth  ;  the  w'hole  his¬ 
tory  of  theatrical  legislation  is  a  series  of  ineptitudes.  But  in 
1888  matters  reached  a  crisis  ;  the  managers  of  theatres  and  music- 
halls  were  tired  of  contradictory  orders  and  constant  requisitions 
from  various  authorities,  so  for  the  first  time  in  their  history  they 
combined  their  forces,  with  the  result  that  a  Select  Commission 
wms  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  laws  and  regulations  affecting 
their  interests.  The  Committee’s  report,  dated  June  2nd,  1892, 
w’ith  the  voluminous  evidence ,  was  duly  published — and  there  the 
matter  rested.  Either  the  chaos  seemed  hopeless,  or  Parliament 
did  not  think  the  matter  pressed  for  remedy. 

The  truce  between  the  rival  theatrical  and  music-hall  managers 
w’as  but  temporary ;  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee 
showed  the  fierce  enmity  between  them.  The  former  resented  the 
growing  practice  of  their  rivals  of  encroaching  on  their  rights  of 
dramatic  representation  by  producing  the  so-called  “  sketches”; 
whilst  the  music-hall  proprietors  loudly  reproached  the  theatrical 
authorities  with  endeavouring  to  dictate  to  the  people  the  form 
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their  amusement  should  take,  and  taunted  them  with  the  en¬ 
deavour  to  compel  the  populace  to  continue  for  ever  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  lion  comique  and  the  acrobat. 

No  one  can  deny  that  in  recent  years  the  rapprochement  of  the 
two  forms  of  entertainment  has  been  rapid.  Some  theatres  furnish 
an  entertainment  consisting  largely  of  music-hall  “  turns  ”  ;  the 
music-halls,  on  the  other  hand,  are  always  endeavouring  to  borrow 
from  the  theatre.  Each  side  feels  it  has  a  grievance,  as  indeed 
it  has.  It  is  unjust  to  a  theatrical  manager  to  be  debarred  from 
permitting  smoking  and  drinking  in  the  auditorium  whilst  across 
the  road  his  rival  can  offer  those  attractions.  It  is  unjust  that 
a  music-hall  manager  may  not  put  on  his  stage  the  most  attractive 
items  he  can  afford,  dramatic  or  otherwise. 

But  the  theatrical  manager,  though  for  the  moment  he  has  the 
law  on  his  side,  w'ould  be  well  advised  to  study  the  history  of 
theatrical  legislation  in  England  before  he  insists  on  his  legal 
rights.  He  will  find  that  until  1843  he  wms  prevented  from  pro¬ 
ducing  a  play  because  of  the  monopoly  of  the  patent  theatres. 
That  monopoly  was  found  to  be  unjust  and  intolerable,  and  it  was 
abolished.  How'  can  he  complain  that  the  music-hall  manager 
—now  in  his  former  position — finds  the  existing  monopoly  unjust 
and  intolerable  in  his  turn? 

The  patentees  long  continued  to  abuse  their  special  privileges. 
Although  in  response  to  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  licences 
for  burlettas,  &c. ,  w'ere  granted  to  a  few’  outlying  theatres,  dialogue 
was  strictly  forbidden.  So  harshly  w’as  this  regulation  enforced 
that  Delpini,  a  clown,  was  imprisoned  for  speaking  the  words 
“roast  beef”  in  a  pantomime.  Many  and  ingenious  were  the 
attempts  by  lessees  to  circumvent  the  law.  Foote  gave 
“rehearsals”  gratis;  he  invited  his  patrons  to  drink  a  dish  of 
chocolate  and  listen  to  an  entertainment.  Subterfuges  of  all 
kinds  were  resorted  to,  some  of  them  difficult  to  justify,  though 
the  blame  should  rest  on  those  w’ho  forced  their  adoption  rather 
than  on  the  victims  of  a  stupid  monopoly. 

The  Act  of  1843  finally  robbed  the  patent  theatres  of  their  privi¬ 
leges,  but  the  power  of  granting  licences  for  playhouses  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  As  the  then  holder  of 
that  post  ‘  ‘  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  number  of  theatres 
was  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  metropolis,”  it  is  not  surprising 
that  for  twenty-five  years  no  new  theatre  was  opened. 

By  degrees,  however,  a  more  liberal  view  obtained,  and  it 
is  now  tacitly  conceded  that  if  anyone  chooses  to  build  a  theatre 
it  is  entirely  a  matter  for  himself. 

Not  so,  how’ever,  as  regards  a  music-hall,  the  licensing  of  which 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Council  Licensing  Committee.  A 
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rival  lessee  can  protest  on  the  ground  that  his  own  hall  provides 
ample  entertainment  for  the  needs  of  the  neighhourhood— as  if 
it  were  the  business  of  the  authorities  to  prevent  competition- 
local  residents  are  allowed  to  state  their  conviction  that  the  new 
hall  will  bring  undesirable  crowds  to  the  neighbourhood.  The 
Committee  appear  to  have  no  guiding  principle  on  which  they 
act,  except  that  they  refuse  a  drinking  licence  to  all  new  halls, 
although  those  already  possessing  such  a  licence  are  allowed  to 
retain  it.  Eccently  they  have  stretched  their  powers  so  far  as 
to  forbid  a  manager  to  have  two  “  houses  ”  a  night,  though  they 
are  allowed  elsewhere.  It  would  only  be  a  step  farther  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  prices  for  admission;  indeed,  the  lowness  of  the 
jrroposed  charges  for  seats  has  already  been  used  as  an  argument 
against  granting  a  licence  on  the  ground  that  the  cheapness  would 
attract  the  lower  classes.  Apparently  the  idea  at  the  root  of  this 
argument  is  that  amusement  should  bo  a  monopoly  of  the  moneyed 
classes. 

Such  a  state  of  things  creates  a  bitter  feeling  against  the  authori¬ 
ties,  which  is  greatly  to  ho  regretted.  So  arbitrary  and  often 
unjust  a  method  of  proceeding  is  not  likely  to  be  acquiesced  in 
permanently  ;  managers  of  halls  see  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
treated  differently  from  the  managers  of  theatres,  and  it  would 
be  well  for  the  latter  to  ask  themselves  whether  their  present 
monoixdy  is  just  or  politic.  They  ask  for  protection  from  rivalry; 
if  it  is  granted  them  they  can  scarcely  complain  that  it  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  restrictions. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  shows  that  the  members  were 
fully  alive  to  the  absurd  state  of  affairs,  but  instead  of  cutting 
the  Gordian  knot  by  the  simple  expedient  of  allowing  every  place 
of  entertainment  to  choose  its  own  programme,  it  attempted  to 
patch  up  a  compromise.  It  recommended  that  theatrical  and 
music-hall  licences  should  still  be  distinct.  The  former  restric¬ 
tions  as  to  smoking,  &c.,  were  still  to  hold  good,  but  permission 
was  to  be  given  to  the  music-halls  to  produce  sketches  and  ballets 
under  certain  conditions. 

That  free  trade  in  amusements  was  the  only  rational  solution 
of  the  problem  was  strongly  urged  by  a  few  witnesses,  amongst 
them  the  late  Clement  Scott,  who  stated  that  the  production  of 
dramatic  sketches  in  popular  places  of  resort  had  tended  to  raise 
the  tone  of  the  entertainment — as,  indeed,  was  the  universal 
opinion.  Every  theatrical  manager  must  hold  the  same  view, 
unless  he  wishes  to  stultify  himself  by  urging  that  the  article  he 
deals  in  is  deleterious.  Mr.  Scott  was  certain  that  managers 
“  w'ere  too  sensible  and  too  generous”  ever  to  take  advantage  of 
their  powers  to  prevent  dramatic  representations  in  the  halls. 
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But  Mr.  Scott’s  optimism  was  not  to  be  justified.  Of  late  years 
prosecutions  have  been  frequent ,  and  heavy  fines  often  inflicted ; 
but  victims  refused  to  cease  their  misdemeanours,  and  sketches 
were  produced  in  defiance  of  law  and  managerial  associations. 
Finally  the  managers  discovered  that  the  interests  opposed  to 
them  were  so  great  that  it  became  impossible  for  them  to  enforce 
their  legal  rights  in  the  high-handed  manner  they  had  adopted. 
Continued  prosecutions  were  resented  so  strongly,  their  injustice 
was  so  manifest,  that  even  magistrates  owned  their  unwillingness 
to  enforce  the  law  ;  and  since  the  Legislature  was  too  slow  to  move , 
the  theatrical  managers  took  on  themselves  to  decide  that  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  law  might  be  stretched  ;  they  authorised  illegal  action 
and  effected  a  compromise  with  their  opponents.  This  practically 
ensured  them  against  prosecution,  as  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of 
the  public  to  call  attention  to  a  breach  of  the  law'  by  which  they 
benefit. 

The  terms  of  the  agreement  are  almost  exactly  those  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  Report  of  1892,  and  are  roughly  as  follows.  The 
“variety”  houses  may  play  two  “sketches”  during  each  per¬ 
formance  ;  one  not  to  exceed  thirty-five  minutes  in  length,  with 
not  more  than  six  principal  characters ;  the  other  not  to  exceed 
fifteen  minutes.  The  plots  are  to  have  no  connection  with  each 
other.  Ballets  d' action  and  others  are  permitted,  as  are  various 
other  forms  of  amusement  which  would  in  strictness  be  illegal  as 
“entertainments  of  the  stage.” 

This  forms  a  working  agreement,  which  it  has  taken  years  to 
arrive  at.  It  is  purely  a  compromise,  and  as  such  cannot  be  par¬ 
ticularly  satisfactory  to  either  party.  Moreover,  it  involves 
various  absurdities.  A  music-hall  “star”  may  take  his 
“  sketch  ”  to  a  theatre,  but  though  it  has  been  performed  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  at  the  halls,  it  will  need  the  approval  of  the  Censor 
before  it  is  considered  fit  for  a  theatrical  audience.  When  the 
“stars  ”  during  the  recent  strike  hired  the  Scala  Theatre,  it  was 
announced  that  the  licence  necessitated  their  producing  a  play, 
after  which  an  ordinary  variety  entertainment  was  permissible. 
The  play  chosen,  by  the  way,  was  a  re-hash  of  one  which  had 
been  prohibited  by  the  Censor  after  a  long  provincial  tour. 

But  the  most  ridiculous  element  in  the  whole  affair  is  that 
after  all  the  public  are  the  parties  most  nearly  concerned  in  the 
matter,  and  their  wishes  there  has  never  been  the  slightest  en¬ 
deavour  to  ascertain ;  they  have  been  quietly  ignored  as  if  the 
interests  of  rival  managers  were  alone  worth  consideration.  Yet 
the  entertainment  is  for  the  pleasure  of  the  public,  and  they  have 
a  right  to  complain  of  the  cavalier  way  in  which  they  have  been 
treated.  Of  what  concern  to  Mr.  A.  or  IMr.  B.  is  the  internecine 
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strife  between  rival  houses?  He  wants  (we  must  suppose)  to 
see  a  short  play  whilst  he  enjoys  his  smoke ;  why  should  he  be 
debarred  from  seeing  one  in  two  acts  with  seven  speaking  char¬ 
acters  ?  Why  not  let  him  see  three  sketches  in  one  evening  if 
he  likes,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  at  some  halls  before  the 
agreement  came  into  effect?  It  is  bad  enough  for  even  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  interfere  in  his  amusements,  but  his  woes  are  aggravated 
when  self-constituted  authorities  settle  the  details  of  his  recrea¬ 
tions  according  to  their  whim  and  pleasure,  and  not  his. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  considered  mere  trifling  to  mention  the 
author  of  the  sketches,  yet  even  he  (like  the  traditional  cook  in 
Punch)  has  his  feelings.  If  he  is  trying  to  write  an  effective  little 
play  he  resents  being  obliged  to  omit  a  necessary  character  or 
to  cut  his  dialogue  in  order  to  keep  within  the  limit  of  time.  He 
asks  why  six  characters  are  allowed,  and  not  twelve  or  twenty? 
And  when  the  reply  is  that  there  must  be  a  limit,  he  again  asks 
why.  This  time  he  is  curtly  told  to  be  thankful  he  is  allowed  to 
write  his  sketch  at  all,  as  its  production  is  by  grace  and  favour 
only,  and  in  strictness  is  illegal. 

He  again  asks  why.  He  points  out  that  to  make  a  crime  of 
an  innocent  act  is  an  unwise  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  individual  should  look  to 
the  law  to  uphold  him  in  the  liberty  of  his  actions  when  not  in 
conflict  with  the  welfare  of  the  community ;  that  he  should  find 
his  interest  in  supporting  the  law  instead  of  evading  it  by  un¬ 
worthy  subterfuges.  Government  interference  is  harmful  when 
it  is  not  necessary  :  it  is  expensive,  irritating,  and  vexatious :  it 
has  not  even  in  the  present  instance  the  excuse  of  benefiting 
taxation  ;  its  only  excuse  is  that  it  protects  the  higher  drama  from 
unworthy  rivalry. 

To  the  majority  of  serious-minded  men,  and  to  almost  all  with 
an  interest  in  literature,  the  whole  subject  is  one  scarcely  meriting 
discussion.  They  point  to  the  frequent  stupidity  and  even  vul¬ 
garity  of  the  so-called  sketches,  and  fear  that  the  regular  stage 
would  sink  to  a  similar  level  if  the  theatres  were  empowered  to 
open  under  music-hall  conditions.  They,  therefore  (so  far  as 
they  have  any  interest  in  the  matter),  support  a  state  of  affairs 
w'hich  does  to  some  extent  keep  the  stage  free  from  the  incursion 
of  the  sketch. 

But  there  are  several  fallacies  in  this  view’.  In  the  first  place 
the  amusements  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  not  beneath 
the  notice  of  the  cultured  classes,  who  have  a  direct  interest  in 
seeing  that  they  are  as  w’holesome  and  sensible  as  possible.  It  is 
not  just  to  compel  the  populace  by  law  to  consume  inferior  fare, 
and  then  blame  them  for  the  lowness  of  their  taste.  Then,  again, 
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vvhy  should  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  theatres  would  sink 
i  to  music-hall  methods  rather  than  music-halls  rise  to  those  of  the 
I  regular  stage?  So  far  at  least  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the 
variet}  theatres  have  for  many  years  been  striving  for  liberty  to 
'  present  plays  instead  of  (or  as  well  as)  their  miscellaneous  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  this  desire  for  a  higher  form  of  amusement  has 
been  persistently  discouraged  by  the  authorities,  legal  or  self- 
F  constituted.  Moreover,  experience  has  shown  that  all  attempts 
(  to  “protect”  the  Drama  have  failed,  and  must  necessarily  fail. 

Even  when  there  were  only  two  patent  theatres  it  was  found 
f  necessary  to  have  rope-dancers  and  performing  elephants  to  supple- 
j  ment  the  legitimate  drama.  If  a  play  is  not  sufficiently  good  to 
attract  public  support,  it  is  useless  to  try  and  bolster  it  up  by  pre¬ 
venting  competition.  A  drama  w’hich  cannot  stand  on  its  own 
i  legs  deserves  to  fail,  and  the  more  it  is  protected  the  weaker  it 
becomes. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  what  the  actual  effect  of  entire 
liberty  would  be.  Most  of  the  theatres  would  remain  as  they 
are;  a  few  would  probably  allow  smoking,  and  some  might  occa¬ 
sionally  offer  a  miscellaneous  entertainment  as  part  of  the  even¬ 
ing’s  programme.  The  variety  theatres,  on  the  other  hand, 
i  would  doubtless  play  many  more  sketches,  and  not  improbably 
>  in  some  cases  the  dramatic  portion  of  the  programme  would  be 
by  far  the  most  important  part. 

The  result  to  the  public  would  be  that  they  would  have  a  far 
larger  variety  of  choice  :  those  who  prefer  the  drama  go  to 
i  the  houses  where  drama  is  played  :  those  who  do  not  care  to 
devote  a  whole  evening  to  a  play  choose  a  house  where  their 
special  wants  are  catered  for.  It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
authorities  to  prescribe  the  form  a  man’s  amusement  should 
f  take,  or  to  protect  those  managers  who  prefer  to  run  a  theatre 
instead  of  a  hall.  After  all,  there  is  no  law  to  compel  a  man 
to  become  a  theatrical  manager. 

It  is  therefore  fervently  to  be  hoped  that  w'hen  the  inevit- 
i  able  legislation  takes  place  it  may  not  be  founded  on  the  Keport 
1  of  the  most  recent  Committee,  now  sixteen  years  old.  Theatrical 
j  reform,  like  most  other  great  reforms,  must  consist  in  the  re- 
'  moval  of  restrictions.  Let  the^  safety  of  the  public  once  be  pro¬ 
vided  for,  the  rest  may  be  left  to  the  community  to  manage. 

;  But  it  may  be  asked  how  will  the  public  be  protected  from 
gross  violation  of  propriety  and  decency? 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  marked 
improvement  of  the  character  of  music-halls,  testified  to  by  every 
■  witness  before  the  Commission,  will  not  continue.  In  the 
:  second,  isolated  instances  of  impropriety  can  be  dealt  with  by 
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the  police,  if  not  promptly  dealt  with  by  the  good  feelin^  of 
the  audience.  The  Assistant  Commissioner  was  of  opinion  that 
the  powers  of  the  police  were  ample  to  enable  them  to  deal 
with  such  cases,  and  the  example  of  America  seems  to  confirm 
their  opinion. 

The  chaotic  state  of  the  law  of  copyright  as  regards  plays 
and  other  forms  of  entertainment  is  so  notorious  that  there  is 
no  need  to  enlarge  on  it.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  when 
the  subject  does  come  up  for  legislation  the  humbler  members 
of  the  profession  will  not  be  forgotten.  At  present  a  “turn,” 
invented  after  long  trouble  and  expense  by  a  music-hall  artist, 
is  pirated  the  day  after  production — a  grievance  surely  as  worthy 
of  Parliamentary  attention  as  the  quality  of  the  soap  in  an 
Irish  workhouse. 

The  restrictions  on  the  licensing  of  children  also  need  re¬ 
vision.  At  present  a  licence  is  granted  by  one  magistrate  and 
refused  to  the  same  child  by  another.  Other  absurdities  are  con¬ 
stantly  occurring  :  I  will  mention  but  one.  At  the  Worship 
Street  Police  Court  a  licence  was  requested  for  a  child  of  thir¬ 
teen  whose  salary  was  £3  a  week.  Her  work  was  done  by  10.30 ; 
but  the  magistrate  “  thought  9.30  was  quite  late  enough,  and 
would  not  grant  the  licence  unless  that  time  was  accepted. 
The  manager  said  that  would  mean  altering  the  drama.  Mr. 
Cluer  admitted  the  awkwardness  of  the  necessity,  but  adhered 
to  his  decision.  The  mother  accepted  the  change.’’— (Doi/i/ 
Telegraph  report.) 

One  wonders  what  were  the  author’s  feelings  on  hearing  the 
magistrate’s  decision.  Poor  British  Drama  !  expurgated  by  the 
Censor,  cut  and  maimed  to  suit  a  magistrate’s  whims,  well  may 
it  despair  of  ever  attaining  that  freedom  which  is  essential  to 
its  dignity. 

Confusion  is  also  supreme  as  regards  the  security  of  the  public. 
The  Lord  Chamberlain  is  supposed  to  be  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  all  theatres  and  halls  in  London  (with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions),  but  as  he  has  no  technical  knowledge  of  the  subject  he 
asks  the  County  Council  to  act  for  him.  The  Committee  of  1892 
recommended  that  the  responsibility  should  be  transferred  to  the 
latter  body  :  their  decision  being  open  to  appeal  to  the  Ofiice 
of  Works.  They  also  suggest  that  in  questions  of  licensing  a 
theatre  there  should  be  an  appeal  to  the  Home  Secretary.  In 
view  of  these  facts  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  they  recom¬ 
mend  the  continuance,  without  appeal,  of  the  most  arbitrary 
powers  of  the  Censor.  The  indifference  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  to  any  point  of  view  except  the  convenience  of  being 
able  to  suppress  an  immoral  play,  is  very  striking.  So  little 
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able  were  some  of  them  even  to  comprehend  there  was  another 
side  to  the  question  that  at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  William 
Archer’s  evidence  of  the  mischievousness,  unfairness,  and  use¬ 
lessness  of  the  Censorship,  a  member  blandly  inquired  (Question 
4086) :  “If  an  institution  does  no  harm  and  does  a  certain 
amount  of  good,  and  there  is  no  serious  opposition  to  it,  what 
necessity  is  there  to  interfere  with  it?  ”  Mr.  Archer  could  only 
reply:  “But  you  say  ‘if  it  does  no  harm,’  &c.  That  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  point  I  am  here  to  contest.” 

Nothing  but  the  most  urgent  necessity  could  justify  a  system 
under  which  a  George  Meredith  (should  he  ever  write  the  comedy 
his  admirers  have  hoped  for)  must  submit  his  work  to  the 
examination  of  an  official  who  has  the  power  to  suppress  it 
without  appeal.  If  one  could  ensure  a  perfect  man  for  the 
post,  the  institution  would  be  degrading  to  the  dignity  of  the 
author ;  but  so  far  from  being  perfect  the  Censors  seem  to  delight 
in  showing  their  incompetence.  Lest  this  should  seem  over¬ 
stated,  let  me  give  a  very  few  examples  of  the  action  of  various 
occupants  of  the  post. 

The  first  licenser  of  plays  after  the  Act  of  1737  was  Mr. 
Chetwynd.  He  set  an  excellent  example  to  his  successors  by 
forbidding  the  production  of  Brooke’s  Gustavus  Vasa,  “  on  ac¬ 
count  of  some  strokes  of  liberty  which  breathed  through  several 
parts  of  it.”  After  the  author’s  death  the  play  was  licensed. 
A  play  by  Thomson  (author  of  The  Seasons)  also  came  under 
his  ban.  Later  on,  Macklin’s  Man  of  the  World  was  twdce 
refused  a  licence;  Sir  Martin  Shee’s  Alasco  shared  the  same 
fate,  though  it  was  played  on  the  Surrey  side  in  defiance  of 
the  authorities.  To  the  author’s  remonstrance  the  Lord  Cham¬ 
berlain  replied  :  “  Whilst  I  am  persuaded  that  your  intentions 
are  upright,  I  conceive  it  is  precisely  for  that  reason — though 
it  may  not  strike  authors — that  it  has  been  the  wisdom  of  the 
Legislature  to  have  an  examiner  appointed.”  This  astonishing 
defence  is  only  equalled  by  that  of  the  Censor  who,  in  1878, 
vetoed  an  adaptation  of  Augier’s  noble  play,  Les  Lionnes 
Pauvres,  on  the  ground  that  though  “  profoundly  moral  in  its 
ultimate  purpose  ...  if  presented  to  an  English  audience  it 
would  give  much  offence.”  This  seems  to  presuppose  a  pro¬ 
foundly  immoral  audience  whom  morality  would  offend. 

A  volume  might  be  made  of  the  eccentricities  of  the  Censor 
in  compelling  alterations  in  plays.  “  Chambers  Fit  for  a  Lord  ” 
is  altered  to  “  Chambers  Fit  for  Heaven.”  ‘‘He  Plays  the  Fiddle 
like  an  Hangel”  is  deleted.  Fortunately  the  Censor,  though  he 
may  command  an  alteration  or  omission,  cannot  be  sure  his 
fiat  is  respected.  The  late  Mr.  Paul  Merritt  told  me  that  twelve 
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passages  in  one  of  his  Drury  Lane  dramas  were  cut  out  by  the 
Censor,  but  that  they  were  all  replaced  within  a  fortnight.  Any- 
one  conversant  with  theatrical  matters  could  give  similar  in¬ 
stances.  The  Censor  seems  to  encourage  such  action  by  the  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  a  vetoed  play  is,  after  a  lapse  of  time, 
licensed. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  existence  of  a  Censor 
is  that  in  time  of  party  or  national  excitement  he  can  prevent 
the  presentation  of  matter  which  might  lead  to  disorder,  or  even 
to  foreign  complications.  But  does  his  action  tend  to  fulfil  this 
object?  I  will  mention  a  couple  of  instances  to  the  contrary 
which  I  noted  at  the  time.  In  March,  1904,  one  of  the  news¬ 
papers  protested  against  a  certain  ‘  ‘  war  ’  ’  song  of  an  undesirable 
character,  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  gave  instructions  to  all 
the  music-halls  to  omit  it.  But  if  the  censorship  is  of  any  use 
it  should  act  as  a  preventive,  without  waiting  for  public  protest 
before  taking  any  steps.  To  crown  the  inconsistency,  the  song 
continued  to  be  sung  at  the  Royalty  Theatre  without  interfer¬ 
ence. 

When  in  1896  the  German  Emperor  sent  his  unfortunate  tele¬ 
gram  to  President  Kruger,  the  halls  and  theatres  vied  in  inter¬ 
polations  on  the  incident  :  at  the  Gaiety,  w'here  a  decidedly 
uncensored  gag  was  inserted,  “it  was  several  minutes  before 
the  demonstration  sufficiently  subsided  to  allow  the  play  to  pro¬ 
ceed  ”  (St.  James’s  Gazette).  The  Daily  Telegraph  (January 
8th)  reports  that  ‘  ‘  opportunities  are  sought  for  references  to  the 
name  of  Dr.  Jameson,  which  everywhere  evokes  outbursts  of 
enthusiasm,  with  the  utmost  indifference  to  the  international 
difficulties  which  his  action  has  aroused.”  But  the  Lord  Cham¬ 
berlain  was  silent,  though  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  a  case 
w'here  arbitrary  interference  would  have  been  more  justifiable. 

There  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  need  to  go  further  for  proof 
of  the  character  of  the  censorship  than  the  confession  of  Mr. 
Pigott  before  the  last  Special  Commission.  He  boasts  of  having 
suppressed  an  outrageous  drama  submitted  to  him ;  it  does  not 
occur  to  him  that  his  interference  was  quite  unnecessary  for  its 
suppression.  He  congratulates  himself  on  the  fact  that  only  a 
minute  percentage  of  the  plays  sent  to  him  are  refused  a  licence, 
failing  to  see  that  authors  are  not  likely  to  write  plays  which 
they  think  there  is  a  probability  of  having  to  throw  into  the 
wastepaper  basket. 

As  regards  his  intellectual  equipment  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
quote  the  following  :  “I  have  studied  Ibsen  pretty  carefully,  and 
all  the  characters  in  Ibsen’s  plays  appears  to  me  to  be  morally  de¬ 
ranged.”  He  was  reminded  that  he  had  licensed  several  of  the 
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dramas,  and  his  explanation  was  to  the  effect  that  they  were  so 
inept  that  he  did  not  think  they  could  do  any  harm. 

He  assured  the  Committee  that  the  censorship  “  has  worked 
well  and  unobtrusively  .  .  .  without  so  much  as  an  audible 
murmur  of  dissatisfaction  from  any  authorised  representative  of 
those  whom  it  immediately  concerns.”  Apparently  he  did  not 
consider  the  numerous  authors  who  have  protested  against  the 
suppression  or  mutilation  of  their  work  as  ‘  ‘  authorised  ’  ’  to 
express  dissatisfaction,  or  as  immediately  concerned. 

”  I  do  not  think  that  my  office  is  more  arbitrary  than  that  of 
a  policeman  who  holds  up  his  hand  and  stops  traffic  to  protect 
passers-by.” 

‘‘  The  essence  of  my  office  is  that  it  is  preventive,  and  above 
all  secret” 

Is  this  the  language  of  an  English  official,  or  of  a  Eussian 
censor  blacking  out  a  political  article? 

Suppression  in  secret  and  without  appeal,  that  is  indeed  the 
essence  of  the  institution.  In  France,  where  the  censor  certainly 
takes  a  wide  view  of  his  functions,  it  has  not  infrequently  hap¬ 
pened  that  his  decision  has  been  reversed  on  appeal  to  the  Courts 
or  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  :  {Une  Mauvaise  Plaisan- 
terie,  February,  1900;  Ces  Messieurs,  January,  1904;  Le  Lion 
Mort  in  June,  1905,  and  many  others);  and  recently  the  post 
has  been  abolished.  There  is  no  censorship  in  America, 
“where”  (says  Mr.  Brander  Matthews,  the  well-known  author) 
“public  opinion  compels  decency”;  as  a  recent  case  amply 
proves.  Why  should  our  authors  be  compelled  to  write  for  ever 
in  conventional  modes  in  order  that  their  work  may  have  a 
chance  of  being  seen?  “If  poets  and  players  are  to  be  re¬ 
strained,  let  them  be  restrained  as  other  subjects  are,  by  the 
knowm  laws  of  their  country ;  if  they  offend  let  them  be  tried 
as  every  Englishman  ought  to  be,  by  God  and  their  country. 
Let  us  not  subject  them  to  the  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure  of 
any  one  man.  A  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man  to 
judge  and  determine  without  limitation,  control,  or  appeal,  is  a 
sort  of  power  unknown  to  our  laws  and  inconsistent  with  our 
constitution.” 

Alas !  these  often  quoted  noble  words  of  Lord  Chesterfield 
were  spoken  in  vain  :  the  power  without  control  or  appeal  against 
which  he  protests  is  now  in  full  sway.  How  much  longer  will 
it  continue? 


H.  M.  P.AULL. 
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I. 

Londoners  who  have  lived  or  visited  much  abroad,  in  Paris, 
Vienna,  or  Berlin,  are  always  impressed  wdth  the  comparative 
freedom  of  the  atmosphere  of  these  continental  capitals  from 
smoke,  and  with  the  brightness  and  freshness  which  this 
immunity  confers  upon  the  social  and  industrial  life  of  the  popu¬ 
lations  resident  w'ithin  their  boundaries. 

In  recent  years  it  is  true  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
manufacturing  industries  located  in  and  around  the  above-named 
cities,  and  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  increased  populations 
have  somewhat  damaged  their  previous  reputation  for  clearness 
of  skies  and  freshness  of  paint  and  vegetation.  Compared  with 
London’s  normal  smokiness  of  atmosphere  and  the  griminess  of 
its  architecture,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  however,  can  still 
take  credit  to  themselves  for  the  purity  of  their  air  and  for  the 
cleanliness  of  the  stonew^ork  of  their  public  and  private  buildings. 

Though  the  general  murkiness  and  gloom  which  are  the  usual 
characteristic  of  London’s  atmosphere  undoubtedly  have  some 
value  when  judged  from  an  artistic  standpoint,  the  gain  in  pic¬ 
turesqueness  of  street  vistas  and  buildings  is  more  than  out¬ 
weighed  by  all  its  attendant  disadvantages. 

The  money  value  alone  to  the  residents  and  business  people  of 
the  metropolis  of  a  clearer  atmosphere  is  to  be  estimated  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds,  which  might  be  saved  in 
artificial  illuminants  and  in  paint.  When  one  adds  to  this  the 
gain  to  the  health  and  spirits  of  the  4,000,000  inhabitants  and 
workers  of  London,  which  would  follow  if  the  atmosphere  of  the 
metropolis  could  be  made  to  rival  in  clearness  and  freshness  that 
of  Paris,  it  is  evident  that  the  arguments  for  all  serious  attempts 
to  minimise  or  abate  the  smoke  nuisance  in  London,  and  also 
in  the  other  great  manufacturing  cities  and  centres  of  industry 
of  this  country,  are  indeed  overwhelming. 

Should  one  care  to  add  to  this  balance  account  on  the  debit 
side  the  enormous  loss  of  time  and  the  inconvenience  arising 
from  London’s  usual  winter  visitation  of  greasy,  yellow  and 
black  fogs  (which  are  undoubtedly  intensified,  if  not  altogether 
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caused,  by  the  excessive  smokiness  of  London’s  atmosphere),  the 
case  for  smoke  prevention  by  any  and  every  means  that  can  be 
employed  becomes  still  more  urgent  and  pressing. 

In  the  following  pages  some  account  will  be  given  of  the  steps 
which  have  been  taken  abroad  in  the  cities  and  countries  named 
for  solving  the  problem  presented  by  the  use  of  coal  for  industrial 
and  domestic  heating,  without  undue  or  excessive  emission  of 
smoke.  In  the  final  section  of  this  article  the  writer  will  bring 
forward  some  practical  suggestions  for  dealing  with  the  smoke 
problem  in  this  country. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  summary  of  what  is  being  done  abroad,  and 
of  what  is  practicable  in  this  country  at  the  present  time,  may 
serve  a  useful  purpose,  and  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  indus¬ 
trial  smoke  is  largely  preventable  and  wasteful.  Smoke  is,  in 
fact,  a  sign  of  the  unscientific  use  of  our  fuel  resources,  and  these 
ought  certainly  to  be  preserved,  rather  than  recklessly  squandered. 

The  questions  of  smoke  emission  and  of  fuel  economy  in  the 
industrial  establishments  of  this  country  are  intimately  connected, 
for  although  the  actual  heat  value  of  the  unconsumed  carbon  in 
smoke  does  not  average  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  fuel 
burned,  a  smoky  chimney  is  most  usually  indicative  of  bad  condi¬ 
tions  of  combustion  and  of  a  general  neglect  of  the  heating  or 
steam-raising  plant. 

In  this  connection  the  estimate  made  by  the  Eoyal  Commis¬ 
sioners  who  have  recently  reported  upon  our  fuel  supplies,  is 
significant.  They  state  in  their  Eeport  that  they  are  convinced 
that  of  the  150,000,000  tons  of  fuel  used  annually  for  heating  pur¬ 
poses  in  this  country  fully  one-third,  or  50,000,000  tons,  are 
wasted,  owing  to  the  unscientific  methods  of  use. 

Considerations  of  health,  comfort,  and  economy,  therefore,  all 
point  to  the  need  for  some  improvement  in  the  atmosphere  of 
London  and  of  our  other  great  manufacturing  cities. 

II. 

REGULATIONS  AGAINST  SMOKE  EMISSION  IN  PARIS,  BERLIN,  AND 
OTHER  FOREIGN  CITIES. 

The  following  extracts  respecting  the  laws  and  recommenda- 
I  tions  for  preventing  smoke  emission  in  various  foreign  countries 
and  cities  are  taken  from  a  Government  Eeport  published  in 
j  February,  1905,  by  the  English  Foreign  Office.^  The  paragraphs 
I  of  importance  have  been  placed  in  italics  by  the  present  writer 
and  not  by  the  authors  of  the  various  reports. 

(1)  Miscellaneous  Reports  No.  1.  Cd.  2,347. 
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France. 

Extracts  from  the  Eeport  prepared  by  Mr.  Hicks-Beach,  Third 
Secretary  of  the  British  Embassy  in  Paris  : — 

In  1894  a  Commission  was  formed  to  consider  some  means  of  remedying 
the  evil  effects  caused  by  the  pollution  of  the  air  by  smoke  proceeding  from 
coal  burnt  by  industrial  establishments  in  Paris. 

The  formation  of  a  Special  Technical  Commission  wras  decided  upon  m 
order  to  thoroughly  examine  the  different  apparatus  for  the  consumption 
of  smoke.  After  three  years’  investigation  of  the  various  methods  sub¬ 
mitted  by  different  competitors,  the  Commission  reported  in  October,  1897, 
that  it  felt  convinced  that  efficacious  means  existed  for  restricting  in  a  large 
measure  the  emission  of  smoke  from  industrial  establishments,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  an  Ordinance  wmuld  be  published  by  the  Prefecture  of  Police 
prescribing  Regulations  for  this  object. 

In  consequence  of  this  Report,  the  Prefect  of  Police  published  an  Ordin¬ 
ance  on  the  22nd  June,  1898,  prohibiting  the  prolonged  emission  of  thick 
black  smoke  from  industrial  establishments.  Six  months  were  allowed  to 
manufacturers  to  carry  out  the  necessary  improvements,  but  the  Prefect  of 
Police  has  refrained  from  a  rigorous  application  of  the  Regulations  owing 
to  the  impossibility  of  finding  an  absolutely  perfect  apparatus  for  con¬ 
suming  smoke.  Choice  of  fuel,  care  in  stoking  furnaces,  well-constructed 
chimneys  may  contribute  largely  to  the  restriction  of  smoke,  but  cannot 
entirely  prevent  its  emission.  After  stoking  furnaces  every  morning,  and 
after  each  successive  stoking  during  the  course  of  the  day,  the  Inspector 
allow's  an  emission  of  smoke  three  times  as  long  as  that  allowed  in  London 
under  the  Law  of  the  5th  August,  1891.  Great  difficulties  were  met  with  hy 
the  municipality  in  carrying  out  the  Regulations  owing  to  the  bad  example 
set  by  many  public  buildings,  the  managers  refusing  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Decree  of  1898. 

The  statistics  show,  however,  a  continued  increase  in  the  number  of  manu¬ 
facturers  w'ho  comply  with  the  Regulations.  In  1899,  240  well-founded 
complaints  were  lodged;  in  1900,  104;  in  1901,  88;  and  in  1902  ,  84. 

Germany. 

Mr.  Arnold  Eobertson,  Third  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  at  | 
Berlin,  states  in  his  Eeport,  that  there  are  no  actual  laws  in 
force  in  Germany  for  the  restriction  of  the  emission  of  smoke 
from  business  premises  and  private  dwelling-houses.  Although 
no  law^s  are  in  force,  however,  great  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  subject  by  the  State  authorities,  and  a  Commission  was 
appointed  a  few’  years  ago  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  means 
generally  adopted  for  smoke  prevention  or  consumption.  As  a  i 
result  of  the  labours  of  this  Commission,  a  circular  letter  was  sent 
by  the  Prussian  Department  for  Trade  and  Industry  to  the 
various  local  authorities,  requesting  them  to  see  that  the  measures 
recommended  by  the  Commissioners  w’ere  adopted  in  all  Works 
and  Factories  belonging  to  the  State,  or  under  State  control. 

For  guidance  in  this  matter,  the  Department  also  published  a  ' 
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leaflet  of  instructions  to  the  local  authorities,  embodying  the  more 
practical  portion  of  the  principles  and  teachings  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners. 

In  this  document  it  was  stated  that — 

It  is  not  for  the  present  proposed  to  issue  Police  Regulations  against  the 
emission  of  smoke,  as  it  is  hoped  that  manufacturers  will,  on  their  part, 
pay  greater  attention  to  the  question.  Whereas,  however,  the  State 
authorities  have  given  evidence  of  their  earnest  desire  to  show  the  way  in 
their  works,  manufacturers  must  not  expect  that  excessive  emissions  of 
smoke  will,  in  future,  be  regarded  with  leniency,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  may  be  assumed  with  certainty,  from  the  Report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  appointed  to  test  and  examine  appliances  for  the  consumption  of  amolce, 
that  in  using  proper  restrictive  apparatuses  owners  of  furnaces  do  not  suffer 
any  considerable  pecuniary  loss. 


Mr.  Eobertson  then  discusses  the  reports  which  are  now  being 
sent  in  by  the  various  local  authorities  in  Germany,  in  response 
to  the  circular  letter  referred  to  above,  and  to  the  action  of  the 
Prussian  Government  in  allowing  ^2,000  annually  as  a  State 
grant  for  the  payment  of  courses  of  instruction  to  firemen. 

The  reasons  for  this  step  on  the  part  of  the  Prussian  Govern¬ 
ment  were  given  in  the  introduction  to  the  Budget  statement  of 
1902,  and  are  as  follows  :  — 


“  The  preliminary  condition  for  the  prevention  of  excessive  emissions  of 
smoke  is,  as  experience  has  shown,  the  instruction  of  capable  firemen.  This 
would  also  have  tlie  advantage  of  leading  to  better  insurance  against  boiler 
explosions  and  to  economy.  In  view  of  the  general  State  interests  wliich 
are  here  in  question,  and  of  the  proven  failure  and  insufficiency  of  efforts 
on  the  part  of  persons  interested,  it  is  desirable  that  the  State  should  take 
the  proper  steps  for  such  instruction  to  be  given.  By  way  of  experiment, 
and  for  at  least  two  consecutive  years,  itinerant  courses  of  instruction  will 
be  instituted  for  firemen  and  engineers.  The  instruction  will  be  given  once 
a  fortnight  by  academically  educated  instructors  paid  by  the  State,  according 
to  a  uniform  system,  but  taking  into  consideration  the  different  local  require¬ 
ments  of  the  industry  prevailing  in  the  several  districts  of  the  country;  the 
classes  will  be  held,  first  in  connection  with  the  existing  engineering  and 
technical  schools  and  making  use  of  their  appliances,  and  then  in  other  places 
where  suitable  rooms  can  be  found. 

“  In  addition  to  the  instructor  a  capable  superintendent  will  give  practical 
lessons . 

“In  addition  to  this  the  Boiler  Supenision  Societies  will  employ  firemen 
instructors,  who  will  give  the  necessary  lessons  at  the  boiler  and  the  engine 
to  the  firemen  and  engineers  who  are  employed  in  country  districts  less 
developed  industrially,  and  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  courses  of 
instruction  that  have  been  instituted.” 

As  regards  the  smoke  from  private  dwelling-houses,  Mr. 
Robertson  states  that  owing  to  the  general  use  of  briquette  fuel, 
and  to  the  very  extensive  development  of  central  heating  installa- 
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tions  for  which  coke  is  employed,  comparatively  little  smoke  is 
produced  from  this  source. 

Austria. 

Mr.  Richard  Seymour,  of  the  British  Embassy  at  Vienna, 
reports  as  follows  concerning  the  laws  in  force  against  Smoke 
emission  in  Austria  : — 

Many  complaints  have  recently  been  made  in  Austria  with  regard  to  the 
emission  of  thick  black  smoke  from  factories  and  furnaces  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  This  has  been  especially  the  case  in  industrial  centres, 
where  there  is  a  great  consumption  of  coal  and  other  kinds  of  fuel,  and  in 
the  various  health  resorts  and  watering-places,  where  it  is  of  especial  import¬ 
ance  that  the  air  should  be  kept  pure  and  uncontaminated  by  smoke.  This 
problem  also  presents  itself  in  the  case  of  railways,  where  the  interests  of 
the  travellers  and  those  of  the  residents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  stations  come 
into  consideration.  That  no  legislative  measures  exist  at  present  to  obviate 
this  nuisance  may  be  attributed  to  the  following  causes  : — 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  emphasised  that  the  compulsory  introduction 
of  technical  measures  to  procure  smokeless  or  almost  smokeless  fires  would 
only  be  practicable  if  thoroughly  adequate  appliances  existed  to  insure  the 
desired  result.  In  this  connection  experience  shows  that  no  system  hitherto 
recommended  and  applied  is  exempt  from  serious  disadvantages.  The  best 
laid  furnace  requires  constant  supervision  and  attention,  nor  will  it  bum 
properly  unless  carefully  tended.  There  is  o  well-known  saying  to  the  effect 
that  a  good  stoker  is  the  best  consumer  of  smoke. 

It  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration  that  manufacturers  oppose  a 
justifiable  resistance  to  the  introduction  of  more  or  less  expensive  apparatus 
for  the  prevention  of  smoke,  on  the  ground  that  the  saving  of  fuel  alleged  bv 
the  inventors  to  be  effected  does  not  in  reality  take  place. 

In  spite  of  these  various  difficulties  the  problem  of  finding  the  best  means 
of  combating  the  smoke  nuisance  has  never  been  lost  sight  of  in  Austria,  and 
it  is  at  the  present  moment  forming  the  subject  of  negotiations  between  the 
competent  Government  Departments. 

These  extracts  show  that  the  authorities  abroad  are  convinced 
good  methods  of  firing  are  the  best  and  most  effective  remedies 
for  the  smoke  evil,  and  that  they  consider  the  chief  work  of  the 
present  time  is  the  education  of  factory  owmers,  boiler  engineers, 
and,  above  all,  of  the  firemen  themselves,  in  the  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples  of  fuel  combustion  in  the  furnaces  of  heating  apparatus 
generally,  and  more  especially  in  the  furnaces  of  steam  boilers. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  HAMBURG  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  .\BATEMENT  OF  SMOKE 
AND  PROMOTION  OF  FUEL  ECONOMY. 

This  Society,  the  full  title  of  which  is  the  Verein  fur  Feuerungs- 
hetrieh  und  Rauchhekdmpfung  in  Hamburg,  was  founded  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1902,  and  was  the  outcome  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Indus- 
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trial  Section  of  the  Hamburg  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Society 
is  entirely  voluntary.  Membership  is  confined  to  manufacturers 
and  factory  owners  having  boilers  and  furnaces  under  their  control 
in  the  city  of  Hamburg,  or  in  the  surrounding  suburbs,  and 
anxious  to  have  expert  advice  and  assistance  in  the  management 
of  these,  in  order  to  reduce  smoke  emission  and  to  obtain  as  high 
an  efficiency  as  possible  from  the  fuel. 

On  October  Ist,  1903,  the  names  of  sixty  firms  were  enrolled 
on  the  register  of  the  Society  and  249  boilers  were  under  its 
control.  The  staff  at  this  date  consisted  of  one  chief  engineer, 
two  assistant  engineers,  and  two  firemen  instructors.  On  Janu¬ 
ary  1st,  1905,  the  membership  had  increased  to  115,  and  351 
boilers  had  been  placed  under  its  control,  while  the  staff  had 
been  increased  in  number  to  six,  with  three  occasional  assistants.^ 

A  small  experimental  boiler  plant  has  been  erected  by  the  Society 
in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Hamburg,  and  here  steam-raising  trials 
with  the  various  fuels  of  the  district,  and  tests  of  smoke-prevent¬ 
ing  appliances,  and  of  the  various  methods  of  firing,  are  carried 
out  under  proper  expert  supervision.  Firemen  are  also  instructed 
at  this  central  boiler  installation  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  fuel 
consumption  for  steam-raising  purposes.  The  society  is,  in  fact, 
a  notable  attempt  on  lines  of  self-help,  to  carry  out  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Prussian  Government  with  regard  to  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  smoke  nuisance.  It  is  no  doubt  surprising  to  find 
this  experiment  being  made  in  Germany,  the  land  of  State  aid 
and  bureaucracy,  rather  than  in  England  or  America.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  details  of  the  Society’s  work  are  drawn  from  the  reports 
for  the  years  1902-1905.  These  reports  are  certainly  worthy  the 
attention  of  all  interested  in  the  smoke  question,  for  they  con¬ 
tain  much  valuable  information  relating  to  the  best  methods  for 
firing  boilers,  and  upon  the  still  more  important  question  of  the 
training  of  firemen  in  the  proper  performance  of  their  duties. 
This  training  of  firemen  is,  in  fact,  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief 
divisions  of  the  Society’s  work,  and  is  carried  out  partly  at  the 
Central  Boiler  Installation,  and  partly  in  the  members’  own 
works. 

Up  to  October  1st,  1903,  120  firemen  engaged  in  the  work  of 
boiler-firing  in  the  factories  of  members  of  the  Society  had  been 
put  through  this  special  course  of  training,  while  by  January  1st, 
1906,  this  number  had  grown  to  over  380,  or  to  100  more  than 
the  number  actually  engaged  at  the  time  in  the  boiler  installations 
under  the  charge  of  the  Society.  These  surplus  firemen  would 
no  doubt  drift  into  outside  works,  and  help  to  educate  the  owners 

(1)  On  January  1st,  1906,  the  membership  had  increased  to  168,  with  446 
boilers  under  the  charge  of  the  Society’s  engineers. 
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and  firemen  of  these  in  proper  methods  of  firing,  so  that  the  work 
of  the  Society  in  this  direction  has  been  a  noteworthy  success. 
As  proof  of  the  position  which  the  Society  has  attained  in  Ger¬ 
many,  it  may  be  remarked  that  a  special  sum  of  6,000  m,  (£300) 
was  placed  in  its  hands  in  1903-1904  by  one  of  the  Berlin  central 
societies  for  the  encouragement  of  German  industry,  in  order 
that  a  special  investigation  and  report  upon  smoke-preventing 
appliances  and  methods  might  be  made.^  A  special  experimental 
boiler  was  installed  at  the  Society’s  central  testing-station  in 
Hamburg  for  carrying  out  these  tests  and  trials,  and  a  most 
exhaustive  report  upon  these  has  already  appeared. 

As  regards  the  general  work  of  the  Society,  its  chief  object  has 
been  to  improve  the  methods  of  firing  in  the  various  boiler 
installations  under  the  charge  of  its  staff  of  experts,  and  to  prove 
that  it  is  possible  with  the  cheaper  coals  mined  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Hamburg  to  attain  a  high  evaix)rative  efficiency  with 
little  or  no  smoke  production.  In  the  report  for  the  year  1902- 
1903,  Herr  Haier,  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Society,  pointed  out 
that  smokeless  chimneys  do  not  always  mean  economy  in  the  use 
of  fuel,  and  that  this  smokelessness  is  too  often  attained  by  allow¬ 
ing  an  enormous  excess  of  air  to  flow  through  the  furnaces  of  the 
boilers,  a  method  which  alw'ays  leads  to  great  loss  of  heat  up  the 
chimney.  A  case  is  cited  in  w’hich  the  heat  losses,  from  this 
and  other  causes,  amounted  to  no  less  than  60  per  cent,  of  the 
heat  value  of  the  fuel  used.  Hence  the  need  for  scientific  control 
of  the  boiler  installations,  either  by  individual  experts  retained 
for  the  separate  wwks,  or  by  a  staff  similar  to  that  of  the  Ham¬ 
burg  Society.  As  a  practical  example  of  the  heat  losses  arising 
from  excess  air,  and  of  the  economy  that  can  be  obtained  simply 
by  employing  firemen  specially  trained  for  the  work,  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures  are  given  for  steam-raising  tests,  made  at  the  works 
of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  before,  and  after  the 
management  of  the  boilers  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
central  staff  : — 

With  usual  With  specially 

firemen.  trained  firemen. 

Heat  actually  utilised  for  evaporating  water  66 '6  per  cent.  72*7  per  cent. 

Heat  losses  in  waste  gases . 26 '6  per  cent.  16 ‘5  per  cent 

The  gain  in  economy  by  the  comparatively  simple  change  to  a 
more  skilful  fireman  was  therefore  over  6  per  cent.  In  the  works 
referred  to  this  gain  was  equivalent  to  a  money  value  of  34s.  per 
day,  or  £10  4s.  per  week  of  six  days,  a  striking  testimony  to  the 

(1)  The  State  has  now  guaranteed  a  sum  of  £500  per  annum  to  the  Ham¬ 
burg  Society  for  the  years  1906,  1907,  1908,  as  recognition  of  its  valuable  work. 
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value  of  a  good  fireman,  and  to  the  great  need  for  employing 
properly  trained  men  in  this  work. 

In  order  to  obtain  high  evaporative  efficiency  and  comparatively 
smokeless  combustion  in  steam  boiler  plants,  Herr  Haier  lays 
down  the  following  essential  conditions  : — 

I. — Properly  trained  firemen. 

II.  Properly  constructed  furnaces,  and  methods  of  firing 
adapted  to  the  special  characteristics  of  the  fuel  used. 

He  states  that  the  efforts  of  the  Hamburg  Society  are  especially 
directed  to  tbe  attainment  of  these  conditions  in  all  the  works  of 
its  members. 

In  the  first  year  of  its  existence  the  Society  carried  through 
fifty-nine  preliminary  examinations  of  the  steam-raising  plant  of 
its  members,  and  forty-seven  second  reports  were  made,  after 
the  suggested  alterations  and  improvements  in  the  methods  of 
firing  had  been  made.^ 

In  addition  to  the  above,  five  important  series  of  trials  were 
carried  out  at  the  central  steam-raising  installation,  and  120  fire¬ 
men  received  oral  and  practical  training  in  the  proper  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  duties. 

In  the  second  report,  covering  the  period  from  October  1st, 
1903,  to  January  1st,  1905,  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Society 
states  that  the  mere  prohibition  of  smoke  is  useless,  and  that 
education  of  the  kind  now  undertaken  by  the  Hamburg  Society 
is  required  for  solution  of  the  smoke  problem.  He  asserts  that 
all  smoke-prevention  apparatus  is  practically  valueless,  unless 
placed  under  skilled  charge,  and  that  the  chief  advantage  of  the 
Hamburg  Society  to  its  members  is,  that  this  expert  care  and 
attention  is  obtained  with  a  minimum  of  cost.  As  regards  new 
apparatus  and  methods,  the  central  experimental  plant  enables 
members  to  obtain  reliable  and  independent  reports  upon  the 
efficiency  of  these  appliances,  without  conducting  costly  trials  at 
their  own  works.  They  are  therefore  saved  from  wasting  time 
or  money  on  useless  inventions. 

As  regards  the  smoke  from  domestic  fires  and  stoves,  Herr  Haier 
states  that  in  Berlin  this  problem  has  been  partially  solved  by 
the  use  of  lignite  briquette  fuel,  and  he  considers  that  in  Ham¬ 
burg  the  suppression  of  domestic  smoke  will  be  attained  by  the 
substitution  of  this  artificial  fuel  for  the  coal  now  burned.  The 
only  difficulty  is  that  of  supply,  Hamburg  being  further  than 
Berlin  from  the  centres  where  this  lignite  briquette  fuel  is 
manufactured. 

A  large  portion  of  the  1903-1904  report  is  devoted  to  a  record 
of  the  results  obtained  in  the  special  trials  with  the  smoke-preven- 

(1)  In  the  latest  report  these  numbers  have  risen  to  86  and  269  respectively. 
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tion  appliances,  for  which  the  grant  of  ^300  already  referred  to 
was  obtained.  These  trials  and  results,  though  of  great  interest 
to  fuel  users  and  to  boiler  owners,  are  too  technical  for  discussion 
in  this  Eeview. 

One  of  the  most  notew’orthy  of  these  tests,  however,  may  be 
referred  to.  This  records  tw’o  steam-raising  trials,  made  with 
English  “  Silsw'orth  ”  coal,  and  with  a  w’ater-tube  boiler,  first, 
with  the  usual  fireman,  and  afterwards  with  the  specially-trained 
man  provided  by  the  Society. 

The  thermal  efficiency  in  the  first  case  was  66'8  per  cent.,  in 
the  second  82'9  per  cent.,  a  gain  of  16T  per  cent.,  due  to  the 
employment  of  a  skilled  in  place  of  an  unskilled  fireman. 

A  valuable  section  of  this  second  report  deals  with  the  methods 
employed  by  the  Society  in  the  training  of  firemen,  and  in  the 
instruction  and  training  of  foremen  and  engineers  for  the  special 
work  of  boiler  supervision  and  management.  Membership  of  the 
Society  is  confined,  as  stated  above,  to  factory  owners  and  manu¬ 
facturers  in  and  around  Hamburg,  and  the  annual  subscription 
is  twenty  marks,  with  additional  fees  for  work  carried  out  at  the 
members’  works. 


IV. 

PRACTIC.\L  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  COMBATING  THE  SMOKE  NUISANCE  IN 

THIS  COUNTRY. 

Although  much  has  been  written  and  published  concerning' 
the  smoke  problem  and  the  smoke  nuisance  in  this  country,  no 
organisation  at  once  so  practical  and  so  helpful  as  that  now  operat¬ 
ing  in  Hamburg  has  yet  been  brought  into  existence. 

The  writer  is  a  subscribing  member  of  the  London  Coal  Smoke 
Abatement  Society,  and  also  of  the  Hamburg  organisation,  and 
a  comparison  of  the  reports  of  the  tw’o  societies  for  the  last  three 
years  reveals  with  clearness  the  defects  of  the  English  method  of 
dealing  with  the  problem.  The  annual  reports  of  the  English 
Society  are  small  octavo  pamphlets  of  six  to  nine  pages  (if  one 
excludes  the  list  of  subscribers) ,  and  contain  little  or  no  informa¬ 
tion  that  would  be  of  use  to  a  manufacturer,  anxious  to  reduce 
the  smoke  emission  from  the  chimney  of  his  own  factory  or  works. 
The  annual  reports  of  the  Hamburg  Society,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  large  quarto  publications  extending  to  fifty  pages  of  letter- 

(1)  The  Combustion  of  Coal,  by  C.  W’ye  Williams;  published  1841,  re¬ 
printed  1886.  The  Smoke  Problem,  by  T.  .].  Rowan;  published  1904.  Smolt 
Prevention,  by  W.  H.  Booth  and  J.  B.  C.  Kershaw;  published  1904.  SmoU 
Abatement,  by  W.  Nicholson;  published  1905. 
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press,  and  these  reports,  on  account  of  the  valuable  practical  in¬ 
formation  they  contain ,  are  worth  many  times  the  published  value 
of  •2s.  3d.  to  all  interested  in  the  study  of  the  question. 

This  difference  in  the  value  of  the  publications  of  the  tw-o  socie¬ 
ties  from  the  practical  man’s  point  of  view  is  perhaps  largely 
accounted  for  by  the  different  constitution  of  the  two  organisa¬ 
tions. 

The  Hamburg  Society  is  controlled  by  the  manufacturers  them¬ 
selves,  and  is  worked  by  a  staff  of  experts  in  fuel  combustion ; 
the  London  Society  has  a  ponderous  council  which  is  per¬ 
haps  more  notable  for  its  wealth  of  titles  than  for  its  practical 
knowledge  of  fuel  and  its  combustion  for  industrial  purposes.  The 
reports  and  methods  of  the  London  Smoke  Abatement  Society  are, 
however,  typical  of  the  methods  generally  adopted  in  this  country 
for  dealing  with  the  evil.  In  most  cities  and  towns  where  attention 
has  yet  been  given  to  the  subject,  any  action  has  simply  resulted 
in  appointing  one  or  more  smoke  inspectors,  and  in  reporting 
upon  excessive  smoke  emission  from  the  chimneys  of  the  district. 
This  method  sometimes,  though  not  alwmys,  ends  in  magisterial 
proceedings  and  the  imposition  of  fines  upon  the  firms  proceeded 
against.  Excepting  as  a  method  of  drawing  public  attention  to 
the  evils  of  the  smoke  nuisance,  it  has  little  to  recommend  it. 

The  manufacturer,  if  the  reports  and  fines  are  only  occasional, 
pays  them  with  a  grumble,  and  goes  on  his  way  producing  smoke 
as  usual.  Should  the  reports  and  fines  become  too  frequent  and 
burdensome,  he  adopts  any  smoke-consuming  device  or  apparatus 
that  may  be  recommended  to  him  by  the  so-called  inventor,  and 
then  pleads  that  he  has  used  the  best  available  means  for  remedy¬ 
ing  the  evil,  although  he  may  be  producing  quite  as  much  or  more 
smoke  than  before. 

The  real  need  is,  for  the  education  of  the  factory  owner,  his 
manager,  his  engineers,  and,  above  all,  of  the  firemen,  in  the 
scientific  theory  and  practice  of  fuel  combustion  for  heating  pur¬ 
poses.  This  need  has  not  been  so  far  generally  recognised  as  neces¬ 
sary  in  this  country ,  and  therefore  little  or  no  real  progress  in  sup¬ 
pressing  the  evil  has  yet  been  made.  It  is  true  that  many  isolated 
voices  have  been  calling  attention  to  the  need  for  education  on 
this  subject,^  and  that  many  of  our  technical  writers  and  fuel 
experts  have  grasped  the  fact,  that  it  is  only  in  this  direction  that 
tangible  progress  can  be  made.  But,  so  far,  the  teaching  has 
fallen  on  deaf  ears,  and  it  has  not  permeated  the  minds  of  the 
manufacturers  and  fuel  users  as  a  class.  In  the  greater  number 
of  works  in  this  country,  the  fireman  is  regarded  simply  as  a 
human  machine  for  shovelling  coal  upon  a  fire,  and  is  paid  the 
(1)  See  previous  note. 
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lowest  wage  of  any  class  of  skilled  labourer.  He  is,  in  fact,  too 
often  regarded  as  a  kind  of  superior  manual  labourer,  and  is  in 
consequence  paid  but  little  above  the  labourer’s  wage.  To  raise 
by  means  of  education,  the  status  and  the  pay  of  the  fireman,  is 
the  first  step  in  any  real  improvement  in  the  use  of  fuel  in  our 
manufacturing  industries.  The  belief  that  any  man  who  can 
handle  a  shovel  is  competent  to  act  as  a  fireman  must  be  eradi¬ 
cated,  and  must  give  place  to  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  to 
feed  a  fire  with  fuel  so  as  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  heating  effect 
wdth  a  minimum  of  smoke  production,  is  work  demanding  a  very 
high  level  of  skill  and  intelligence,  and  that  it  is  w'ork  which 
accordingly  must  be  well  paid  for.  As  already  proved,  an  incom¬ 
petent  firemen,  during  one  week’s  w’ork  at  the  boilers,  can  not  only 
waste  pounds’  w'orth  of  coal,  but  can  also  blacken  the  atmosphere 
and  buildings  of  the  town  in  which  he  happens  to  be  operating. 
Money  saved  in  wages  may  thus  be  wasted  many  times  over  iu 
paying  for  unnecessary  fuel  and  paint. 

The  London  Coal  Smoke  Abatement  Society  would  be  far  more 
profitably  engaged  than  at  present  if  it  employed  its  funds  for 
hammering  this  truth  into  the  heads  of  fuel  users,  rather  than 
for  reporting,  and  assisting  to  fine,  them  for  the  production  of 
smoke,  which  they  do  not  yet  know  how  to  prevent.  What  is 
wanted  in  London,  and  in  every  other  large  town  and  industrial 
centre  in  this  country,  is  an  educational  propaganda.  Once  prove  to 
those  who  control  the  works  and  factories  of  this  country  that  the 
emission  of  smoke  can  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  right  methods 
of  firing  and  scientific  control,  and  that  by  the  adoption  of  these 
the  annual  coal  bill  will  be  largely  reduced,  and  the  problem  of 
smoke  prevention  will  be  three-fourths  solved. 

The  exact  methods  of  obtaining  the  necessary  expert  advice  and 
control  may  vary  in  different  centres  and  districts,  but  must  be 
adapted  to  the  local  conditions  of  industry.  The  work  of  the 
Hamburg  Verein  fur  Feuerungshetrieh  und  Rauchbekdmpfung  is 
an  illustration  of  what  can  be  achieved  along  co-operative  lines. 
Large  works,  or  groups  of  associated  w'orks,  may  with  advantage 
retain  their  own  fuel  expert  and  staff  of  assistants,  as  in  one  or 
two  notable  instances  in  this  country. 

The  writer  is  convinced  that  it  is  by  work  along  these  lines, 
and  not  by  ill-advised  and  intermittent  attempts  to  suppress  the 
smoke  nuisance  by  means  of  police  work  and  magisterial  fines, 
that  the  physical  and  social  evils  of  factory  and  industrial  smoke 
emission  are  to  be  overcome.  Expensive,  and,  too  often,  un¬ 
scientific  patented  appliances  for  smoke  consumption ,  are  uncalled 
for  and  are  unnecessary.  Smoke  prevention  is  better  than  smoke 
consumption,  even  if  the  latter  were  possible,  and  the  best  pre- 
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ventative  for  smoke  is  a  fully-trained  and  skilled  fireman  working 
under  scientific  management  and  control. 

As  regards  domestic  smoke,  the  only  real  remedy  in  the  writer’s 
opinion  lies  in  the  use  of  briquette  fuel,  made  either  from  turf 
after  removal  of  the  volatile  constituents,  or  from  South  Wales 
steam  coal  and  anthracite  dust.  The  ordinary  bituminous  house 
coal  in  use  in  this  country  contains  between  33  per  cent,  and 
38  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter,  and  it  cannot  be  burned  in  the 
ordinary  open  type  of  grate  without  smoke  production.  The  ex¬ 
hibition  and  tests  of  new  forms  of  open  grate  for  domestic  heating 
purposes,  held  in  London  in  December,  1905,  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  and  of  the  London  Coal  Smoke 
Abatement  Society,  support  this  view.  Thirty-six  patented  forms 
of  open  grate  were  tested ,  and  the  smoke  emission  from  these  was 
closely  observed.  The  report  shows  that  the  examiners  found 
only  four  grates  worthy  of  special  commendation.  Details  of 
the  tests  reveal  the  fact  that  even  these  grates  produced  smoke 
ranging  from  "70  to  '88  upon  the  scale  of  measurement  employed 
(that  devised  by  the  late  Bryan  Donkin),  while  the  worst  of  the 
thirty-six  grates  only  produced  1’85  on  the  same  scale.  These 
results  certainly  prove  that  w’hen  bituminous  fuel  is  burned  in  an 
open  grate,  under  conditions  which  are  selected  to  give  a  mint- 
mum  of  smoke  'production,  it  is  still  impossible  to  obtain  perfect 
combustion  and  no  smoke  emission,  however  skilfully  the  grate 
may  be  designed.  No  doubt  the  above  statement  wull  be  con¬ 
troverted  by  some  of  those  interested  in  the  sale  of  the  grates 
referred  to,  but  an  inventor  or  financially  interested  person  is  not 
exactly  an  impartial  or  judicial  authority  upon  matters  of  this 
kind. 

The  use  of  briquette  fuel  deprived  of  its  volatile  constituents, 
and  burnt  either  in  open  grates  or  in  closed  stoves,  is,  in  the 
writer’s  opinion,  at  present  the  only  practical  solution  for  the 
domestic  smoke  problem,  and  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  manufacture  of  such  briquette  fuel  upon  a  large  scale 
into  this  country.  The  enormous  peat  resources  of  Ireland  could 
then  be  made  a  source  of  revenue  both  to  the  owners  and  the 
population,  and  the  development  of  a  large  briquette  fuel  industry 
would  help  to  solve  some  of  the  political  and  social  problems  of 
that  unhappy  country. 

Another  solution  for  the  smoke  problem  as  regards  domestic  and 
industrial  heating  can  only  briefly  be  touched  upon,  although  it  is 
one  of  considerable  promise  and  importance  as  regards  the  future. 
This  is  the  use  of  gas,  in  place  of  solid  fuel  for  heating  purposes. 
Individual  plants,  or  central  gas-producing  plants,  on  the  Mond 
or  some  other  system,  erected  close  to  the  collieries  may  solve  the 
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problem  of  a  supply  of  gaseous  fuel  for  industrial  purposes,  while 
the  modern  town  gas  works,  producing  a  gas  of  low  illuminat¬ 
ing  but  of  considerable  heating  value,  may  solve  the 
problem  of  domestic  heating.  The  extension  of  the  incandescence 
system  of  illumination  by  gas  and  the  gradual  displacement  of  the 
ordinary  bat- wing  burner,  is  helping  to  inaugurate  the  period  of 
cheap  gas  production,  for  there  is  now  little  necessity  for  managers 
of  gas  works  to  use  costly  materials  in  order  to  keep  up  the  illu¬ 
minating  value  of  the  gas.  In  time  the  price  of  gas  may  be 
expected  to  fall  generally  in  the  larger  cities  to  Is.  6d.  or  even  Is. 
per  1,000  cubic  feet. 

Already  in  one  town  located  in  south-west  Lancashire — namely, 
Widnes,  gas  is  sold  to  large  consumers  at  the  latter  figure,  and 
at  such  a  price  the  use  of  coal-gas  for  heating  and  cooking  purposes 
by  all  classes  of  the  community  comes  within  the  range  of  prac¬ 
tical  possibility. 

The  subject  of  gaseous  fuel  is,  however,  somewhat  outside  the  1 
scope  of  this  article,  which  deals  with  the  situation  and  needs  of 
the  present  moment,  rather  than  with  the  possibilities  of  the 
future.  For  many  years  to  come  solid  carbonaceous  fuel  will 
remain  the  chief  source  of  heat  and  energy  in  the  homes  and 
industries  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  smoke  problem  will 
thus  remain  wdth  us,  until  attacked  and  solved  by  the  education 
of  fuel  users  on  the  lines  suggested  by  the  writer  in  the  present 
article. 

John  B.  C.  Kershaw. 

Postscript. 

Owing  to  delay  in  publication,  much  of  importance  relating 
to  the  questions  of  domestic  and  industrial  smoke  abatement  in 
this  country  has  occurred  since  the  above  article  was  written. 

In  December,  1905,  the  Coal  Smoke  Abatement  Society  of 
London,  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute,  orga¬ 
nised  a  conference  upon  Smoke  Abatement  and  Exhibition  of 
Smoke  Abatement  Appliances  in  London.  At  this  conference 
many  papers  of  practical  value  were  read  and  discussed,  and  the 
proceedings  were  well  reported  in  the  daily  and  technical  press. 
One  result  of  this  conference  has  been  that  the  London  Coal 
Smoke  Abatement  Society  has  recognised  the  imjwrtance  of 
educational  work,  and  has  appointed  Mr.  W.  H.  Booth,  a  well- 
known  writer  upon  boiler  management  and  fuel  economy,  as  its 
ofi&cial  lecturer. 

Mr.  Booth,  during  the  past  winter,  has  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures  at  the  Borough  Polytechnic  to  stokers  and  boiler 
engineers  upon  smoke  prevention,  which  have  been  well  attended, 
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the  course  having  been  organised  by  the  London  Coal  Smoke 
Abatement  Society.  The  Society  has  also  attempted  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  an  organisation  on  the  lines  of  the  Hamburg  Society  in 
London,  but,  so  far,  this  attempt  has  not  been  crowned  with 
success. 

In  the  north  a  special  joint  committee  of  the  Chemical  and 
Engineering  Sections  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  been  considering  the  question  of  smoke  emission  in  that 
very  black  and  smoke-begrimed  city,  and  the  question  of  estab¬ 
lishing  in  Manchester  a  society  on  the  lines  of  the  Hamburg 
Smoke  Abatement  Society  has  also  been  under  discussion,  and 
vias  favourably  received. 

Finally,  a  new  patented  form  of  fuel  for  domestic  use,  named 
“Coalite,”  which  is  claimed  to  be  smokeless  and  economical, 
has  made  its  appearance.  The  writer  has  tested  a  sample  of  this 
fuel,  and  found  that  it  resembles  in  approximate  composition 
South  Wales  steam  coal,  since  it  contains  11  per  cent,  of  volatile 
matter  and  over  80  per  cent,  of  fixed  carbon.  If  it  can  be  supplied 
in  sufficient  quantity  and  at  a  low  price  in  all  large  cities,  this  fuel 
will  therefore  prove  of  great  assistance  in  solving  the  domestic 
smoke  problem. 

Progress  is  therefore  occurring  along  the  lines  indicated  by  the 
writer  as  the  most  hopeful  in  the  above  article.  It  is  certainly 
the  duty  of  all  interested  in  the  subject  of  smoke  prevention  and 
of  all  desirous  of  improving  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  and 
brightness  of  colouring  in  our  large  towns  and  cities  to  see  that 
these  discussions  and  proposals  are  transmitted  into  useful 
activity,  and  that  both  in  London  and  the  northern  city  some 
tangible  progress  towards  the  solution  of  the  smoke  problem 
shall  result  from  the  present  discussion  of  the  subject. 


THE  GOLDEN  SOVEREIGN. 


A  Review  of  the  Function  and  Movements  of  Gold  Coin  and 
ITS  Tokens  in  Paper,  Silver,  and  Bronze. 

The  attitude  of  a  certain  imperfectly  informed  section  of  the 
daily  Press  is  probably  responsible  for  such  manufactured  anxiety 
as  there  may  be  in  the  public  mind  anent  the  recent  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  of  sovereigns  from  this  country  abroad. 

Indeed,  it  has  been  suggested  that,  owing  to  possible  short¬ 
comings  in  our  fiscal  arrangements,  these  and  like  disbursements 
involve  a  serious  national  loss,  and  a  consequent  diminution  of 
gold  finding  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  British  working  man. 

In  the  ensuing  pages  a  detailed  account  of  these  and  other 
movements  of  coin  and  bullion  wdll,  it  is  hoped,  throw  light  on 
the  actual  facts,  and  thereby  allay  any  and  all  anxiety  on  the 
subject.  It  is  no  doubt  surprising  to  the  uninitiated  to  learn 
that  the  annual  absorption  of  gold  in  Egypt  is  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  population  and  poverty.  As  compared  with  this 
country,  it  is  enormous,  although  we  maintain  our  paupers  in 
a  state  of  luxury  undreamt  of  by  the  simple  fellahin  of  the  Nile. 
But  a  kindred  comparison  may  be  made  as  betw’een  this  country 
and  Russia.  The  one  with  no  gold  or  silver  mines,  and  the 
other  with  some  of  the  richest  in  the  world  :  the  one  phenomenally 
opulent,  the  other  miserably  poor. 

Such  comparisons  at  once  suggest  that  gold  resources  and 
gold  reserves  are  not  quite  so  essential  to  commercial  prosperity 
as  is  commonly  believed.  In  the  ensuing  pages  we  shall  endeavour 
to  show  that  before  the  organised  forces  of  modern  banking  the 
more  clumsy  methods  of  barter  employed  by  our  forefathers  musi 
yield,  and  that  the  importance  of  precious  metal  as  a  means  of 
currency  must  wane,  the  quantity  employed  for  the  purpose 
forming  an  ever-decreasing  fraction  of  total  trade  turnover. 

The  transfer  of  metallic  discs  is  a  mode  of  barter  w’hich  is  no 
doubt  less  cumbersome  than  the  primitive  methods  it  has  super¬ 
seded,  but  it  is  far  too  cumbersome  for  the  vast  transactions  of 
modern  merchants  and  their  bankers,  who  employ  the  cheaper, 
quicker,  and  in  every  w’ay  more  valuable  system  of  a  currency 
of  promises. 

It  is  customary  to  make  these  promises  in  terms  of  coin  of  the 
realm,  but  if  they  were  made  in  terms  of  X,  the  great  principle 
of  credit  would  not  be  affected.  It  is  clear  that  two  men  con¬ 
stantly  exchanging  cargoes  of  goods  might  credit  and  debit  each 
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other  in  any  symbol  they  chose,  so  long  as  they  were  agreed 
as  to  the  purchasing  power  of  that  symbol. 

The  State,  however,  stipulates,  for  convenience,  that  in  the 
event  of  a  dispute  arising,  and  their  jurisdiction  being  required, 
the  symbols  shall  be  in  a  particular  set  of  terms — i.e.,  terms  of  coin 
of  the  realm.  If  for  any  good  reason  it  were  decided  to  make 
these  promises  in  other  terms,  the  business  of  banking  could  be 
equally  well  conducted  under  the  new  conditions.  Gold  at  the 
present  moment  is,  however,  the  most  convenient  commodity  for 
the  purpose. 

So  much,  and  so  much  only,  has  gold  to  do  with  banking. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  “  current  coin  of  the  realm,” 
we  are  approaching  a  subject  over  which  many  clever  men,  states¬ 
men  and  economists,  have  admittedly  stumbled.  They  have 
blundered  not  through  any  lack  of  mental  power,  but  because  in 
forming  their  conclusions  from,  as  it  were,  a  bird’s-eye  point  of 
view,  they  have  dwarfed  matters  of  detail  which,  had  they  been 
observed  from  lower  planes,  would  have  at  once  revealed  them¬ 
selves  as  insurmountable  obstacles.  The  present  writer  once 
asked  an  Australian  cowboy  wby  he  roofed  his  house  with  corru¬ 
gated  iron  instead  of  thatch,  urging  that  the  corrugated  iron  was 
cold,  ugly,  and  expensive,  and  that  the  thatch  was  warm,  pretty, 
and  cheap. 

"But,”  said  the  cowboy,  “insects  get  into  the  thatch;  frogs 
come  after  the  insects,  and  snakes  come  after  the  frogs.” 

We  propose  to  consider  the  question  of  the  function  of  the  coin 
and  its  tokens  not  from  the  exalted  position  of  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  banker’s  clerk. 
To  make  any  safe  progress  to  an  understanding  of  the  matter,  we 
must  be  careful  to  avoid  any  vague  language.  For  instance,  the 
words  ‘  ‘  money  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  cash  ’  ’  are  responsible  for  much  hopeless 
bewilderment ;  both  these  words  may  mean  coin ,  tokens  of  coin , 
instruments  of  credit,  or  purchasing  power  in  any  form. 

In  speaking  of  coin  of  the  realm  (as  between  the  years  1817 
and  1907)  we  must  be  taken  to  mean  the  “sovereign  ”  and  “  half- 
sovereign  ”  of  legal  tender  weight. 

The  sovereign  is  a  coin  struck  at  the  Mint ;  it  is  composed  of  yi 
of  pure  gold  and  an  alloy  of  ^Vof  copper,  the  alloy  being  added  to 
make  it  harder,  and  thus  render  it  more  durable.  It  is  the 
standard  of  value  of  the  Empire.  When  quite  new  it  weighs 
123‘27447  grains,  but  in  the  early  days  of  its  existence  the  contact 
of  its  sharply-milled  edges  with  the  sharp  and  harder  steel-edged 
shovel  of  the  banker’s  cashier  soon  clips  it  of  its  decimal  points. 
To  meet  this  difficulty  of  wear  and  tear,  and  to  allow  it  a  sufficient 
length  of  legal  life,  a  sovereign  remains  a  legal  sovereign  until  it 
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is  worn  down  in  weight  to  122'5  grains.  It  then  becomes 
“  standard  gold,”^  and  the  Bank  of  England  is  under  statutory 
obligations  to  buy  it  at  £3  17s.  9d.  per  oz. 

The  value  of  an  ounce  of  standard  gold  is  £3  17s.  lOJd. ,  quoting 
it  in  terms  of  itself. 

In  the  matter  of  half-sovereigns,  the  margin  allowed  for  wear 
and  tear  is  greater.  A  half-sovereign,  w’hen  new,  weighs  61'63723 
grains,  and  remains  legal  tender  until  reduced  to  61T25  grains; 
below  this  weight  it  ceases  to  be  legal  tender. 

The  extra  margin  allowed  in  the  case  of  half-sovereigns  is  on 
account  of  the  greater  superficial  area  of  metal  exposed,  the  surface 
of  two  half-sovereigns  being  much  greater  in  extent  than  the  sur¬ 
face  of  one  sovereign.  The  statutory  obligations  of  the  Bank  of 
England  are  alike  applicable  to  the  half-sovereign  and  the  sove¬ 
reign. 

By  tokens  of  coin  we  mean  all  silver  and  bronze  pieces  struck 
at  the  Mint,  and  recognisable  as  having  been  so  struck.  Tokens 
differ  from  coins  in  having  a  face  value  in  no  way  related  to  their 
intrinsic  value — e.g.,  a  new  half-crown  is  of  no  greater  value  (con¬ 
sidered  as  a  token)  than  an  old  half-crown  which  is  worn  down  to 
two-thirds  of  its  original  w^eight.  Both  old  and  new  half-crowns 
are  worth  on  their  face  value  ^  of  a  sovereign.  The  value  of  the 
metal  contained  in  a  new  half-crown  is  about  Is.  3d.,  and  the 
value  of  the  metal  contained  in  an  old  half-crown  is  about  lOd. 

By  the  wwds  “  instrument  of  credit  ”  we  mean  pieces  of 
paper  such  as  bank-notes,  bills  of  exchange,  or  cheques,  all  of 
which  in  their  present  form  are  abridgments  of  more  elaborately 
worded  letters  from  one  man  to  another,  making  some  kind  of 
definite  promise. 

For  convenience,  the  kind  of  promise  is  now  confined  to  terms 
of  coin  of  this  or  some  other  realm. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  definition  of  a  sovereign 
that  its  w’astage  during  its  legal  life  is  a  little  more  than  |  of 
a  grain,  about  l^d.,  and  that  the  wastage  of  a  half-sovereign  is  a 
little  more  than  |  of  a  grain,  about  Id.  These  differences  in  value 
are  so  small,  where  the  use  of  one  or  a  dozen  or  so  of  coins  is 
involved,  as  to  pass  unrecognised  by  the  general  public  and 
unheeded  by  those  who  are  fully  alive  to  the  fact.  It  is  partly 
due  to  non-recognition  of  the  varying  intrinsic  values  of  gold  coin, 
and  partly  due  to  non-recognition  of  the  cumbersomeness  of  large 
masses  of  metal,  that  much  misconception  arises  as  to  the  actual 
function  performed  by  gold  coin. 

Gold  coin  (and  its  tokens,  shillings  and  pence)  is  used  among 
(1)  Standard  gold  means  pure  gold  and  of  alloy — usually  copper. 
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neighbours  in  small  cash  transactions,  but  it  is  not  used,  nor  could 
it  be  used,  among  merchants  in  settlement  of  accounts.  This 
latter  function  it  is  a  part  of  the  bankers’  business  to  discharge^ 
and  it  is  carried  out  by  them  in  the  cheapest ,  quickest ,  and  safest 
way  possible  by  the  interchange  of  cheques  and  bills  entrusted 
to  them  by  their  clients  at  a  place  called  the  Bankers’  Clearing 
House. 

The  Bankers’  Clearing  House  is  a  large  room  in  the  City  where 
bankers  “  settle  up”  accounts  wdth  each  other  every  day.  Each 
banker  brings  all  the  cheques,  &c.,  he  holds,  drawn  on  other 
bankers,  to  the  Clearing  House,  and  the  Clearing  House  gives 
him  credit  for  the  total  amount.  The  Clearing  House  (on  behalf 
of  all  the  other  bankers)  holds  documents  drawn  on  this  banker, 
and  the  total  of  these  is  placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  account. 

A  memorandum  of  the  difference  between  the  two  totals,  either 
for  or  against  the  banker,  is  forwarded  to  the  Bank  of  England 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  and  the  banker’s  account  in  the  ledger  of 
the  Bank  of  England  is  either  debited  or  credited  with  the  amount 
of  that  difference,  one  way  or  the  other.  These  differences  are, 
as  a  rule,  small,  and  the  labour  involved  in  recording  them  is 
insignificant.  A  few'  strokes  of  the  pen,  and  the  thing  is  done. 
In  this  way  the  wholesale  business  of  London  is  settled  in  a  cur¬ 
rency  of  promises  (promises  far  too  valuable  to  be  broken,  but  the 
cheapest  currency  in  the  world).  Cargoes  of  merchandise  have 
changed  hands,  but  the  gold,  in  terms  of  which  the  values  of  these 
cargoes  have  been  quoted,  has  remained  stock  still  on  a  number  of 
trucks  in  a  cellar  in  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  daily  average  value  of  bills  and  cheques  passing  through  the 
London  Clearing  House  amounts  to  about  ^£40,000,000.  Perhaps 
the  vastness  of  this  sum  may  be  better  realised  by  saying  that  the 
figures  represent  300  tons  of  sovereigns. 

The  unsuitability  of  gold  for  transactions  of  any  size  is  at  once 
manifest  when  we  consider  the  cost  in  labour,  the  risk,  and  the 
delay  in  constantly  carting  tons  of  gold  through  London  streets ; 
while  as  a  medium  of  foreign  barter  the  use  of  gold  coin  presents 
yet  further  disadvantages. 

These  further  disadvantages  are  quite  obvious  to  those  who  have 
the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  is  born  of  daily 
drudgery  at  it ,  but  they  are  not  apparent  to  the  onlooker  who  does 
not  take  “  frogs  ”  or  “  snakes”  into  consideration. 

The  fundamental  fact,  too,  that  a  legal  sovereign  can  and  does 
differ  in  intrinsic  value  to  the  extent  of  IJd.  has  little  weight  w'ith 
a  person  whose  habit  of  mind  associates  gold  coin  with  small 
transactions.  He  argues  that  for  all  conceivable  purposes  one 
sovereign  is  as  good  as  another ;  that,  in  his  experience,  the  pur- 
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chasing  power  of  a  sovereign  is  fixed  and  infallible.  He  has  never 
known  anyone,  at  home  or  abroad,  who  would  refuse  payment  in 
that  form.  He  makes  no  doubt  that  what  is  true  of  small  trans¬ 
actions  is  also  true  of  large  transactions. 

The  man  in  the  street  does  not  recognise  the  impossibility  of 
the  use  of  coin  in  large  transactions ;  this  is  evidenced  by  the 
widespread  belief  that  the  difference  in  value  between  our  imports 
and  exports,  amounting  to  some  ^150,000,000  (or  1,200  tons  of 
sovereigns) ,  is  made  up  by  annual  disbursements  of  British  sterling 
coin. 

This  belief,  which  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  of  values 
being  quoted  in  terms  of  coin,  has  been  publicly  professed  by  a 
Colonial  Premier,  and  is  an  accepted  canon  among  the  savants 
of  the  bar-parlour  on  both  sides  of  the  world.  Apart,  however, 
from  this  fraternity,  there  are  to  be  found  men  of  education  and 
ability  w’hose  ideas  of  the  function  of  gold  coin  are  evidently  based 
on  experience  of  small  transactions. 

The  writer  has  before  him  a  letter  from  the  editor  of  a  London 
newspaper,  in  which  apprehension  is  expressed  as  to  what  would 
be  the  result  were  foreign  importers  to  demand  gold  coin  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  bills  of  exchange  held  by  them  in  respect  of  cargoes 
delivered. 

Apprehension,  however,  is  unwarranted,  as  this  country  would, 
and  does,  invariably  gain  by  the  transaction ;  and,  except  in  such 
cases  as  are  justified  by  market  conditions,  such  a  demand  would 
involve  a  corresponding  loss. 

In  the  light  of  actual  facts  and  figures  this  becomes  quite  clear, 
Let  us  say,  for  example,  that  £‘1,000,000  of  sovereigns  were  sent 
to  Egypt  on  a  certain  day  last  month. 

These  coins  would  be  “export”  sovereigns  (i.e.,  worn 
sovereigns  of  legal  tender  weight),  which  are  alw’ays  held  in 
reserve  at  the  Bank  of  England  for  efflux.  The  weight  of  a 
million  of  such  sovereigns  wwild  be  at  most  256,000  ounces, 
their  exact  statutory  weight  when  new  having  been  256,821 
ounces. 

The  Bank  of  England,  in  consideration  of  its  surrender  of  this 
256,000  ounces  of  gold  coin,  receives  documents  amounting  to 
the  value  of  £'1,(X)0,000. 

These  documents  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  of  England  would, 
and  did,  represent  a  purchasing  power  in  the  open  market  of 
256, 931  yx)  ounces  of  standard  gold,  i.e.,  in  coin,  £1,000,431  new 
sovereigns. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that,  so  far,  the  result  of  this  dreaded 
transaction  is  to  leave  the  Bank  of  England  in  possession  of 
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£1,000,431  new  sovereigns,  instead  of  £1,000, 000  old  ones,  i.e.,  a 
profit  of  931  tV  ounces  of  standard  gold. 

So  much  for  the  immediate  profits  of  the  Bank  of  England 
and  the  nation.^ 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  the  profits  of  the  gold  refiners, 
who  prepare  the  gold  for  market  on  its  arrival  in  London ;  the 
shippers,  who  carry  it  both  inwards  and  outwards;  and  finally 
the  mine  owner,  who  must  depend  on  the  demand  in  the  market 
for  the  price  he  obtains  for  his  output. 

We  will  now  consider  the  position  of  the  Egyptian  banker 
concerned. 

His  expenses,  over  and  above  the  actual  cost  of  the  coin,  will 
begin  at  the  doors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  will  include 
freight,  insurance,  and  interest  on  the  money  during  the  voyage. 
These  three  items  may  be  put  dowm  at  £5,000  all  told.  On 
arrival  at  Alexandria  the  coin  will  be  advanced  to  the  Egyptian 
merchants  in  treaty  for  it,  against  documents  representing  pro¬ 
perty  (probably  raw  cotton)  having  a  realisable  value  sufficient 
to  cover  all  outlay  with  a  margin  of  adequate  profit  to  the  banker. 

The  Egyptian  merchants  distribute  the  coin  among  the  fellahin 
in  exchange  for  cotton  of  a  realisable  value  in  the  open  market 
sufficient  to  recoup  them,  and  again,  allow  a  margin  of  profit 
on  the  entire  outlay. 

The  fellahin  call  the  tune  and  pay  the  piper. 

Unfortunately  for  them,  gold  is  a  necessity  in  dealing  with 
them.  They  refuse  notes,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  a  currency 
of  written  promises  is  of  no  use  to  them,  as  they  cannot  read 
the  writing,  and  if  they  could,  they  w’ould  not  believe  the  pro¬ 
mises.  Thus  gold  possesses  an  enhanced  value  to  the  primitive 
man,  and  he  is  willing  to  pay  dearly  for  it.  Hence  the  various 
profits  detailed. 

With  the  extension  of  irrigation  in  the  Nile  Valley  an  even 
greater  absorption  of  gold  may  be  anticipated ;  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  that,  notwithstanding  the  laments  of  a  certain 
group  of  economists,  unremunerative  activity  is  not  likely  to  be 
indulged  in  by  any  of  the  parties  concerned. 

The  merchant  is  fully  alive  to  the  many  objections  to  the  trans¬ 
port  of  gold  in  the  shape  of  either  bars  or  coin ,  and  consequently  he 
never  ships  it  unless  it  is  specifically  required  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business.  It  is  then  handled  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
any  other  commodity. 

(1)  It  will  be  seen  that  if  the  foreigner  could  procure  new  sovereigns  from 
the  Bank  of  England,  he  could  take  them  away  with  him,  and,  having  used 
them  for  a  few  years,  bring  them  back ;  and  if  they  remained  legal  tender  he 
could  claim  credit  for  them  and  again  draw  out  new  coin  to  an  equal  face  value. 
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The  movement  of  gold  implicitly  obeys  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand.  To  those  localities  where  gold  is  in  demand,  gold  will 
be  attracted,  so  long  as  other  forms  of  property  are  offered  in 
exchange  for  it  at  remunerative  rates.  “Gold  becomes  active’’ 
when  the  balance  of  exchange  cannot  be  met  otherwise  than  by  the 
shipment  of  gold ;  also  in  circumstances  of  disturbed  credit, 
when  it  will  alw’ays  go  to  a  premium,  and  a  loss  will  be  incurred 
by  the  community  whose  credit  is  disturbed,  and  by  those  who 
hold  the  securities  involved. 

Ignoring  eddies  and  disturbances,  gold  travels  on  a  well  beaten 
track,  obeying  the  same  laws  as  ivory  or  oranges  or  chalk. 

All  commodities  proceed  from  those  localities  where  they  are 
plentiful,  or  where  they  are  easily  produced  or  obtained,  to  those 
localities  where  these  conditions  do  not  obtain. 

The  difference  between  the  value  of  an  ivory  tusk  in  Central 
Africa,  where  it  is  used  as  a  stake  in  the  palisade  of  the  king’s 
kraal,  and  where  there  are  neither  the  tools  nor  the  knowledge  nor 
the  desire  to  turn  it  to  better  account,  and  its  value  on  its  arrival 
in  London,  is  a  striking  example  of  the  enhanced  value  conferred 
upon  commodities  by  the  action  of  trade. 

Gold-producing  countries,  such  as  the  United  States  of  America, 
Eussia,  the  Transvaal,  and  Australia,  all  export  gold  to  those 
countries  which  produce  insufficient  quantities,  or  none  at  all. 
The  British  Isles  produce  no  gold  or  silver  worth  mentioning,  and 
consequently  all  precious  metal  used  in  this  country  is  imported; 
and  it  is  paid  for  by  us  in  the  shape  of  some  corresponding  benefit 
conferred  on  the  countries  producing  it. 

There  are  no  exports  of  British  gold  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  is  a  self-evident  proposition  that  no  country  can  export  that 
which  it  does  not  produce. 

This  country  is  a  large  consumer  of  precious  metals  exported 
from  other  countries. 

Gold  and  silver  imports  during  a  year  may  amount  to  from 
thirty  to  sixty  million  sterling,  of  which,  perhaps,  twenty-five 
to  fifty  million  is  sold  and  re-exported  to  the  foreigner,  and  the 
balance  will  be  absorbed  by  the  home  market. 

Our  annual  consumption  of  precious  metals  is  about  seven 
million  sterling.  That  does  not  mean  that  our  holding  of 
precious  metal  is  increased  annually  by  that  amount. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  constant  w’astage  has  to  be 
made  up  in  both  gold  and  silver,  not  only  in  the  wear  and  tear  of 
coins  and  tokens,  but  in  a  thousand  ways.  Our  grandmother’s 
wedding  ring  is  much  thinner  than  our  wife’s ;  and  it  may  be 
estimated  that  the  loss  here  observed  must  be  multiplied  some 
six  million  times  to  arrive  at  the  total  loss  on  this  one  item. 
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So  far  we  have  only  discussed  gold  coins  in  their  relation 
to  wholesale  transactions,  and  have  discovered  their  home  use 
to  be  purely  as  a  term  in  which  to  quote  values. 

This  condition  of  things  does  not  apply,  nor  could  it  apply, 
to  petty  trading,  where  the  wholesale  dealer  in  some  lines  of 
business  dare  not  trust  the  shopkeeper  with  five  shillings’  worth 
of  goods.  Here  the  necessity  for  coin,  or  tokens  of  coin,  at  once 
manifests  itself,  and  this  expensive  necessity  also  arises  in  tran¬ 
sactions  betw’een  the  w’age  earner  and  the  shopkeeper  with 
whom  he  deals. 

In  very  small  transactions,  too,  such  as  the  purchase  of  postage 
stamps,  we  find  the  use  of  gold  coin  (or  its  tokens)  is  a  con¬ 
venience,  and  among  the  more  untrustworthy  sections  of  society 
it  is  a  necessity. 

To  provide  a  weekly  supply  of  the  necessary  gold  coin  and 
silver  token  for  the  wage  earner,  a  banker  will  have  ready  to 
hand  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  some  ;f20,000  or  ^30,000  in 
gold,  and  about  ^2,000  or  £3,000  in  silver.  The  employers  will 
draw  this  out,  and  divide  it  among  their  operatives.  These, 
in  turn,  will  purchase  food  and  clothing  and  what  not  from  their 
local  tradesfolk  in  the  suburbs.  The  suburban  tradesman  pays 
the  gold  and  silver  he  receives  into  the  local  branch  of  the  bank 
with  which  he  deals,  and  the  local  branch  remits  it  to  the  head 
office.  Those  banks  which  have  numerous  suburban  branches 
will  in  this  way  accumulate  as  much  as  £20,000  w’orth  of  silver 
tokens  during  a  single  week;  i.e.,  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
pieces  of  silver,  w^eighing  in  all  from  a  ton  and  a  half  to  a  ton 
and  three-quarters  of  metal.  This  surplus  they  stow  into 
canvas  bags  containing  £100  worth  each,  and  the  whole  lot  is 
brought  to  the  Bank  of  England.  Here  a  charge  is  made  on 
ever}'  bag  received,  to  cover  the  cost  of  labour  in  counting  and 
examination  (and  sometimes  washing  and  rinsing). 

Distinguished  statesmen  who  advocate  the  monetisation  of 
silver  would  probably  reconsider  their  opinions  if  they  could  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  a  day’s  practical  experience  in 
handling  large  quantities  of  the  two  metals. 

On  this  head  we  may  perhaps  point  out  that  if  silver  coin 
were  called  into  existence  to  discharge  the  function  now  per¬ 
formed  by  gold  coin ,  or  any  portion  of  that  function ,  an  enormous 
increase  in  counting-house  and  banking  expenses  would  result 
pro  rata.  To  raise  the  silver  token  to  the  position  of  a  coin, 
that  is,  to  make  its  intrinsic  value  and  face  value  exactly  the 
same,  the  silver  coin  would  need  to  be  twice  its  present  size  and 
weight.  This  would  involve  using  coins  tw'ice  the  size  of  the 
present  tokens,  or  twice  the  number  of  them.  Where  a  tran- 
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saction  was  settled  in  these  coins  in  lieu  of  gold  coins  the  bulk 
of  metal  required  would  be  about  fifty  times  as  great  as  that 
now  employed. 

We  shall  understand  this  better  if  we  say  that  instead  of  A. 
paying  B.  a  small  teacup  full  of  sovereigns,  weighing  25  oz.,  he 
would  have  to  pay  him  a  butler’s  tray  full  of  silver  coin,  weigh¬ 
ing  800  oz.  The  weight  of  the  teacup  would  immediately  declare 
the  value  of  its  contents,  but  the  weight  of  the  tray  would  he 
no  reliable  measure  of  the  value  of  the  metal  on  it.  Each  coin 
w’ould  have  to  be  counted  and  examined,  a  task  which  would 
occupy  about  an  hour,  at  a  gross  cost  in  counting-house  and 
bankers’  charges  of  200  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  value  of 
the  coin  handled.  To  this  cost  we  must  add  the  cost  of  minting 
the  increased  number  of  coins,  and  the  increased  loss  in  wear 
and  tear  of  the  larger  amount  of  metal. 

Lord  Goschen  never,  of  course,  advocated  the  monetisation 
of  silver.  In  1887  he  attempted  to  restrict  the  circulation 
of  half-sovereigns,  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  wear  and 
tear,  are  very  expensive,  and  to  substitute  for  them  silver  double 
florins  and  crown  pieces,  which  are  most  economic  in  this  respect. 

The  result  of  the  attempt  was  to  create  a  demand  for  half- 
sovereigns  ;  and  bankers  were  able  to  pass  into  circulation  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  light  coin  they  would  have  been  otherwise  obliged  either 
to  continue  to  hoard,  or  to  sell  to  the  Bank  of  England  at 
i'3  17s.  9d.  per  ounce. 

The  scheme  was  well-intentioned,  but  must  take  its  place 
on  the  long  list  which  records  the  failure  of  every  attempt  made 
by  the  Legislature  to  interfere  beneficially  in  the  matter  of  the 
currency.^ 

Perhaps  oblivious  of  these  attempts,  and  certainly  undaunted 
by  Lord  Goschen’s  failure  to  introduce  a  minor  reform,  Mr.  Bryn 
Roberts  and  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  have  independently  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  a  ratio  of  value  between  gold  and  silver 
should  be  “fixed”  by  the  Legislature,  with  a  view  to  the 
monetisation  of  the  latter. 

On  this  head  it  is  interesting  to  have  a  rough  idea  of  the 
relative  values  of  these  two  metals  during  the  last  six  hundred 
years. 

(1)  A  mediaeval  Act  of  Parliament  sets  forth  that:  “Because  of  the  great 
scarcity  of  money  at  this  time,  within  the  realm  of  England,  and  because  of 
other  mischiefs  and  causes  manifest,”  &c.,  &c.,  the  House  gravely  decided  to 
reduce  the  weight  of  the  coins,  so  as  to  make  more  of  them.  Specifically, 
45  nobles,  containing  120  grains  each,  were  melted  down,  and  re-coined  into 
50  nobles  of  108  grains  each. 

The  results  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  the  Act,  as  all 
holders  of  heavy  nobles  immediately  melted  them  down  into  bar  gold. 
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Thirteenth  century  113  grains  of  pure  gold  =  5/.  in  silver. 

(i.e.,  the  amount  contained 
in  a  Sovereign.) 


Fourteenth  ,,  ,,  ,,  6/- 

Fifteenth  ,,  ,,  ,,  8/- 

Sixteenth  ,,  „  ,,  12/ 

Seventeenth  ,,  ,,  ,,  17/- 

Eighteenth  ,,  ,,  ,,  20/- 

Nineteenth  „  ,,  ,,  24/- 

Tweutieth  ,,  (present  price)  ,,  40/- 


With  these  figures  before  us,  it  is  surprising  that  responsible 
statesmen  should  solemnly  express  the  opinion  “  that  the  time 
has  now  arrived  for  these  fluctuations  to  cease,”  and  for  a  ratio 
to  be  “  fixed  ”  by  Government. 

We  trust  we  shall  not  be  considered  guilty  of  impertinence  in 
reminding  the  hon.  and  right  hon.  gentlemen,  and  those  who 
think  with  them,  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  a  former  King 
Edward  by  which,  with  all  due  solemnity,  the  price  of  a  goose 
was  “  fixed  ”  at  2d. — a  silver  penny  then  being  one  true  (troy) 
pennyweight  (dwt.),  or  about  equivalent  to  our  3d.  piece. 

The  contemporary  value  of  a  goose  in  terms  of  gold  can  be 
taken  at  grains,  or  about  one-twelfth  of  a  sovereign. 

From  this  comparison  it  wdll  be  seen  that  although  gold  has 
greatly  “appreciated”  in  relation  to  silver,  it  has  “depre¬ 
ciated  ”  75  per  cent,  in  its  relation  to  geese,  i.e.,  to  the  quarter 
of  its  former  value ;  and  that  silver,  by  the  same  standard,  has 
depreciated  nearly  97  per  cent.,  i.e.,  to  about  one-thirtieth  of 
its  former  value. 

Needless  to  say,  the  price  of  a  goose  remained  2d.  (equal  to 
nearly  fid.  of  our  currency)  only  so  long  as  it  was  to  be  bought  and 
sold  at  that  price  in  the  market,  but  not  an  hour  longer. 

Gold  has  appreciated  in  terms  of  silver,  owing  to  recognition 
of  its  superior  fitness  for  a  variety  of  functions,  and  more 
especially  for  coinage. 

That  gold  and  silver  have  both  depreciated  in  terms  of  labour, 
is  due  to  the  discovery  of  large  quantities  of  ore,  and  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  new  and  cheaper  methods  of  extracting  the  metal 
from  it,  circumstances  which  have  not  been  counterbalanced  by 
a  correspondingly  increased  demand.  The  recent  enormous 
variation  in  the  relative  values  between  the  two  is  due  to  a  cheap 
supply  of  silver  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  preference  given  to 
gold  for  purposes  of  coinage  on  the  other.  In  exactly  the  same 
way  that  gold  has  recently  replaced  silver,  and  silver  long  ago 
replaced  iron  nails,  cattle,  hides,  or  other  early  forms  of  coin,  so 
credit  will  to  a  greater  and  greater  extent  tend  to  replace  gold. 
With  appreciation  of  the  value  of  credit  will  come  its  popu- 
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larity.  Then  those  who  possess  it  may  be  relied  upon  to  guard 
it  as  an  asset  infinitely  more  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  cur¬ 
rency  than  discs  of  gold,  or  even  of  iridium. 

A  little  investigation  will  show  that  the  instrument  of  credit 
is  pushing  its  way  to  the  front,  and  elbowing  the  yellow  piece 
of  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  into  the  background.  The  grow- 
ing  and  ever  growing  activity  of  paper  money  is  evidenced  by 
recalling  that  up  to  the  year  1845  Bank  of  England  notes  were 
signed  by  hand.  A  day’s  issue  now  amounts  to  perhaps  as 
many  as  50,000  notes,  equal  in  value  to  perhaps  £1,500,000. 
(Exact  figures  are  not  published.) 

Supplementing  these,  w'e  have  the  extremely  useful  postal 
order,  the  circulation  of  which  entails  an  issue  of  millions  of 
orders  per  week. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  fee  charged  for  these  post  office  notes, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  w’ould  find  more  general  favour, 
to  the  great  saving  of  the  State  and  the  community,  as  they  ' 
would  replace  to  a  considerable  extent  the  more  primitive  and 
much  more  expensive  coins  and  tokens. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  phenomenal  increase  in  the  use  of  bankers’ 
cheques,  the  cheapest  and  best  form  of  currency  yet  devised 
by  humanity.  The  modern  housewife  of  the  middle  classes  has 
discovered  the  great  advantage  of  paying  her  tradesmen’s  ac¬ 
counts  through  her  banker,  who  keeps  a  record  of  her  payments 
for  her,  and  the  tradesman  is  fully  alive  to  the  advantages 
attaching  to  payment  in  this  form. 

The  background  to  which  the  sovereign  is  being  more  and 
more  relegated  by  the  public  is  a  room  in  the  Bank  of  England 
where  what  is  called  the  reserve  is  stored.  The  gross  amount 
may  be  put  at  about  £’25,000,000,  or  about  196  tons  of  standard 
gold.  To  this  must  be  added  some  £10,000,000,  or  about  another 
72  tons,  held  in  respect  of  the  Bank  of  England  note  issue.  This 
latter  amount  can  be  called  into  requisition  by  the  suspension 
of  the  Bank  Act,  in  case  of  need.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
reserve  held  against  Scotch  note  issues  amounts  to  £6,000,000, 
and  Irish  £3,000,000,  making  a  grand  total  of  £44,000,000,  or 
333  tons  of  gold. 

From  time  to  time  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  reserve 
at  the  Bank  of  England  should  be  increased  co-ordinately  with 
the  increase  of  banking  transactions.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
show,  with  all  diffidence  and  the  respect  due  to  the  many  com¬ 
petent  expressions  of  opinion  to  the  contrary,  that  this  course 
is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  that  it  would  tend  to  retard  the 
development  of  the  business  of  banking,  by  burdening  it  with 
expense.  Unlike  the  majority  o.f  legislators,  Lord  Goschen 
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devoted  time  and  attention  to  the  consideration  of  this  important 
matter,  and  the  opinions  he  expressed  were  undoubtedly  arrived 
at  conscientiously ;  but  when  we  turn  to  the  Acts  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  Acts  in  which  he  took  a  controlling  part,  we  find  that  he 
did  not  follow  out  his  own  teaching. 

Let  us  estimate  that  the  total  quantity  of  gold  bars  and  coin 
in  the  United  Kingdom  amounts  to  at  least  £100,000,000,  or  765 
tons,  and  that  the  aggregate  liability  of  all  bankers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  amounts  to  £1,000,000,000  (7,657  tons) ;  it  follows  that 
the  maximum  payment  in  gold  coin  possible  would  be  10  per 
cent,  of  these  liabilities,  unless  they  used  the  same  coin  over  and 
over  again. 

However,  bankers  are  not  in  possession  of  all  the  coined  gold 
in  the  kingdom;  all  told,  including  £35,000,000  at  the  Bank  of 
England  and  £3,000,000  against  Scotch  and  Irish  issues,  they 
perhaps  possess  £70,000,000,  or  7  per  cent,  of  their  liabilities. 

Lord  Goschen  considered  this  condition  of  affairs  unsound. 

The  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  which  is  under  Government 
control,  has  liabilities  of,  say,  £150,000,000,  and  a  cash  reserve 
of  £5(X),000,  or  one-third  of  one  per  cent,  of  its  liabilities,  i.e., 
not  a  penny  in  the  pound.  If  Lord  Goschen  was  right,  the 
position  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  is  twenty-one  times 
!  as  unsound  as  the  position  of  the  bankers ! 
i  It  has  been  argued  that  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  is  not 
I  a  bank  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  The  distinction  is  a 

fine  one.  The  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  it  is  true,  does  no 
bill  discounting,  but  it  nevertheless  comes  under  the  definition 
of  a  bank.  It  does  not  act  as  a  broker,  but  as  a  banker. 

Its  customers’  de^wsits  are  invested,  not  on  their  responsibility, 
but  on  the  responsibility  of  the  bank.  We  cannot  therefore 
agree  with  Mr.  Clayton  Cole’s  view  on  this  point. ^ 

If  unsoundness  consist  in  the  inability  of  the  bankers  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  liabilities  in  gold  coin,  a  reserve  of  99  per  cent, 
instead  of  7  per  cent,  would  not  be  an  absolute  cure.  We  are 
sure  Lord  Goschen  w'ould  have  admitted  that  “  unsoundness  ” 
must  mean  inability  to  meet  any  probable  or  remotely  probable 
call.  We  shall  therefore  consider  the  reasonable  probabilities  of 
the  case.  We  quite  realise  the  possibility  of  a  number  of  citizens 
all  on  the  same  day  buying  ten  times  as  much  bacon  as  they  could 
possibly  eat,  and  continuing  to  do  so  for  a  given  period.  It 
is  clear  that  a  shortage  of  bacon  would  result,  and  that  it  would 
continue  until  the  market  readjusted  itself  to  the  unwronted 
requirement. 

(1)  See  his  Inaugural  Address  to  the  Institute  of  Bankers  in  Ireland,  Novem¬ 
ber,  1905. 
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We  contend  that  any  unreasonable  demand  for  gold  in  excess 
of  needs  would  have  precisely  the  same  result  as  an  unreasonable 
demand  for  bacon,  and  that  both  are  grossly  improbable 

Lord  Goschen  would  perhaps  have  said  that  in  time  of  panic 
the  citizen  becomes  unreasonable,  and  hence  the  danger. 

We  will  examine  this  by  the  light  of  actual  fact. 

Some  years  ago  an  old  lady  fell  down  opposite  the  entrance 
of  the  London  and  County  Bank,  21  Lombard  Street.  A  crowd 
collected  round  her.  This  accident  led  to  a  groundless  rumour 
that  the  house  was  in  difficulties.  A  number  of  depositors  took 
fright,  and  a  mauvais  quart  d’heure  ensued. 

A  notice  w^as  promptly  put  ui?  outside  the  establishment  stating 
that  the  doors  would  be  kept  open  till  10  o’clock  at  night,  or 
all  night ,  if  necessary ;  and  arrangements  were  made  with  the 
Bank  of  England  for  a  sufficient  supply  of  notes  and  coin  to 
meet  any  possible  demand.  In  a  short  time  this  foolish  excite¬ 
ment  subsided,  and  the  unreasonable  “  panic  ”  was  at  an  end. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  this  unreasonable  panic  instead  of 
subsiding,  had  spread,  and  that  like  withdraw'als  were  being 
made  from  other  banks.  We  will  further  suppose  that  in  a 
single  day  the  banks  in  question  w'ere  denuded  of  gold  coin  to 
the  extent  of  £10,000,000  (about  80  tons  of  gold  coin).  The 
question  now  arises,  what  would  the  public  do  with  this  vast 
quantity  of  metal?  Judging  from  experience  as  to  what  actually 
happened  in  the  case  cited,  we  suggest  that  the  public  would  bring 
their  money  to  the  Bank  of  Eiigland,  and  that  the  Bank  of 
England  would  on  the  next  day  supply  the  banks  affected  with 
the  identical  sovereigns  so  received,  and  so  matters  would  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  public  came  to  their  senses.  Should,  however, 
the  public  retain  the  gold  in  their  possession,  the  effect  of  such 
a  state  of  affairs  would  undoubtedly  cause  the  rate  of  discount 
to  rise  abnormally,  and  gold  would  be  immediately  attracted  to 
London  from  abroad.  Such  an  unreasonable  panic  would  in¬ 
volve  a  loss  to  the  community,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  that 
under  the  existing  organisation  any  failure  to  meet  engagements 
from  shortage  of  gold  could  occur. 

We  may  perhaps  cite  the  present  financial  position  in  Eussia. 
Here  we  strike  an  excellent  test  case.  Whatever  the  gold  re¬ 
serves  of  the  Imperial  or  other  Kussian  banks  may  be,  they 
cannot  be  equal  to  the  liabilities ;  to  assume  so  would  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  assuming  that  they  are  gold  hoards  or  safe  deposits, 
and  not  banks. 

Should  the  present  demand  for  gold  continue,  the  Russian 
banks  will  dispose  of  their  foreign  acceptances  and  securities  for 
gold.  If  this  supply  should  prove  insufficient,  they  will  be 
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compelled  to  put  home  securities  upon  the  market;  and  if  these, 
in  their  depreciated  condition,  are  insufficient  to  realise  the 
balance  of  liabilities,  the  banks  will  stop  payment ;  not,  how¬ 
ever,  from  lack  of  gold,  but  from  lack  of  realisable  assets. 

The  position  in  London  is  happily  quite  different.  Should 
there  be  any  symptom  of  a  serious  exodus  of  gold,  the  reserve 
in  the  Bank  of  England  could  be  replenished  in  forty -eight  hours 
from  France.  The  initial  improbability  of  vast  sums  of  gold 
coin  being  demanded  by  the  public  is  only  conceivable  in  the 
presence  of  utter  loss  of  faith  in  the  whole  banking  community  : 
a  community  of  boundless  wealth  and  of  unexampled  credit, 
consisting  of  about  150  separate  establishments  with  a  paid-up 
aggregate  capital  of  as  many  millions  sterling.  So  long  as  our 
bankers  deserve  the  faith  of  the  public,  they  will  retain  it,  and 
so  long  as  they  retain  it,  any  necessity  for  increase  in  reserves 
must  be  unnecessary,  experience  proving  the  amount  now  held 
to  be  ample  to  meet  all  requirements. 

Mr.  Clayton  Cole,  in  the  very  able  and  interesting  address 
already  alluded  to,  appears  to  favour  an  increase  in  our  gold 
reserves,  but  he  lays  down  no  law,  he  enunciates  no  principle. 
He  does  not  say  liabilities  and  reserves  should  bear  a  certain 
proportion  to  one  another,  and  tell  us  why*  He  tells  us  that 
bankers’  liabilities  are  enormously  increasing,  but  that  our  gold 
reserves  are  not  increasing  in  anything  like  correspondence. 
That  is  indisputably  true,  and  should  be  a  matter  for  congratu¬ 
lation. 

Are  we  not  much  better  off  under  present  conditions  than 
formerly,  when  gold  reserves  were  in  greater  proportion  to 
liabilities?  Under  former  conditions  it  was  found  necessary  to 
suspend  the  Bank  Act  on  three  occasions,  the  last  time  being 
in  1866.  With  the  growth  of  modern  banking  this  contingency 
is  becoming  more  and  more  remote,  and  clearly  indicates  that 
the  modern  system  of  credit  is  not  based  upon  gold,  or  upon 
any  one  form  of  wealth,  but  upon  marketable  assets  in  general. 

The  banking  community,  whose  heart  is  in  London,  needs  a 
substantial  minimum  of  gold  at  call,  which  must  be  sufficient 
to  defeat  a  “  corner.”  We  take  it  that  ^610,000,000  would  be 
ample  for  this  purpose,  and  the  present  sum  held  is  double  that 
amount.  To  assume  the  probability  of  its  sudden  withdrawal 
is  to  assume  that  immediate  profitable  employment  could  be 
found  for  it.  But  where  could  that  be?  The  one  gold  market 
of  the  world  is  London  :  surely  the  only  place  in  the  world  for 
this  stock  to  be  kept  usefully  is  in  London. 

Who  would  benefit  by  its  removal  is  not  clear,  but  we  frankly 
admit  the  possibility,  and  we  will  now  examine  the  proposed 
remedy. 
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If  we  may  assume  that  bankers’  liabilities  during  the  last  fifty 
years  have  increased  in  correspondence  with  our  increased  turn¬ 
over  in  foreign  trade,  those  liabilities  would  be  quadrupled.  This 
assumption  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  during  this  period 
assessable  incomes  derived  from  home  and  abroad  show  a  rate 
of  increase  almost  as  great. 

Should  our  reserves  increase  in  like  ratio?  If  so,  supposing 
a  reserve  of  £10,000,000  to  have  been  sufficient  fifty  years  ago, 
a  reserve  of  £40,000,000  must  now  be  requisite.  Therefore  an 
addition  of  £30,000,000  would  be  needed.  If  the  banking  com¬ 
munity  raised  this  amount,  it  would  involve  them  in  a  loss  of 
about  £1,000,000  per  annum  for  interest  on  capital  lying  idle 
in  reserve. 

In  obedience  to  what  definite  principle  are  bankers  called  upon 
to  make  this  sacrifice? 

The  proposal  involves  them  in  the  certain  loss  of  a  million 
sterling  per  annum,  and  will  enable  them  to  hold  in  gold  coin 
about  an  extra  7d.  in  the  pound  of  their  liabilities.  That  is, 
if  called  upon  to  make  immediate  settlement  in  coin,  they  would 
be  able  to  pay  2s.  in  the  pound  instead  of  Is.  5d. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hard  fact  is  before  us  that  over  the 
period  in  question  our  present  gold  reserves  have  proved  suffi¬ 
cient,  and  that  no  suspension  of  the  Bank  Act  has  been  necessary 
for  forty  years. 

Experience  proves  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  financial  sound¬ 
ness  for  a  banker  to  possess  gold  over  and  above  his  normal 
requirements ;  what  he  must  possess  is  the  power  of  attracting 
gold  promptly,  and  this  he  can  always  do  by  pledging  his  assets 
(in  forms  of  wealth  other  than  gold),  the  market  value  of  which 
must  be,  if  he  is  financially  sound,  far  in  excess  of  his  liabilities. 

In  the  absence  of  a  detailed  hypothesis  showing  by  what 
imaginable  circumstances,  short  of  a  national  debacle,  gold  in 
such  a  quantity  as  the  present  Bank  of  England  reserve  of  nearly 
2(30  tons  is  likely  to  be  suddenly  demanded  by  the  public  or  by 
the  foreigner,  and  furthermore  showing  upon  what  basis  we 
are  to  assume  that  our  immense  power  of  attracting  fresh  sup¬ 
plies  would  suddenly  cease,  vve  must  be  content  to  believe  our 
present  holding  sufficient. 

A  minimum  is  requisite,  but  what  that  minimum  should  be 
only  experience  can  indicate. 

It  cannot  be  a  fixed  quantity,  but  must  be  one  varying  with 
the  multiplicity  of  conditions  which  go  to  make  up  national, 
social,  and  commercial  well-being*. 

Alfred  Warwick  Gattie. 


AFTER  SUNSET. 


Long  since,  the  sun  sank  in  low-brooding  storm, 
Enshrouded  in  tempestuous  grey  and  gold ; 

And,  as  we  cower  beneath  o’er  whelming  night. 

Unlit  of  any  star,  the  wind  blows  cold 

Upon  our  brows  that  glowed  so  blithe  and  warm 

While  yet  we  looked  upon  the  living  light. 

Yea,  night  is  on  us — blind  and  blank  with  fear 
For  us  who  dread  the  pitfalls  of  the  dark. 

Who,  huddling  close,  with  doubtful  hearts,  await 
The  ultimate  deluge,  or  the  kindling  spark 
Of  some  incredible  daybreak;  and  who  peer 
With  hopeless  eyes  beyond  the  eastern  gate. 

Still,  darkness  holds  the  heavens;  and,  eastward,  night 
Broods  deepest ;  yet,  as  we  with  groping  hands 
Touch  one  another  timidly,  a  sense 
Of  imminent  dawn  thrills  unknown  seas  and  lands ; 

And  we  await  the  inevitable  light 

With  breathless  lips  and  fingers  clasped  and  tense. 

We  live  through  dawns  and  sunsets;  life  is  not 
One  day’s  triumphal  progress.  Though  it  seem 
That  we  shall  look  no  more  upon  the  sun. 

Yet  shall  we  live  to  realise  our  dream. 

And  see  old  dawns  reorient  :  this  our  lot 
To  know  no  end ,  no  last  goal  lost  or  won  ; 

For  we  are  children  of  eternity, 

And  not  of  times  and  seasons ;  birth  and  death 
Are  but  as  sunrise  and  sundown ;  we  live 
In  the  universal  destiny ;  our  breath , 

Infinity ;  our  endless  doom  to  be 

The  immortal  quickening  in  the  fugitive. 

Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson. 
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To  those  who  attend  with  interested  keenness  the  progress  of  the 
political  pageant  from  day  to  day  there  is  probably  no  figure  in 
the  throng  so  interesting  and  so  remarkable  as  Mr.  Balfour. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  healthy  sign  that  the  masses  of  the 
people  in  general  are  much  less  given  now  than  they  formerly 
were  to  surrendering  their  personal  judgment  in  affairs  of  State  to 
the  direction  of  one  or  two  men  of  conspicuous  abilities  and  posi¬ 
tion.  The  curious  who  inquire  and  reflect  will  find,  I  think, 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  marked  and  signal  changes  in  our 
modern  habits  of  thought.  The  tendency  among  the  masses  of 
the  people  is  to  cease  believing,  and  to  become  critics  and  ques¬ 
tioners.  And  it  is  a  tendency  which  seems  to  be  at  work  among 
all  the  civilised  nations.  A  Gladstone,  a  Disraeli,  a  Bismarck,  a 
Parnell  would  no  doubt  be  heard  to-day  wdth  critical  respect  ; 
but  they  could  not  to-day,  how'ever  shining  their  talents,  move 
the  common  crowd  as  they  moved  it  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Were  ‘  ‘  General  ’  ’  Booth  starting  his  career  to-morrow  he  would 
never  be  able  to  establish  an  “  Army  ” — he  might  collect  a  little 
crowd  of  followers,  and  it  would  be  only  a  little  one. 

We  are  not  here  and  now  concerned  with  the  causes  of  this 
change,  although  a  close  inquiry  into  them  would  be  a  very 
interesting  study.  They  are  many  ;  but  the  main  one,  probably, 
is,  not  the  increase  of  free  libraries  and  the  general  diffusion  of 
education,  but  rather  an  expansion  of  that  critical,  sceptical,  and 
questioning  spirit  which  is  born  of  thought,  and  which  has  been 
especially  active  during  the  last  half-century  in  the  domain  of 
religious  philosophy.  How  it  bears  upon  the  subject  in  hand  we 
shall  presently  see. 

This  notable  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  crow’d  towards  the 
individual  notwithstanding,  personality  still  remains  a  factor  of 
great  influence  and  force  in  public  affairs ;  but  the  force  and 
influence  exereised  by  it  are  far  less  than  in  past  times,  and  they 
tend  steadily  to  decline.  This  is  altogether  a  good  sign,  and  the 
lover  of  his  kind  cannot  but  rejoice  over  it.  Nothing  is  more  de¬ 
plorable  and  depressing  than  to  find  a  man’s  utterances  attended  to 
and  believed  not  because  they  are  wise  and  true,  which  they  may 
be,  but  because  they  are  his.  Of  all  the  failings  of  democracy 
in  all  lands  and  ages  the  tendency  to  idealise  Cmsar  into  a  God 
and  worship  him  has  been  the  most  common,  and  the  most 
disastrous  in  its  consequences.  A  community  given  to  hero- 
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worship  is  a  community  which  has  passed  from  idiocy  to  insanity  ; 
the  follow-your-leader  mob  which,  like  the  fabled  adder,  stops  its 
ears,  and  rushes  onwards  singing  its  Marseillaise  or  shouting  its 
shibboleth,  is  more  dangerous  than  a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps. 
It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  believe  that  the  day  of  a  Boulanger 
on  a  white  horse  has  gone,  and  is  not  likely  to  return.  Indeed, 
considering  how  rapidly  the  tendency  towards  hero-wmrship  has 
of  late  years  been  declining,  one  is  disposed  to  be  very  w’ell 
pleased  with  one’s  contemporaries,  and  a  little  inclined  to  echo, 
though  for  an  exactly  opjxisite  reason,  the  passionate  exclamation 
of  Wordsworth  concerning  the  Kevolutionary  epoch  : — 

Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive. 

But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven. 

No  public  man  among  us  has  done  more  to  abate  and  check 
the  tendency  towards  unreasoning  regard  for  authority  than  Mr. 
Balfour — I  am,  of  course,  thinking  rather  of  the  sphere  of  politics 
than  of  literature ;  of  the  man  of  action  rather  than  of  the  man 
of  study  and  contemplation.  Mr.  Balfour  has  all  his  distinguished 
uncle’s  scorn  for  vulgar  enthusiasms  and  excited  Schicarmcrci 
movements,  and  differs  from  the  “  master  of  flouts  and  gibes 
and  jeers  ’  ’  only  in  his  serene  reluctance  (or  should  one  say  Scot¬ 
tish  incapacity?)  to  resort  to  the  armoury  of  satire.  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  had  a  mordant  wit,  and  would  not  deny  himself  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  letting  it  have  free  play.  Mr.  Balfour  sees  things  just 
as  clearly,  but  he  is  much  less  readily  disposed  to  deal  jestingly 
with  folly.  Whatever  he  might  be  thinking  he  would  never  men¬ 
tion  circuses  when  Liberals  talked  of  reviving  “  Merrie  England  ” 
through  the  medium  of  Parish  Councils.  It  is  true  that  he  once 
spoke  in  bantering  terms  of  Mr.  William  O’Brien’s  wardrobe, 
of  his  Odyssey,  and  of  his  ambidexterity  in  blackening  wdth  equal 
facility  Lord  Spencer’s  character  and  Lord  Spencer’s  boots.  But, 
then,  jests  at  the  expense  of  an  individual,  and  especially  at  the 
expense  of  the  founder  of  a  New  Tipperary,  are  sometimes  enjoyed 
by  his  friends,  and  are  never  resented  by  his  enemies,  w'hile  jests 
at  the  expense  of  groups  who  take  themselves  very  seriously  are 
apt  to  generate  a  fierce  antagonism.  And  Mr.  Balfour  is  never 
rash  or  incautious.  He  is  judicial  and  coldly  dispassionate.  Un¬ 
like  Lord  Macaulay' in  a  famous  instance,  he  derives  little  satis¬ 
faction  from  the  process  of  “  dusting  the  varlet’s  jacket.”  I 
doubt  if  any  public  man  has  ever  more  carefully  and  uniformly 
practised  on  the  theory  expressed  in  the  politic  maxim  that  we 
should  treat  the  enemy  of  to-day  as  if  he  were  certain  to  become 
the  friend  of  to-morrow. 
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His  position  in  our  public  life  at  the  present  time  is  very 
curious  ;  and  the  man  would  be  a  bold  and  rash  prophet  who  staked 
his  reputation  as  such  upon  any  forecast  of  his  future.  He  has 
been  for  many  years,  politically  speaking,  at  the  centre  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  is  sixty  years  of  age.  But  for  a  politician  of  the  first 
rank  sixty  is  nowadays  merely  adolescence ;  and,  so  far  as  one 
can  Bee,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  holding  high 
office  twenty  years  hence.  He  has,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  words, 
lived  the  simple  life,  and  has  been  richly  endowed  with  the 
happiest  of  all  faculties — the  power  of  approaching  his  most 
serious  tasks  with  the  air  of  one  about  to  engage  in  a  game.  It 
is,  therefore,  as  reasonable  as  it  is  agreeable  to  presume  that  a 
great  many  years  of  active  public  service  still  lie  ahead  of  him. 

People  differ  in  their  judgments  concerning  him  according  to 
the  nature  and  strength  of  their  own  prepossessions,  or  political 
sympathies  and  antipathies.  But  upon  some  important  points 
there  is,  I  believe,  general  agreement.  He  is  personally 
respected  alike  by  his  political  friends  and  his  political  opponents. 
He  is  not  an  object  of  any  fierce  and  bitter  antagonisms  such  as 
have  been  at  one  time  or  another  directed  against  Peel,  Glad¬ 
stone,  Disraeli,  and  Chamberlain.  Even  in  the  days  when  he 
was  Chief  Secretary,  and  telegraphed  “  Don’t  hesitate  to  shoot,” 
the  Irish  did  not  hate  him  so  much  as  they  hated  Mr.  Porster 
— “Buckshot”  Forster.  He  can  exercise  with  an  uncommon 
degree  of  efficiency  the  rare  art  of  thwarting  his  opponents  with¬ 
out  exciting  their  malice  ;  and  this  is  plainly  seen  in  the  fact  that 
although  he  has  been  for  nearly  thirty  years  a  prominent  figure 
on  the  Conservative  side  he  has  never  been  subjected  to  those 
bitter  attacks  which  have  often  been  directed  against  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain. 

Again ,  I  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  all  his  speeches, 
both  in  Parliament  and  the  country,  are  serious  appeals  to  sobe* 
reasoning.  We  may  think  as  we  please  about  his  objects,  but  no 
sensible  person  will  venture  to  say  that  he  seeks  to  attain  them 
by  clap-trap.  Even  when  he  makes  an  appeal  to  the  graceful 
and  emotional  element  in  his  own  party  at  the  Albert  Hall  in  a 
primrose-perfumed  atmosphere  he  avoids  gush  and  poesy,  and 
what  the  chroniclers  of  the  picturesque  pen-portrait  school  are 
accustomed  to  call  “the  lofty  note.”  His  methods  may  be  good 
or  bad,  his  objects  wise  or  otherwise,  his  conclusions  sound  or 
the  reverse ;  but  always  he  addresses  himself  to  the  reasoninfi 
rather  than  to  the  emotional  faculties.  Indeed,  the  change  in 
the  public  habits  of  thought  to  which  I  have  already  referred  en¬ 
forces  all  our  public  men,  of  whatever  school  of  politics,  to  do 
so  in  these  days  much  more  generally  than  has  been  done  in  the 
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past.  It  is  Mr.  Balfour’s  merit  that  he  has  always  done  so ; 
though,  of  course,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  debatable  question 
whether  it  really  is  a  merit  in  a  leader  of  public  opinion.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  easily  first  in  the  power  of  stirring  that  kind  of 
emotional  sentiment  w'hich  takes  the  reason  prisoner  and  places 
it  at  the  mercy  of  the  irrational  passion  commonly  called  popular 
enthusiasm.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  whom  it  is  still  justifiable  to 
speak  in  the  present  tense,  makes  a  good  second.  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery,  too,  has  the  same  habit  of  mind;  but,  unfortunately  for 
him,  he  is  always  speaking  to  the  ghosts  of  a  vanished  past. 
Ears  attuned  to  this  sort  of  oratory — attentive  to  “  the  lofty 
note” — have  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  are  not  now  worn  either 
in  or  out  of  Parliament.  Stage  politics  no  longer  interest,  and 
Begum  speeches  are  an  anachronism  in  an  age  when  economists 
and  calculators  are  to  be  found  on  Tower  Hill  and  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  and  when  the  most  modest  and  sentimental  have  come  to 
think  that,  after  all,  business  is  business. 

Concerning  these  aspects  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  character,  his 
capacity  for  winning  and  keeping  personal  regard,  and  his  serious 
and  unemotional  method  of  dealing  with  public  questions,  there 
is,  I  believe,  general  agreement;  and  the  second  is  certainly  the 
most  important  in  relation  to  his  influence  as  a  leader  of  public 
opinion.  It  would  be  remarkable  if  this  sober,  critical,  and 
rational  habit  of  approaching  public  questions  which  he  practises, 
and  which  he  has  done  so  much  to  inculcate  in  others,  should 
have,  for  one  of  its  results,  his  own  political  extinction.  That 
would  indeed  be  a  case  of  the  revolution  devouring  its  owm 
children — the  guillotine  proving  its  efficiency  on  the  neck  of  its 
inventor.  His  speeches  and  his  policy  alike  fail  to  stir  popular 
enthusiasm.  Probably  it  is  not  his  purpose  or  wish  that  they 
should  succeed.  Also,  that  body  of  public  opinion  in  the  country 
which  constitutes  what  is  called  Conservatism  is  not  of  the  kind 
that  flames  readily  into  enthusiasm.  It  realises  its  interests  clearly, 
and  fights  keenly  for  them ;  but  it  is  never  disposed  to  court  the 
honours  of  martyrdom  for  ‘‘  suthin’  combinin’  moril  truth  with 
phrases  sech  ez  strikes.”  In  a  word,  Mr.  Balfour,  even  if  he 
were  anxious  to  do  so,  could  scarcely  rouse  a  passionate  en¬ 
thusiasm  where  the  material  to  work  upon  does  not  exist.  The 
purpose  of  Conservatism  being  to  conserve,  its  professors  are  but 
little  inclined  to  wax  enthusiastic  over  anything,  and  will  struggle 
indifferently  well  for  the  conservation  of  things  unconnected 
with  cakes  and  ale.  How,  then,  is  ‘‘The  Lone  Hand  ”  to  set 
his  party  on  its  legs?  How  is  he  to  procure  such  support  in  the 
country  as  will  give  him  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons? 
The  question  is  at  the  present  time  extremely  interesting. 
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He  stands  so  conspicuously  above  all  his  colleagues  on  the 
Opposition  benches  that  I  feel  I  am  justified  in  calling  him 
“  The  Lone  Hand.”  In  personal  popularity,  in  political  experi¬ 
ence,  in  natural  talents,  he  is  a  giant  among  dwarfs.  The  Prime 
Minister’s  abilities  are  no  more  distinguished  than  those  of  many 
members  of  his  Cabinet  whom  it  would  be  easy,  if  it  were  not  a 
little  presumptuous,  to  name.  That  is  not  Mr.  Balfour’s  case; 
he  stands  alone  in  this  respect.  The  rod  of  Aaron  was  challenged 
in  1903,  and  all  the  others  were  swallowed.  The  political  giants 
who  were  Mr.  Balfour’s  colleagues  and  contemporaries  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  Questions  of  politics  apart,  he  is  admittedly  the  ablest 
man  in  Parliament,  and  immeasurably  abler  than  any  of  his 
present  colleagues.  He  is  equally  gifted  as  a  speaker,  as  a  tac¬ 
tician,  and  as  a  leader  of  men.  There  never  has  been  a  finer, 
a  readier,  or  more  effective  debater  in  the  House ;  and  since  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  enforced  retirement  he  has  been  simply  a  triton 
among  minnows.  Had  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  health  remained  good 
he  might  conceivably  have  usurped  Mr.  Balfour’s  place ;  but  as 
things  now  are  the  last-named  is  the  only  possible  leader  of  the 
Conservative  party.  This  is  by  no  means  a  gratifying  fact.  It 
must  always  be  a  matter  for  regret  that  any  one  man  should  attain 
such  a  position  of  pre-eminence  as  makes  him  indispensable.  It 
has  been  often  said  that  no  man  is  indispensable ;  but  that  is 
only  true  in  a  sense.  While  Mr.  Gladstone  lived  and  remained 
in  public  life  he  was  indispensable  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  party. 
jMr.  Balfour  now  holds  a  corresponding,  and  even  a  higher, 
position  in  his  own  party.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  his  splendid 
abilities  and  great  experience,  his  popularity  in  the  country  is, 
politically  speaking,  far  from  being  conspicuous. 

Such  eager  political  zeal  as  the  Conservative  party  shows  is 
not,  and  most  likely  never  will  be,  shown  in  favour  of  the  things 
about  which  Mr.  Balfour  cares.  It  is  manifested  chiefly  on 
behalf  of  the  things  for  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  cares.  Had  the 
latter  not  broken  down  in  health  he  would  either  have  forced 
Mr.  Balfour  to  come  in  under  his  umbrella,  as  some  say  he  has 
already  done,  or  would  have  drawn  away  from  him  the  more 
active  and  zealous  section  of  the  party.  That  section  cares 
nothing  at  all  for  party  ties  and  attachments ;  for  its  members 
politics  mean  just  prog,  and  nothing  more.  They  only  care  more 
for  Mr.  Chamberlain  than  for  Mr.  Balfour  because  he  is  under¬ 
stood  to  have  promised  them,  under  the  guise  of  Colonial  Prefer¬ 
ence,  the  Protection  for  which  they  arc  longing.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  although  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  no  longer  actively  in  the  field, 
every  Conservative  candidate  who  comes  forward  at  a  bye-election 
is  more  or  less  fully  pledged  to  Tariff  Reform.  The  explanation 
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of  this  is  not  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  any  effective  influence 
outside  Birmingham,  but  that  the  most  active  spirits  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  party  in  the  constituencies  are,  and  always  have  been. 
Protectionists  at  heart.  Now,  there  is  not  an  intelligent  man  in 
the  United  Kingdom  who  does  not  know  that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
policy  has  been,  and  remains,  obnoxious  to  Mr.  Balfour,  not  so 
much,  I  imagine,  on  the  ground  of  principle  as  on  the  ground 
of  practical  difficulties.  In  face  of  this  it  becomes  an  important 
question  whether  the  so-called  Tariff  Eeform  men  are  in  reality 
supprters  of  Mr.  Balfour  or  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  For  my  part 
I  have  a  very  decided  opinion,  and  that  is  that  they  are  supporters 
of  the  former.  So  long  as  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of 
the  Conservatives  coming  back  to  power  it  does  not,  from  Mr. 
Balfour’s  point  of  view,  matter  very  much.  They  will  always 
be  found  acting  with  him  in  Opposition,  and  they  hope  that  he 
will  ultimately  become  a  “whole-hogger.” 

But  the  constituencies  have  to  be  considered  ;  and  wherever  the 
Conservative  party  is  strong  enough  to  do  so  it  returns  men  who, 
while  no  objection  is  made  to  their  acting  with  Mr.  Balfour,  are 
expected  by  the  more  zealous  spirits  among  their  constituents  to 
forward  a  Protectionist  policy.  The  talk  is  all  of  Tariff  Reform 
and  Colonial  Preference ;  but  the  thing  really  intended  is  Pro¬ 
tective  taxation.  Yet  Mr.  Balfour,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  writing 
or  telegraphing  his  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Tariff  Reform 
candidates,  has  stated  in  the  most  explicit  terms  that  he  never 
will  lead  a  Protectionist  party.  No  section  of  the  electorate  cares 
a  straw  for  what  Mr.  Balfour  means  by  Tariff  Eeform ;  but  the 
militant  section  of  the  Conservative  party  cares  a  great  deal  for 
what  Mr.  Chamberlain  means  by  it.  They  are  actuated  by  no 
better  and  no  worse  motive  than  commonly  actuates  other  sections 
of  the  electorate — that  is  to  say,  they  are  in  pursuit  of  w'hat  seems 
to  them  likely  to  operate  to-  their  own  advantage.  A  reform  of 
the  tariff  that  was  not  Protectionist  would  be  a  mockery  of  their 
hopes.  There  has  hardly  been  a  budget  of  the  last  fifty  years 
that  has  not  in  some  respects  made  changes  in  the  tariff ;  but  no 
change  will  satisfy  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy 
unless  they  are  able  to  see  that  there  is  “  money  in  it.” 

It  is  quite  clear  that  Mr.  Balfour’s  ideas  about  Tariff  Reform 
will  not  win  him  much  support  in  the  constituencies ;  and  if  he 
goes  clean  over  to  the  Protectionists  he  will  be  in  a  still  worse 
case.  He  sees,  as  any  sensible  man  not  blinded  by  selfish  pre¬ 
possessions  must  see,  that  Protection  is  not  a  possible  policy  in 
itself,  and  that  Colonial  Preference  only  complicates  it  without 
adding  to  its  popularity.  When  Great  Britain  becomes  an  agri¬ 
cultural  and  not  a  manufacturing  nation — when  the  preponderance 
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of  power  passes  from  the  urban  to  the  rural  electors — it  may  become 
a  possible  policy,  though  scarcely  even  then.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  realise  that  a  Protectionist  policy,  if  adopted  whole-heartedly 
might  wreck  the  Conservative  party  for  a  quarter  of  a  century- 
do  for  it,  in  short,  what  Home  Eule  did  for  the  Liberal  party. 
But  it  is  the  wildest  of  imaginings  to  anticipate  that  such  a  nation 
as  this,  which  under  a  long  regime  of  free  trade  has  out-distanced 
all  the  world  in  manufacturing  prosperity,  is  likely  to  go  back 
to  the  state  of  things  which  prevailed  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  This  policy,  then,  cannot  help  “  The  Lone 
Hand  ”  back  to  power,  and  it  may  make  his  position  in  public 
life  untenable. 

As  I  have  said,  the  most  active  and  zealous  spirits  in  the 
Conservative  party  arc  in  the  Tariff  Eeform  section  ;  and  these  will 
not  be  convinced  of  the  folly  of  a  Protectionist  policy  until  they 
have  come  into  violent  contact  with  general  public  opinion.  They 
have  had  such  an  experience  already  in  the  reverses  of  the  last 
General  Election ;  but  they  refuse  so  to  interpret  the  verdict  of 
1906.  On  the  contrary,  they  maintain  that  the  overwhelming 
defeat  then  suffered  was  due  as  much  to  the  fact  that  the  Con¬ 
servative  party  was  not  united  in  favour  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
policy  as  to  any  other  cause.  They  are  not  really  hoping  that 
the  nation  will  be  converted  to  Protection ;  but  they  desire  to 
get  the  Conservative  party  officially  pledged  to  it,  and  then  to 
rely  on  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  to  do  the  rest.  When  the 
Liberal  Government  becomes  unpopular  the  nation,  so  they  think, 
must  have  recourse  to  a  Conservative  one ;  and  if  the  leaders  of 
the  Conservative  party  are  pledged  in  advance  to  Protection  the 
rest  will  be  an  easy  matter.  Such  appears  to  be  their  opinion  at 
present.  It  is  not,  I  am  confident,  the  opinion  of  “The  Lone 
Hand.”  But  it  is  plain  that  we  have  here  a  situation  that  will 
require  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  strength,  resource,  and  skill 
of  the  Conservative  Samson.  It  may  be  admitted,  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true,  that  there  is  no  man  in  public  life  to-day  who  could 
have  steered  himself  so  cautiously  and  successfully,  and  with  so 
much  of  equilibrium,  in  face  of  the  tremendous  ground-swell  set 
up  in  his  party  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1903.  His  manner  of 
meeting  it,  and  maintaining  his  position  securely,  was  a  master¬ 
piece  of  tactics.  He  has  been  accused  of  temporising,  and  the 
charge  is  true.  Had  he  encountered  the  agitation  as  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  and  others  did  the  party  would  have  been  hopelessly 
split,  and  his  place  as  leader  would  have  been  made  impossible. 
Conservatism  would  have  suffered  a  more  disastrous  shipwreck  than 
it  did  under  Peel  in  1845-6.  Crushing  as  w-as  the  defeat  at  the 
last  General  Election,  the  actual  consequences  in  the  case  we  are 
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supposing  would  have  been  worse  still.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  any  experience  that  could  be  a  severer  trial  of  the  temper 
and  resource  of  a  public  man  than  that  through  which  Mr.  Balfour 
had  to  pass  in  1903.  And,  however  violently  we  may  differ  from 
him  in  respect  of  legislation  and  administration,  none  of  us,  1 
think,  would  be  disposed  to  deny  that  he  met  and  battled  with 
that  tremendous  revolt  in  his  party  with  a  tactfulness,  facility  of 
resource,  and  serenity  of  temper  which  w’ere  in  the  highest  degree 
creditable.  Even  the  most  stem  and  unbending  of  the  Protec¬ 
tionists  did  not  clamour  for  his  overthrow,  and  honest  men  on  the 
Liberal  side  sympathised,  while  the  arch-rebel  himself  found  it 
expedient  on  all  occasions,  save  that  of  his  speech  to  the  im¬ 
mature  and  wild-eyed  under-graduates  of  Oxford,  to  profess  an 
unfailing  loyalty. 

From  out  of  the  dust  and  din  of  a  two  years’  conflict  Mr. 
Balfour  emerged  with  a  mere  “Kump  ”  of  a  once  powerful  party 
behind  him.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  feeling  in  that 
diminished  host  immediately  after  the  General  Election,  it  is  now 
true  that  the  experience  of  two  sessions  in  Opposition  has  culti¬ 
vated  and  brought  to  perfection  a  fine  spirit  of  loyalty  towards 
him.  He  has  led  his  little  army  with  rare  skill,  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  opposition  to  the  Education  Bill  of  1906  could  not  be 
improved  upon.  True,  smashing  such  a  thoroughly  bad  Bill  was 
as  easy  as  breaking  eggs  with  a  stick ;  but  it  was  rather  in  the 
final  negotiations  over  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  than  in 
his  criticism  of  the  measure  that  his  rare  ability  revealed  itself. 
When  the  Bill  was  finally  disposed  of  no  one  outside  the  ranks  of 
the  Government  hacks  could  be  found  to  say  a  word  in  its  favour. 
During  the  last  session  he  had  no  such  favourable  opportunity 
of  exhibiting  his  own  skill  and  the  weakness  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  it  cannot  fairly  be  said  that  he  made  so  conspicuous  a 
figure  as  in  the  session  of  1906.  Yet  in  all  the  matters  that 
came  up  for  discussion  he  acquitted  himself  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  only  to  carry  with  him  the  confidence  of  his  party,  but  to 
increase  his  hold  upon  its  loyalty  and  admiration. 

But  again  there  is,  after  all,  the  final  arbiter  of  the  fate  of 
statesmen  and  parties,  the  nation.  How  of  that?  It  cannot 
honestly  be  maintained  that  the  Conservative  leader,  and  the 
Conservative  party,  have  made  much  headway  in  the  con¬ 
stituencies  since  the-  General  Election.  The  common  simile  of 
the  swing  of  the  pendulum  no  longer  applies.  It  was  appropriate 
enough  when  there  were  but  two  great  parties  in  Parliament. 
Now  that  there  are  three — not  counting  the  Irish,  which  never 
varies— and  that  the  third  is  apparently  the  most  vital  and  crescent, 
it  becomes  an  absurd  figure  of  speech.  It  is  idle  to  draw  any 
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general  inference  from  the  action  of  small  isolated  constituencies 
such  as  Bury  St.  Edmunds  and  Mid-Devon.  All  the  indications 
of  public  feeling  that  we  have  point  to  an  increase  of  the  Socialist- 
Labour  group  at  the  expense  both  of  the  Conservative  and  Liberal 
parties.  The  legislative  measures  of  the  present  Government  are 
not  by  any  means  popular  in  the  country ;  neither  are  they  un¬ 
popular.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Conservative  party  has  no  policy 
to  put  forward  for  which  the  electors  generally  care  a  jot.  The 
urban  plutocracy  is  certainly,  as  a  whole,  eager  for  Protection ;  but 
in  numbers  they  are  comparatively  insignificant,  and  they  stand 
alone,  or  almost  alone,  in  their  ambition.  They  once  fought  for 
free  trade  because  they  believed  it  would  give  them  cheap  labour ; 
they  are  now  eager  to  fight  for  its  abolition  because  they  think 
it  will  give  them  high  prices.  They  labour  in  vain.  The  urban 
aristocrat’s  meat  is  the  urban  workingman’s  poison.  In  Protec¬ 
tion,  therefore,  there  is  no  magic  which  would  revive  the  strength 
of  the  Conservative  party  even  if  “  The  Lone  Hand  ”  should  take 
to  it  with  the  zeal  of  a  neophyte — and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
his  latest  s^ieeches  show'  a  decided  inclination  towards  conversion. 

Whoever  will  look  back  across  the  history  of  our  domestic 
policy  during  the  last  fifty  years  w'ill  see  that  the  Conservative 
party  has  derived  its  supfX)rt  in  the  country  rather  from  the 
mistakes  of  the  Liberals  than  from  the  attractiveness  of  its  own 
policy.  And  it  is  quite  possible  that  before  another  twelve  month,? 
have  passed  aw'ay  the  present  Ministry  may  give  the  nation  cause 
to  wish  the  Conservative  party  back  in  pow’er.  If  we  may  regard 
seriously  the  statements  of  Liberal  ix)liticians,  and  of  the  Liberal 
Press,  the  IMinistry  is  heading  for  stormy  seas  and  a  rock -bound 
coast.  For  my  owm  part  I  do  not  take  such  statements  seriously. 
The  more  ardent  spirits  among  them  tell  us  that  the  question  of 
questions  is  the  necessity  for  abrogating  the  powers  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  I  am  a  little  doubtful  of  the  sincerity  of  official 
Liberalism  in  regard  to  this.  ^linisters  do  not  act  as  if  they 
meant  fighting  on  this  question.  More  significant  still,  the  House 
of  Lords  acts  as  if  it  were  aware  that  the  Ministry  does  not  intend 
to  fight ;  and,  whatever  may  be  thought  about  the  Lords,  no  one 
is  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  that  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  know 
w'hat  is  really  the  mind  of  the  Government  in  this  connection. 
Hadical  journals  fret  and  fume,  and  call  for  instant  and  vigorous 
action — they  have  been  doing  so  since  December,  1906.  But 
Ministers  content  themselves  with  obscure  hints  of  something 
w'orld-shaking  that  is  to  happen  at  some  remote  time  not  specified. 
They  play  the  part  of  the  snail  in  conjunction  wuth  that  of  the 
whiting  of  the  ardent  Radicals  as  set  forth  in  Alice  in  Wonder¬ 
land — 
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But  the  snail  replied,  “  Too  far,  too  far!  ”  and  gave  a  look  askance, 

Said  he  thanked  the  whiting  kindly  but  he  would  not  join  the  dance. 

It  must,  I  think,  be  plain  to  any  observer  that  in  any  serious 
quarrel  between  the  Commons  and  the  Lords  the  nation  will  be 
on  the  side  of  the  former  unless  their  case  is  extremely  weak. 
It  cannot  fairly  be  contended  that  at  present  their  case  is  a  strong 
one.  What  is  more  important,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the 
Government  is  not  anxious  to  get  up  a  strong  case.  I  am  inclined 
to  regard  Ministerial  blusterings  against  the  Lords  as  insincere 
because  of  the  pains  they  are  taking  to  contrive  a  complex,  con¬ 
fused,  and  not  very  popular  issue.  To  shake  the  stability  of  the 
House  of  Lords  will  require  an  intensity  of  popular  indignation 
which  the  Government  is  almost  as  shy  of  stirring  up  as  the  Lords 
themselves.  Nations  do  not  make  revolutions  in  order  to  gratify 
party  pique ;  and  no  nation  ever  was  less  disposed  to  fret  itself  over 
cargoes  of  goats’  wool  than  are  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  present.  Men  who  are  so  fatuous  as  to  suppose  that  the  nation 
is  going  to  put  the  Constitution  in  the  melting-pot  for  the  sake 
of  the  1906  Education  Bill,  or  last  year’s  Scottish  Land  Bills, 
are  neither  very  numerous  nor  very  influential.  It  is,  of  course, 
outrageous  that  the  Lords  should  mutilate  or  reject  measures 
which  are  required  by  the  nation,  and  likely  to  advance  national 
welfare.  But  if  Ministers  were  sincere  in  their  desire  to  put  a 
stop  to  such  practices  they  would  confront  the  Lords  with 
measures  which  the  country  would  be  likely  to  consider  worth 
fighting  for.  That  can  hardly  be  said  with  truth  of  the  Bills 
just  mentioned. 

We  need  not  here  argue  the  question  of  the  value  of  the  lost 
Bills.  Opinions  will  differ  upon  that ;  it  is  for  the  nation  to 
judge.  My  point  is  that  if  the  Government  were  bent  upon 
limiting  the  province  within  which  the  Lords  can  do  mischief, 
it  would  not  seek  a  quarrel  with  them  over  a  series  of  measures 
for  which  nobody  cares  very  much,  but  would  challenge  them 
ujx)n  a  single  measure  of  real  and  far-reaching  reform  for  which 
every  discerning  friend  of  the  commonwealth  would  be  ready  to 
make  a  stand.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  process 
known  colloquially  as  “  filling  the  cup.”  But  that,  if  we  may  be 
permitted  a  bull,  is  a  double-edged  weapon.  To  those  who  are 
not  blind  enthusiasts  on  the  Government  side  it  will  appear  that 
it  is  their  own  cup, that  Ministers  are  filling.  No  doubt  it  may 
seem  to  the  short-sighted  good  tactics  for  the  Government  to 
send  up  Bill  after  Bill  to  the  Lords  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  provoke 
their  rejection,  and  then  say  :  “  Look  at  the  array  of  valuable 
measures  which  these  irresponsible  tyrants  have  destroyed.”  But 
anyone  who  calmly  and  carefully  regards  the  situation  thus 
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brought  about  will  realise  that  while  each  rejected  Bill  ma- 
have  won  the  support  of  some  section  of  the  community  it  will 
also  have  antagonised,  and  provoked  attack  on  the  part  of  some 
other  section.  That  is  a  consequence  inseparable  from  the  process 
of  filling  the  cup.  In  1906  it  was  the  Eomanists  and  Anglicans 
who  were  antagonised ;  last  year  it  was  the  owners  of  land ;  this 
year  brewery  shareholders  are  to  feel  the  screw.  While  such 
measures  win  support  for  the  Government  in  one  direction  they 
excite  hostility  in  another.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  of 
their  more  hot-headed  supporters,  I  am  certain  that  Ministers  are 
not  themselves  blind  to  these  perplexing  considerations. 

In  this  connection  a  certain  comic  aspect  of  the  situation  forces 
itself  upon  the  view  of  the  observer.  When  the  Liberal  party  is 
not  in  office  the  ears  of  the  groundlings  are  tickled  with  attractive 
forecasts  of  what  will  happen  in  “the  next  Parliament.’’  As 
soon  as  it  has  got  into  power,  and  “the  next  Parliament” 
is  sitting,  the  note  changes;  then  the  grand  events  are  always 
going  to  happen  in  “the  next  session.’’  And  surely  never  in 
the  history  of  British  politics  was  there  such  a  prospect  for 
‘  ‘  the  next  session  ’  ’  as  that  which  we  are  now  bidden  to  feast 
our  eyes  upon.  Before  this  article  is  published  the  Government 
programme  will  have  appeared.  Writing,  as  I  am  doing,  before 
the  opening  of  Parliament,  I  can  only  deal  with  the  past  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  leaders  of  parties.  According  to  Ministers  the 
lost  Bills  of  last  year  are  to  be  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  passed  without  debate,  and  sent  up  to  the 
Lords.  Mr.  Redmond  has  already  promised  his  distressed 
countrymen  a  Land  Bill  of  a  thoroughgoing  kind.  Mr.  Birrell 
has  pledged  himself  to  produce  a  Bill  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Catholic  University,  agreeable  to  the  ideas  of  the  priests,  for  the 
same  disturbed  land  ;  otherwise,  so  he  says,  he  will  not  remain  in 
public  life.  The  Education  Minister  has  promised  a  most  compre¬ 
hensive  Education  Bill  for  England  and  Wales  which  will 
entirely  satisfy  Dr.  Clifford  and  those  who  agree  with  him.  Mr. 
John  Burns  is  to  produce  a  Housing  and  Town-planning  Bill 
which  will  make  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  ever 
memorable.  A  Licensing  Bill  which  will  strike  at  and  paralyse 
the  liquor  traffic  through  all  its  ramifications  is  a  clear  certainty. 
A  Land  Valuation  Bill  for  England  which  is  to  fix  a  limit  of 
value  upon  the  interests  of  the  landowners  is  another  small  trifle 
to  which  the  Government  will  invite  the  attention  of  the  Commons. 
A  Bill  for  limiting  the  hours  of  labour  of  miners  to  a  universal 
eight  hours  per  day  is  also  promised.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  to  produce  a  budget  under  which  weekly  pensions 
for  the  aged  are  to  be  added  to  the  other  national  burdens,  and 
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the  whole  system  of  local  taxation  be  reformed.  These  are  only 
the  principal  measures ;  there  are  many  minor  ones.  But  above 
and  beyond  this  very  simple  programme  there  is  to  be  one  par¬ 
ticular  measure  which  is  to  transcend  and  comprehend  all  the 
others,  namely,  a  Bill  for  curtailing  the  powers  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  upon  which,  if  need  be,  the  Ministry  is  to  invite  the 
judgment  of  the  electorate. 

Such  a  prospect  as  this  suggests  Bedlam.  The  Education  Bill, 
if  it  is  to  please  the  principal  Nonconformist  sects,  must  needs 
offend  every  other  religious  and  irreligious  organisation  in  the 
country.  The  Irish  University  Bill,  if  it  is  to  please  the  priests, 
must  needs  offend  Protestantism  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  And  so,  more  or  less  truly,  will  it  be  with  all  the 
other  proposed  Bills.  Considering  this,  how  can  we  believe  that 
the  Government  really  means  ‘  ‘  business  ’  ’  with  respect  to  the 
House  of  Lords?  Never  in  the  history  of  the  country  has  the 
House  of  Lords  had  the  bit  placed  in  its  mouth  in  this  fashion. 
In  two  notable  instances  in  the  last  century — the  first  Eeform 
Bill,  and  the  Corn  Laws  Eepeal  Bill — the  Lords  were  willy-nilly 
compelled  to  subvert  their  judgment  to  that  of  the  nation  ;  and  in 
both  they  w'ere  defeated  on  a  single  issue.  The  Lords  will  always 
bow  to  the  will  of  the  nation  lest  a  worse  thing  befall.  But 
what  chance  has  the  Government  of  enlisting  the  national  will 
in  favour  of  such  a  programme  as  that  outlined  above,  to  which 
its  members  have  expressly  pledged  themselves?  I  should  say, 
if  asked  for  an  opinion,  that  they  are  purposely  riding  for  a  fall. 

Here,  then,  is  the  possible  opportunity  for  “  The  Lone  Hand.” 
The  general  feeling  of  the  nation  is  not  Conservative,  nor  is  it 
tending  in  that  direction.  But  shallow  performance  and  studied 
incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  added  to  the  wild 
extravagances  of  the  Socialist-Labour  group,  may — probably  will 
—bring  about  a  change.  There  is  also  the  deep  dissatisfaction  of 
the  now  united  Irish  Nationalists,  which,  at  the  moment,  pro¬ 
mises  to  issue  in  very  hostile  proceedings.  If  the  Government 
would  avoid  sectional  legislation,  and  would  challenge  the  Lords 
upon  some  really  valuable  national  reform,  it  would  find  the 
nation  behind  it. 

The  Liberal  party  is  exceptionally  liable  to  panic,  and  the  result 
of  Mid-Devon  has  spread  dismay  throughout  its  ranks.  But  the 
change  there  is  not  ^n  indication  of  a  general  change  in  public 
opinion  throughout  the  country.  When  urban  seats  held  by 
Liberals  and  Labour  men  begin  to  fall  to  the  Conservatives,  Mr. 
Balfour’s  friends  will  be  justified  in  offering  congratulations. 
South  Leeds  can  hardly  be  won  by  Mid-Devon  tactics,  and  the 
result  of  the  bye-election  there  will  be  instructive. 

Eobert  White. 
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To  an  observer  of  fox-hunting,  three  pertinent  questions  suggest 
themselves : 

Is  the  sportsman  of  to-day  as  popular  with  the  agricultural  com¬ 
munity  as  his  predecessor  of  thirty  years  ago? 

Do  modern  farmers,  as  a  body,  look  with  favour  upon  fox-hunting? 

Has  the  introduction  of  automobiles  tended  to  foster  between 
sportsmen  and  agriculturists  a  good  feeling,  or  the  reverse? 

Of  late  years  circumstances  have  necessitated  my  travelling  rather 
largely  in  many  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  necessitated  also 
my  mixing  with  the  agricultural  classes  as  well  as  with  hunting  and 
shooting  men  in  districts  far  distant  one  from  another.  So  far  as 
I  can  recollect,  I  have  seldom,  during  that  time,  let  slip  any  con¬ 
venient  opportunity  of  acquiring  information  at  first  hand  upon  the 
subjects  that  are  embraced  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  three 
questions  just  set.  For  these  matters  are  of  importance  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  fox-hunting  or  in  game-shooting,  and  in  a  measure 
they  are  of  interest  also  to  landowners  and  their  tenants  who  do  not 
happen  to  take  interest  in  any  form  of  sport. 

Supposing  Great  Britain,  then,  to  be  divided  into  six  great 
sections,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  collectively  the  farmers  in 
Scotland  welcome  more  and  more  every  season  the  advent  of  sports¬ 
men,  while  the  entente  cordiale,  if  it  may  be  called  so,  between 
Scotch  landowners  who  are  sportsmen,  and  the  farmers  on  their 
estates — who  may  or  may  not  be  sportsmen — is  as  strong  now  as 
it  ever  was,  if  not  stronger.  This  opinion  has  been  expressed  to  me 
on  all  sides,  alike  by  landowners  and  farmers,  and  coming  direct  from 
such  trustworthy  sources  its  accuracy  can  be  vouched  for. 

Taking  next  the  northern  section  of  England,  which  includes 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Durham,  Westmorland,  the  whole 
of  Yorkshire,  and  a  part  of  Lancashire,  the  farmers,  considered  again 
as  a  body,  being  themselves  for  the  most  part  fond  of  sport,  are  on 
good  terms  with  their  landlords  who  are  sportsmen,  while  over 
almost  the  whole  of  Yorkshire  the  farmers  are  tolerant  of  damage 
caused  by  the  various  hunts  provided  that  it  is  done  in  “  fair  hunt¬ 
ing,”  as  it  is  called,  and  not  recklessly  or  unnecessarily.  It  is  true 
that  strangers  in  the  hunting-field  are  now  not  generally  looked  upon 
with  favour  when  first  they  come  out,  but  when  they  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  sportsmen  in  the  true  meaning  of  that  much-abused 
term  they  are  quickly  made  welcome.  This  remark  applies  equally 
to  the  feeling  which  exists  among  most  of  the  farmers  in  the  other 
counties  just  named  with  regard  to  strangers  who  settle  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  or  who  go  there  annually  for  the  shooting  season. 
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The  farmers  in  the  western  counties  are  now  for  the  most  part  on 
less  amicable  terms  with  sportsmen,  as  a  body,  than  their  fathers 
probably  were.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  districts  more  or 
less  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  towns.  Here  again  the  stranger 
who  buys  a  big  estate  and  comes  to  live  upon  the  land  is  at  first 
(^lanced  at  almost  askance  by  the  agricultural  population,  which 
appears  in  a  measure  to  take  its  cue  from  a  section  of  the  ultra¬ 
exclusive  county  families.  As  time  goes  on,  however,  the  tenant 
farmers  upon  these  estates  gradually  “  thaw  ”  towards  the  new¬ 
comer,  whether  or  no  he  be  fond  of  sport;  but  they  seldon  “  thaw  ” 
to  the  extent  of  becoming  quite  friendly,  as  most  Yorkshire 
farmers  do. 

In  the  eastern  counties,  especially  the  counties  within  easy  reach 
by  rail  of  London,  shooting-men  are  now  more  popular  with  the 
farmers  and  the  agricultural  population  generally  than  are  the 
majority  of  hunting-men,  probably  because  the  farmers  and  agricul¬ 
turists  derive  greater  and  more  direct  benefit  from  the  visits  of  the 
shooting  tenants  than  from  the  “  hunting-men’s  excursions,”  as  an 
old  Norfolk  farmer  expressed  it  the  other  day.  As  a  natural  result, 
the  adoption  of  wire  fencing  has  increased  within  a  wide  area  in 
the  east  of  England  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  though  in 
special  districts  the  farmers  tacitly  consent  to  the  insertion  of  a 
clause  binding  them  in  some  cases  to  take  down  all  barbed  wire 
on  their  land  before  the  opening  of  the  regular  hunting  season,  in 
other  cases  to  refrain  from  putting  up  wire  of  any  sort  on  any  part  of 
their  land. 

Comparatively  few  tenant-farmers  in  the  south  and  south-west  of 
England  have  as  yet  been  prevailed  upon  to  pledge  themselves  by 
written  contract  not  to  wire  their  fences,  though  when  their  land¬ 
lords  are  hunting-men  and  deal  fairly  with  them  they  generally 
refrain  as  much  as  possible  from  using  wire  if  approached  in  the 
right  spirit.  Indeed,  in  most  of  our  southern  counties  the  farmers 
are  quite  easily  influenced  by  the  man  who  possesses  even  a  small 
amount  of  tact,  but  they  are  wont  to  become  obstinate  as  mules 
in  the  face  of  the  overbearing  or  arrogant  landowner  who  attempts 
to  drive  them  by  force.  At  present  the  good  feeling  between  the 
sportsman  and  the  agriculturist  in  these  counties,  even  when  the 
sportsman  is  only  a  periodical  visitor,  is  firmly  established,  and  seems 
likely  to  grow  stronger  still.  I  hear  this  on  all  sides,  and  from  men 
whose  opinion  carries  weight. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  Midlands — the  whole  of  the  inner  circle 
of  rural  England — that  we  now  find  the  farmers  in  one  small  area 
secretly,  sometimes  openly,  cursing  the  hunting-man  and  all  that 
has  to  do  with  him,  while  forty  miles  away  farmers  of  the  same 
class  will  tell  you  that,  but  for  the  sporting  proclivities  of  the  land- 
owners,  and  of  the  wealthy  men  who  come  from  the  towns  into 
their  districts  annually,  they  would  frequently  find  it  hard  to  earn 
a  livelihood.  These  contradictory  statements  at  first  sound  para- 
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doxical,  yet  they  are  easily  reconciled  if  set  side  by  side  and  looked 
into  and  contrasted  quite  dispassionately. 

Take,  to  begin  with,  a  wide  area  where  the  agricultural  popula¬ 
tion  assures  you  almost  to  a  man  that  sport,  by  which  it  means 
chiefly  fox-hunting,  is  the  bed-rock  of  agricultural  depression.  Here 
you  will  most  likely  find  that  the  land  is  rich  and  “  heavy,”  that  the 
meadows  are  small,  the  fences  extremely  “  skimpy  ”  and  everv- 
where  badly  mended.  Walk  or  ride  for  miles  and  you  will  not  come 
upon  a  single  well-grown  thorn  fence,  properly  constructed  “  arti¬ 
ficial  ”  fence,  or  scientifically  drained  meadow.  In  certain  districts 
30U  will  notice  that  the  soil  is  clinging  clay.  Nearly  all  the  best 
wheat  land  is  on  a  clay  subsoil,  and  in  the  winter  months  it  never 
is  in  a  fit  state  to  carry  horses,  no  matter  how  carefully  it  may  be 
drained.  Many  of  the  gates  you  attempt  to  open  will  need  lifting- 
and  even  then  you  will  have  difficulty  in  opening  them.  You  will 
observe  that  the  fastenings  are  of  the  sort  that  were  common  over 
almost  the  whole  of  England  half-a-century  ago.  The  land  will  be 
chiefly  undulating,  and  probably  the  country  but  sparsely  wooded. 

That  is  the  kind  of  country  to  be  found  in  plenty  of  our  inland 
counties,  and  such  a  country  is  bound  to  suffer  from  what  one 
must  term,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  the  ”  depredations  ”  of  fox- 
hunters.  Though  a  “cramped”  country  from  the  hunting-man’s 
point  of  view,  it  is  suitable  enough  for  hunting  purposes,  its  chief 
drawback  being  most  likely  its  wide  expanse  of  ridge-and-furrow. 
The  fences,  being  thin,  are  brushed  through  again  and  again,  whereas 
a  well-grown  thorn  fence  or  sound  “  artificial  ”  fence  would  be 
jumped  “  clean.”  For  the  same  reason  the  badly-mended  gaps  are 
broken  down  time  after  time,  and  because  the  gates  are  badly  hung, 
and  therefore  difficult  to  open  quickly,  they  are  frequently  lifted  off 
their  hooks  by  the  non-jumping  division.  I  may  mention  incident¬ 
ally  that  almost  all  the  best  land — best,  that  is,  from  the  farmer’s 
standpoint — about  IMarket  Harborough  is  ridge  and  furrow. 

Again,  additional  damage  is  bound  to  be  done  unintentionally  in  a 
country  such  as  this  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  land.  Several  score 
of  horsemen  galloping  over  a  heavy,  clinging  soil  will  leave  hundreds 
of  pits  which  the  next  fall  of  rain  must  obviously  transform  into 
puddles  inches  deep,  whereas  on  a  light  soil  little  or  no  harm  could 
have  been  caused.  True,  the  hunt  damage  fund  will  compensate 
some  of  the  farmers  for  the  mischief  done,  but  it  would  need  a  long 
purse  indeed  to  compensate  even  a  sensible  proportion  of  them  fully. 
Ought  we  to  feel  astonished,  therefore,  when  we  hear  in  such  districts 
that  hunting-men  are  no  longer  popular  with  the  farmers?  The  con¬ 
ditions  have  so  greatly  altered  since  the  days  when  only  one  man 
rode  to  hounds  for  every  ten  who  come  out  now. 

And  yet  perhaps  in  the  very  county  adjoining  you  will  find  the 
conditions  entirely  different,  and  hear  the  farmers  glibly  declaring 
that,  but  for  the  vast  sums  spent  by  the  various  hunts  and  the  money 
directly  and  indirectly  circulated  in  connection  with  the  sport,  they 
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1  would  not  be  able  to  exist.  In  the  latter  county  probably  you  will 
i  find  very  little  ploughland,  and  only  large  pastures.  The  fences  will 

I  all  be  properly  “  hedged  ”  and  in  good  repair,  and  there  will  be 
much  sound  timber  about.  The  gates,  too,  will  all  be  in  good  order, 
well  hung,  and  provided  with  metal  or  w'ooden  catches  easily  released 
with  a  huntng-crop.  The  land  will  be  light  soil  that  dries  quickly, 
and  that  clings  only  after  exceptionally  heavy  rains.  Altogether 
there  will  be  an  air  of  prosperity  smiling  over  the  face  of  the  country, 
and  the  farmers  to  whom  you  broach  the  subject  of  fox-hunting  will 
not  hesitate  to  tell  you  that  they  benefit  considerably  and  in  many 
ways  by  the  presence  of  fox-hunters.  For  in  such  a  country  hun¬ 
dreds  of  horsemen  can  do  but  little  mischief  unless  they  leave  gates 
open  or  ride  indiscriminately  over  seeds  and  wheat,  and  nowadays 
assuredly  only  the  veriest  duffer  will  advertently  commit  such 
breaches  of  hunting  etiquette,  if  etiquette  be  the  right  word. 

All  this  goes  to  prove  that  it  is  now  as  great  a  mistake  to  state 
definitely  that  fox-hunting  is  of  direct  benefit  to  the  agricultural 
population  of  England  at  large,  as  to  declare  that  it  does  the  whole 
of  the  agricultural  population  direct  injury.  Whether  it  does  good 
or  harm  depends  almost  entirely  upon  circumstances,  and  upon  the 
particular  area  referred  to.  Considering  the  matter  with  a  mind  quite 
^  free  from  bias  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  bulk 

■  of  the  farmers  in  this  country,  and  more  especially  in  Ireland,  in 
the  long  run  do  derive  benefit  from  fox-hunting  and  the  presence 
of  many  fox-hunters,  by  which  I  mean  that  if  ever  fox-hunting  in 
the  United  Kingdom  should  be  put  a  stop  to  and  drag-hunting,  that 
excellent  substitute,  not  take  its  place,  the  mass  of  the  tenant- 
farmers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would  suffer  less.  But,  of 
course,  there  hardly  can  be  a  doubt  that  if  fox-hunting  ever  does 
come  to  an  end,  drag-hunting — or  “steeplechase-hunting”  as  it  so 
often  is  called  now — will  become  immensely  popular. 

It  is  very  well  to  say  that  to-day  the  majority  of  the  men  who 
hunt  buy  their  horses  in  towns  far  distant  from  their  hunting 
quarters,  and  that  many  get  their  fodder  direct  from  London  or  some 
other  big  town.  That  such  is  the  case  few  will  deny,  but  then  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the  fodder  sold  in 
the  big  towns  is  not  imported  fodder,  and  that,  consequently,  if 
in  the  towns  the  demand  for  it  were  to  cease,  or  even  sensibly 
decline,  farmers  the  country  over  would  feel  the  effect.  In  justice 
let  me  hasten  to  add  that  the  great  majority  of  the  more  enlightened 
farmers  to  be  found  scattered  over  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  are  fully  alive  to  this  fact. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  sportsman  of  to-day  and  his 
predecessor  of  thirty  or  more  years  ago  is  that  whereas  the  latter 
was  in  most  cases  country-bred,  the  former  is  in  very  many  instances 
town-bred.  Now,  the  town-bred  sportsman,  though  often  quite  as 
keen  and  as  true  a  sportsman  as  his  brother  reared  from  childhood 
in  a  country  atmosphere,  has  not  the  same  intuitive  knowledge  of 
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the  peculiarities  and  prejudices  of  the  agriculturist,  and  therefore 
seldom  makes  sufficient  allowance  for  what  he  probably  would  allude 
to  as  the  latter’s  shortcomings.  Thus,  the  agriculturist’s  lack  of 
humour,  his  lack  also  of  quick  perception,  will  often  vex  the  town-bred 
sportsman,  and  perhaps  lead  to  his  making  some  sharp  retort,  which 
the  farmer  will  bear  in  mind,  ponder,  and  possibly  “  cherish  ”  until 
it  rankles.  On  the  other  hand  the  town-bred  sportsman’s  deplor¬ 
able  ignorance  of  things  agricultural  wdll,  in  many  instances,  stir 
up  all  the  feeling  of  contempt  and  scorn  that  the  farmer  is  capable 
of  giving  vent  to.  Friction  between  the  farmer  and  the  so-called 
cockney  sportsman  is  thus  quickly  generated,  which  nineteen  times 
out  of  twenty  will  take  root  and  rapidly  grow ;  and  as  the  prosperity 
of  fox-hunting  depends  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the  goodwill  of 
the  farmers,  this  is  sincerely  to  be  regretted. 

Coming  next  to  the  question,  “Has  the  introduction  of  automo¬ 
biles  tended  to  foster  a  good  feeling  between  sportsmen  and  agricul¬ 
turists?  ’’  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  in  most  parts  of  Great 
Britain  it  has  begun  to  do  so,  and  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so 
very  rapidly.  The  strong  antagonism  with  which  farmers  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  country  at  first  met  the  introduction  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  is  quickly  dying.  It  was  bound  to  exist  at  the  outset  as 
assuredly  as  it  was  bound  to  die  sooner  or  later.  Upon  the  whole 
this  prejudice  began  to  die  rather  soon.  Perhaps  the  British  farmer 
is  of  all  men  the  most  conseiwative  in  his  views  and  prejudices,  and 
though  directly  he  saw  an  automobile  for  the  first  time  he  felt  that 
he  would  not  have  been  true  to  his  traditions  had  he  failed  to 
denounce  the  “  beastly,  stinking  thing, “and  declared  in  extravagant 
language  that  motors  never  would  be  used  much  in  this  country,  he 
had,  in  point  of  fact,  all  along  a  secret  conviction  that  they  had 
come  to  sta3\  This,  of  course,  is  merely  the  history  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  steam  engine  being  repeated.  The  initial  surveys  for 
some  of  the  great  railways  of  to-day  w^ere  made  from  the  tops  cf 
steeples,  the  surveyors  not  daring  to  come  face  to  face  with  the 
rabid  opponents  of  the  railway. 

Indeed,  in  many  of  the  districts  far  distant  from  a  railway  station, 
the  arrival  of  the  automobile  has  proved  a  veritable  boon — a  Godsend 
to  the  farmer.  There  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  of  rough 
shooting,  for  instance,  which  six  or  eight  years  ago  were  let  at  next 
to  nothing  an  acre  owing  to  the  inaccessibility  of  the  districts.  Now 
these  shootings  are  “  jumped  at  ’’  when  twice  or  three  times  the 
amount  of  rent  is  asked.  For  the  introduction  of  the  automobile 
has  annihilated  distance.  Farmhouses  in  those  parts,  which  five 
years  ago  bore  an  unmistakable  air  of  poverty,  have  all  at  once 
begun  to  look  more  than  ordinarily  prosperous.  Dilapidated  out¬ 
buildings  have  been  repaired,  the  stock  has  suddenly  increased, 
and  the  farmers  and  their  wives  greet  the  shooting-tenants  with 
smiles  in  place  of  a  scowl. 

In  connection  with  fox-hunting  the  automobile  has  already  in 
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several  ways  proved  its  utility  in  spite  of  the  outcry  that  was  raised 
l)y  masters  of  hounds  and  by  hunting-men  generally  when  first  a 
few  members  of  certain  hunts  began  to  make  use  of  cars  in  place 
of  cover-hacks.  To-day  there  are  comparatively  few  meets  of 
important  packs  at  which  cars  are  not  to  be  seen,  and  though  as 
yet  only  a  small  proportion  of  our  masters  of  hounds  come  to  the 
meets  in  motors,  probably  not  one  master  in  ten  has  any  objection 
to  the  presence  of  motors  at  his  meets.  Then,  until  the  arrival  of 
the  motor,  many  a  master  of  hounds  hunting  a  big  tract  of  country 
and  anxious  during  the  spring  and  summer  to  visit  the  farmers  and 
so  cement  more  firmly  the  good  feeling  that  every  master  worthy  of 
holding  the  position  wishes  to  see  existing  betw^een  himself  and  the 
farmers,  could  not  find  time  to  visit  them  all.  The  automobile  has 
changed  that,  and  several  masters  tell  me  that  with  the  help  of 
their  cars  and  with  very  little  expenditure  of  time  they  are  now 
able  to  interview  personally  the  great  majority  of  the  tenant-farmers 
within  the  hunt  radius.  All  this  is  directly  to  the  advantage 
of  hunting,  also  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmers.  And  as  more 
masters  of  hounds  become  also  motorists  w’e  shall  hear  fewer  com¬ 
plaints  from  farmers  that  they  never  see  the  master  from  the  end 
of  one  hunting  season  until  the  beginning  of  the  next,  or  until  the 
beginning  of  the  cub-hunting  season,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  motors  are  already  being  made  use  of  by  some  of  the 
well-to-do  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  big  towns  to  convey  pro¬ 
duce  to  market,  the  word  “  neighbourhood  ”  being  here  employed  in  a 
very  much  broader  sense  than  was  possible  w^hen  only  horse-drawn 
vehicles  were  available  in  districts  where  a  railway  station  was  far 
distant. 

The  motor  plough  and  the  motor  reaping-machine  have  lately 
been  tried  again  in  districts  where  they  used  to  be  taboo, 
and  the  suipri singly  satisfactory  results  lead  to  the  belief 
that  the  day  is  not  very  far  distant  when  many  machines  of 
the  sort  will  be  placed  on  the  market  at  prices  that  plenty  of  farmers 
are  well  able  to  afford.  The  more  intelligent  and  enterprising  of  our 
farmers  are  quite  prepared  to  adopt  these  machines  as  soon  as  they 
have  been  perfected,  and  reduced  in  price,  which  shows  that  they 
have  learned  a  lesson  from  their  fathers  who  at  first  so  resolutely  set 
their  faces  against  the  adoption  of  steam  thrashing-machines.  I 
believe  it  is  generally  admitted,  however,  that  the  very  first  of  the 
steam  thrashing-machines  did  break  the  ends  of  the  barley  and  so 
spoilt  it  for  malting.  Motor  tourists,  too,  are  directly  benefiting  the 
farmers  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  by  renting  their  cottages 
and  transforming  them  into  more  or  less  comfortable  temporary 
residences,  and,  of  course,  paying  lib'^rally.  I  believe  I  was  the 
first  man  to  attempt  to  cross  Dartmoor  on  a  motor,  and  I  have 
reason  to  remember  the  fearsome  expedition  because  the  car  broke 
down  at  a  spot  many  miles  from  everywhere  and  had  finally  to  be 
dragged  into  the  nearest  village.  Two  Bridges,  by  a  horse  taken  out 
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of  a  plough.  In  Two  Bridges,  at  that  time,  the  accommodation 
was  severe  in  the  extreme,  while  the  food — to  speak  with  self- 
restraint — was  of  the  simplest.  To-day  there  is  a  well-appointed 
inn  there,  and  I  speak  quite  without  exaggeration  when  1  say  that 
the  catering  at  that  inn  is,  in  the  summer,  almost  upon  a  par 
with  the  catering  at  some  of  our  popular  London  restaurants.  The 
automobile  is  almost  wholly  responsible  for  this  change,  for  the 
hundreds  of  motorists  who  now  stop  at  the  village  have  made  it 
worth  the  inn-proprietor’s  while  to  cater  rationally  for  a  class  of 
people  able  and  willing  to  pay  liberally  provided  that  they  are 
supplied  with  what  they  want. 

And  as  this  change  for  the  better  has  been  brought  about  in  that 
village  almost  mainly  through  the  spread  of  automobilism,  so  it  has 
been  brought  about  in  hundreds  of  similar  villages  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  Great  Britain.  Thus  money  is  circu¬ 
lated  in  remote  districts  w'here  ten  years  ago  progress  and  develop¬ 
ment  were  practically  at  a  standstill.  That  motoring  has  its  dark 
side  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  non-motorist  none  can  gainsay, 
but  so  far  as  the  country  people,  and  perhaps  more  especially  the 
villagers,  of  these  islands  are  concerned,  if  we  consider  them  all  quite 
impartially  and  from  every  standpoint  w’e  can  hardly  fail  to  realise 
tliat  already  they  are  deriving  direct  benefit  from  the  spread  of  auto¬ 
mobilism  and  the  circulation  of  capital  which  necessarily  follows,  and 
that  every  year  they  will  benefit  in  a  greater  degree.  In  saying  this 
I  allude  to  the  country  and  the  village  population  in  the  bulk.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  easy  to  pick  out  exceptional  districts  where 
the  nuisance  caused  by  the  dust  raised  by  motors,  and  by  the  motor’s 
other  disabilities,  at  present  outweighs  whatever  advantages  might 
otherwise  be  derived. 

When,  some  months  ago,  the  majority  of  Londoners  made  up 
their  mind  that  they  did  not  need  steamboats  on  the  Thames,  the 
“  progressive  ”  County  Council  raised  its  mighty  voice  and,  in  effect, 
shouted,  you  must  and  shall  have  them !  When  at  about  the 
same  time  the  same  vast  throng  came  to  the  conclusion  that  motor 
omnibuses  in  the  streets  of  London  would  prove  an  inestimable  boon, 
the  same  Council  spoke  once  more,  saying,  in  effect.  We  will 
stop  them  if  we  can.  With  regard  to  motor  traction  in  the 
country,  plenty  of  our  provincial  legislators  are  quite  as  obstinate 
or  wilfully  as  blind  as  their  Metropolitan  colleagues  when  framing 
rules  and  regulations  ostensibly  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  but  in 
reality  in  direct  opposition  to  such  interests  and  to  their  own  in¬ 
terests.  Thus  in  certain  districts  bye-laws  that  are  puerile  in  the 
extreme  are  formulated  for  the  sole  purpose — as  their  framers  are  in 
many  instances  quite  willing  and  not  infrequently  rather  proud  to 
admit — of  annoying  all  motorists  who  may  come  into  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  In  other  rural  districts  magistrates  on  the  bench  almost  openly 
allow  police-officers  whose  intelligence  is,  to  say  the  least,  of  a 
low  order,  to  advance  glaringly  inaccurate  evidence  provided 
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that  such  evidence  has  to  do  with  motoring  and  will  “  tell 
atrainst  ”  a  motorist.  In  yet  other  districts  personal  feeling,  indi¬ 
vidual  prejudice,  sometimes  even  private  spite  are  allowed  to  obscure 
the  sense  of  justice  and  of  fair  play  that  is  popularly  supposed  to 
shine  so  brightly  in  the  minds  even  of  provincial  law-framers  and 
dispensers  of  justice.  Yet  in  the  face  of  all  this,  and  of  other 
petty  opposition,  the  motor  industry  is  spreading  its  influence  for 
good  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  country,  as  statistics  will  prove  to 
anybody  sufficiently  interested  in  the  subject  to  look  into  such  figures 
as  relate  to  it.  Therefore,  without  being  unduly  optimistic,  it  seems 
safe  to  say  that  in  ten  years’  time  at  most  all  opposition  to  auto- 
mobilism  will  be  dead.  When  that  time  comes,  and  not  before,  we 
shall  look  upon  a  land  probably  more  prosperous  than  Great  Britain 
has  been  since  the  introduction  of  the  locomotive  steam  engine. 

Basil  Tozer. 
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London,  Jan.  21,?f,  1908. 

It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  most  interesting  event 
in  connection  with  foreign  politics  during  the  past  month  has  been 
the  announcement  of  approaching  change  in  the  management  of 
The  Times.  If  the  proposed  arrangement  goes  thi'ough,  the  great 
dynasty  of  Walter  hitherto  exercising  practically  sole  control  over  the 
leading  journal  ceases  to  be  absolute  in  sway,  and  becomes  a 
constitutional  monarchy.  Other  part-proprietors  enter  like  estates 
of  the  realm,  providing  revenue  and  asserting  rights.  The  transfer 
of  actual  authority  is  understood  to  be  somewhat  less  sweeping  than 
was  at  first  reported.  But  there  are  always  possibilities  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  change  in  a  situation  of  this  character. 

*  « 

It  is  a  matter  of  public  interest,  therefore,  that  we  should  associate 
ourselves  with  the  hope,  already  expressed  in  several  influential 
quarters  of  the  Press,  that  there  may  be  no  fundamental  alteration 
in  the  character  of  the  famous  foreign  page  of  The  Times.  The  most 
remarkable  thing  about  that  journal  has  been  its  European  repute. 
There  was  a  time  when  its  words  were  battles.  Napoleon  III. 
dreaded  it  at  the  height  of  his  power.  Bismarck  did  it  the  honour 
to  hate  it  exceedingly,  as  every  reader  of  Busch  is  aware.  Even 
in  later  years,  when  the  glory  of  its  Paris  correspondence  has 
departed  with  the  legendary  figure  and  methods  of  M.  de  Blowitz, 
and  when  its  foreign  news  service  in  two  or  three  other  respects  is 
not  better  than  that  of  its  chief  rivals.  The  Times  has  taken  a  greater 
part  than  all  the  other  daily  journals  put  together  in  bringing  about 
that  happy  revolution  in  our  foreign  policy  which  will  always  be 
associated  with  the  name  of  King  Edward.  We  are  far  from 
contending  that  The  Times  has  brought  a  faultless  temper  to 
bear  upon  its  great  responsibilities  in  foreign  affairs.  Its 
attitude  towards  Russia  after  the  expulsion  of  its  correspondent 
and  up  to  the  fall  of  the  Constitutional  Democrats  was  not  wise. 
The  strange  policy  of  pin-pricks  systematically  directed  against  the 
Magyar  people  during  the  last  few  years  since  a  particular  Hungarian 
party  was  overthrown  at  the  polls  has  been,  in  our  judgment,  no 
less  mischievous  than  unnecessary.  But,  on  the  whole.  The  Times 
has  continued  its  great  tradition  in  foreign  affairs  with  conspicuous 
advantage  to  the  nation,  and  its  comments  still  possess  a  more  real 
influence  upon  opinion  at  home  and  abroad  than  is  exercised  by  any 
other  newspaper. 
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There  is  one  contingency  of  the  future  as  to  which  it  is  the  more 
necessary  to  speak  very  plainly.  No  journalist  now  living  has 
rendered  so  great  and  so  courageous  a  service  to  this  country  as 
the  Berlin  correspondent  of  The  Times.  At  a  time  when  the 
very  elements  of  German  policy  were  entirely  misunderstood  by 
the  vast  majority  of  persons  in  this  country — when  the  state  of 
German  popular  feeling,  though  notorious  enough  to  observers 
abroad,  was  unsuspected  by  opinion  at  home — the  Berlin  corre¬ 
spondent  of  The  Times  told  the  truth.  In  the  face  of  obloquy  he 
held  his  course,  and  for  some  time  he  held  it  alone.  His  position 
was  as  unpleasant  as  a  foreign  correspondent  could  occupy.  He 
did  not  flinch,  and  in  due  course  the  results  were  remarkable.  His 
opinions  were  studied  by  many  of  us,  w'ho  at  first  dishked  them, 
but  were  afterwards  convinced.  These  opinions  w'ere  taken  up 
by  other  writers,  were  then  thoroughly  popularised,  and  ultimately 
prevailed.  Thp  name  of  The  Times  has  been  associated  with  more 
brilliant  efforts,  but  never  with  a  more  valuable  or  notable  example 
of  the  power  of  sustained  ability  in  journalism  to  “  change  votes.” 
We  notice,  however,  in  direct  connection  with  the  contemplated 
alterations  of  the  ownership  and  management  of  The  Times  that 
several  German  journals  are  confidently  prophesying  the  adoption 
in  Printing  House  Square  of  a  pohcy  more  habitually  pleasing  to 
Berlin.  There  is  the  best  reason  to  think  that  these  reports  are 
baseless.  They  could  not  be  substantiated  without  destroying  the 
influence  of  The  Times,  which,  in  retaining  by  the  moral  force  of 
independence  and  steadfastness  a  great  part  of  its  traditional 
authority,  has  shown  that  the  power  of  character  is  greater  than 
the  power  of  circulation. 

»  * 

It  is  some  months  since  we  made  any  detailed  reference  to 
Moroccan  affairs,  but  the  gradual  development  of  that  situation  has 
entirely  confirmed  an  estimate  thought  by  many  to  be  unduly  pessi¬ 
mistic.  We  refused  last  summer  to  take  a  sanguine  view  of  the 
position  of  France,  of  the  attitude  of  Germany,  of  the  prospect 
in  the  Shereefian  dominions.  It  seemed  certain  that  the  crumbling 
empire  would  continue  to  crumble  with  the  spread  of  internal 
anarchy.  Above  all,  a  new  Sultan  Mulai  Hafid  had  been  pro¬ 
claimed  at  IMarrakesh  while  the  nominal  Sultan  Abdul-Aziz  had 
abandoned  his  capital  of  Fez  and  marched  to  the  sacred  city  of 
Rabat  on  the  coast.  This  seaport  is  invested  with  a  superstitious 
importance  in  connection  with  changes  of  reign,  and  the  unhappy 
“legitimist”  monarch,  whose  follies  and  lack  of  character  have 
consummated  the  ruin  of  his  people,  marched  to  the  sea,  partly 
in  dread  lest  his  brother  and  a  rival  might  be  the  first  to  reach 
Rabat  by  forced  marches.  Above  all,  there  was  the  serious  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  jehad.  The  situation  at  the  present  moment  is  that 
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the  Sultan  has  now  been  deposed  at  Fez ;  while  the  Anti-Sultan  is 
master  of  all  Morocco  beyond  the  range  of  the  French  guns,  and 
not  already  in  the  hands  of  pretenders  like  El  Koghi,  and  brigands 
like  Kaisuli.  That  Eob  Roy  of  the  northern  Atlas  still,  it  may  be 
remarked,  holds  captive  Raid  Sir  Harry  Maclean. 

*  ♦ 

* 

To  understand  this  situation  we  must  glance  more  closely  at  the 
progress  of  events  since  the  occupation  of  Casablanca  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Mulai  Hafid  as  Sultan  of  the  south.  For  some  months 
the  French  forces  under  General  Drude  carried  out  a  series  of 
spirited  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Casablanca,  but  with 
a  negative  result.  To  inflict  occasional  blows  upon  the  indomitable 
tribesmen  has  been  like  striking  at  water.  The  command  has  now 
been  taken  over  by  General  d’Amade,  who  is  expected  to  act  with 
more  systematic  vigour  upon  the  offensive.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  any  sufficient  success  can  be  secured  without  a  total 
change  of  policy.  The  tribesmen  will  continue  to  fight  while 
retreat  remains  easy,  while  all  the  great  cities  of  the  interior 
remain  in  their  hands,  while  their  mountain  fastnesses  are  un¬ 
threatened.  They  will  probably  grow  more  obstinate  and  expert 
until  there  has  been  one  great  and  memorable  slaughter  after  the 
methods  used  by  Russia  in  Central  Asia,  by  most  Eastern  conquerors, 
and  by  Lord  Kitchener  at  Omdurman.  For  these  reasons  alone 
the  military  task  before  France  has  become  more  serious  and  not 
less.  But  in  the  meantime  rumour  continues  to  play  upon  the 
name  of  !Mulai  Hafid.  It  was  said  at  first  that  all  the  foremost 
Raids  of  the  Atlas  had  declared  for  him,  that  he  was  a  popular 
prince  in  Marrakesh,  that  he  would  shortly  endeavour  to  reach  Rabat 
in  the  first  instance,  and  would  then  force  his  way  to  Fez.  But 
he  played  with  deeper  skill  a  waiting  game.  We  were  then  told 
that  his  popularity  was  waning,  and  that  his  adherents  were  falling 
off.  But  in  these  reports  was  evidently  no  truth  whatever.  Mulai 
Hafid,  while  biding  his  time  in  apparent  quiescence,  has  evidently 
never  ceased  to  gather  strength. 

*  * 

* 

In  the  meantime  Abdul-Aziz,  having  deserted  Fez  for  Rabat, 
entered  into  negotiations  with  M.  Eegnault,  the  French  Minister 
at  Tangier.  He  opened  negotiations  for  a  loan.  After  much  delay, 
the  requisite  accommodation  was  promised.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
the  Sultan  made  the  difficulties,  or  whether  the  hesitation  of  the 
French  Government  was  responsible  for  loss  of  time  where  all  de¬ 
pended  upon  prompt  and  masterful  decision.  The  delay  was  disastrous 
to  the  interests  of  France.  Fez  was  full  of  tumult  and  intrigue,  all 
the  public  troubles  being  sharpened  by  the  distresses  of  the  poor. 
The  nominal  Sultan  in  the  end  sent  a  fatal  letter  asking  the  Ulema 
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whether  a  ilahommedan  sovereign  in  face  of  rebellion  against  his 
sacred  person  might  invoke  the  aid  of  the  infidel  to  vindicate  the 
successor  of  the  prophet.  This  letter  was  no  sooner  read  than  its 
contents  were  spread  through  the  city  by  Mulai  Hafid’s  partisans, 
who  had  been  already  working  with  effect  upon  the  temper  of  the 
people.  The  Ulema  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  mob,  and 
declared  that  Abdul-Aziz  had  forfeited  the  throne.  Mulai  Hafid 
was  proclaimed  in  his  stead  Sultan  of  all  Morocco.  No  event  could 
have  been  more  untoward  from  the  point  of  view  of  M.  Clemenceau’s 
Cabinet.  There  can  be  little  reasonable  doubt  that  a  lamentable 
reign  of  thirteen  years’  duration  has  terminated.  Abdul-Aziz,  it 
!  is  true,  is  not  yet  quite  thirty  years  old,  but  his  instability  of  char- 

i  acter  and  lack  of  all  military  virtues  amount  to  an  undoubted  in¬ 

capacity  for  rule.  He  now  remains  at  Rabat  a  sovereign  of  straw, 
a  shadow-Sultan  destitute  of  any  vestige  of  real  power  or  authority. 
Mulai  Hafid’s  moral  position  is  stronger  than  that  of  William  III. 
after  the  flight  of  King  James,  and  he  has  apparently  consolidated 
his  position  by  a  very  bold  move.  “  Mulai  Hafid,”  writes  the 
well-known  correspondent  of  The  Times  at  Tangier,  “  who  is  now 
i  acknowledged  Sultan  all  over  Morocco,  with  the  exception  of  the 
coast  towns — which  are  only  restrained  from  siding  with  him  by 
fear  of  European  reprisals — has  declared  the  jehad  or  holy  war,  and 
;  public  criers  are  exhorting  the  people  of  Marrakesh  to  rise  and 
^  exterminate  the  Christians.”  Though  at  Fez  practical  preparation 
i  is  already  going  on  in  the  shape  of  public  collections  of  money  for 

f  the  purposes  of  the  holy  wars,  the  jehad  is  not  yet  proclaimed. 

Reports  from  Rabat,  it  is  true,  maintain  that  the  attempt  to  rouse 
a  great  movement  of  national  fanaticism  has  been  a  fiasco,  but  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  trust  to  rumours  of  this  kind  from  that  quarter. 


The  remaining  adherents  and  flatterers  of  Abdul-Aziz  would  spread 
them,  whether  true  or  not. 

* 

* 

If  France  could  cease  to  look  with  anxiety  towards  the  Vosges 
there  would,  of  course,  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  course  of  her  policy 
in  Morocco.  Her  forces  would  be  formidably  reinforced,  and  at 
an  immense  cost  in  blood  and  treasure  ^lorocco  would  be  gradually 
subdued.  There  would  probably  be  more  than  one  Omdurman,  and 
the  disasters  might  not  be  all  on  one  side,  considering  the  character 
of  the  country,  the  fierce  and  warlike  character  of  the  population, 
their  fanatical  faith,  and  their  Western  energy.  But  the  jehad 
might  also  simplify  the  struggle  by  tempting  the  Moors  to  attack 
in  masses  at  points  near  the  coast.  In  this  way  Mulai  Hafid  might 
clash  to  pieces  his  newly-acquired  power.  A  usurper,  though  fortune 
may  at  first  seem  to  prosper  him,  never  has  any  real  title  except  con¬ 
tinued  success.  If  Mulai  Hafid  is  swept  into  a  universal  jehad,  his 
own  difficulties  may  just  be  beginning.  But  it  by  no  means  follows 
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that  the  situation  will  be  less  dangerous  for  France.  There  is 
already  a  demand  for  the  occupation  of  all  the  coast  towns  to  save 
Europeans  from  peril  of  massacre  everywhere  except  at  Casablanca 
and  perhaps  at  Tangier.  There  is  here  room  for  endless  and  perilous 
complications.  The  tone  of  the  German  Press  is  not  reassuring. 
There  is  open  rejoicing  in  French  difficulties,  and  some  demands 
that  Mulai  Hafid  should  be  recognised.  The  Wilhelmstrasse,  as  ue 
have  repeatedly  explained,  desired  to  see  France  hopelessly  entangled 
while  itself  remaining  absolutely  uncommitted — ready  to  strike  with 
more  advantage  if  need  be,  or  to  sell  its  support  at  the  highest  possible 
rate.  As  M.  Robert  de  Caix  excellently  put  it  some  months  ago, 
Germany  holds  a  mortgage  upon  French  policy  in  Morocco,  and 
desires  to  exchange  it  for  a  mortgage  upon  French  policy  in  general. 
The  sense  of  this  situation  has  partially  paralysed  the  decisions  of 
M.  Clemenceau’s  Cabinet.  They  do  not  overlook  the  possible  effect 
of  a  jehad  in  Morocco  upon  the  faithful  in  Algeria  and  upon  the 
Mahommedan  world  at  large.  It  is  impossible  to  act  with  sufficient 
vigour  within  the  four  corners  of  the  Algeciras  Act.  It  is  difficult 
to  go  beyond  these  limits  without  paying  blackmail  to  Berlin.  But 
France  and  Spain  are  the  mandatories  of  Europe,  and  they  are 
not  only  entitled,  but  are  bound  to  take  all  steps  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  the  eight  ports.  If  France  places  herself  in  a  position 
to  teach  decisive  lessons  to  the  tribesmen  in  case  of  a  jehad  sweeping 
down  upon  the  coast  ports,  if  she  still  refrains  from  advancing 
into  the  interior  except  so  far  as  may  be  indispensable  for  the 
purposes  of  her  troops,  her  diplomacy  will  continue  to  occupy  unas¬ 
sailable  ground  in  the  opinion  of  civilisation,  and  the  jehad  may 
prove  to  have  opened  the  shortest  cut  to  a  clearer  and  safer  situa¬ 
tion.  Since  the  preceding  words  were  written,  M.  Clemenceau  has 
made  important  declarations  of  a  similar  tenour  in  statements  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Matin  on  January  22nd.  The  determination  of  the 
French  Government  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  armed  neutrality  as 
between  Sultan  and  anti-Sultan  “  is  such  that  the  most  formal  orders 
have  been  given  to  General  d’Amade  that  he  should  in  no  circum¬ 
stances  place  his  troops  at  the  service  of  the  cause  of  Abdul-Aziz.” 
This  policy,  supple  and  ambiguous  as  it  may  seem,  is  the  best,  and 
disconcerts  Berlin. 


»  « 

* 

Upon  the  other  side  of  the  Vosges  events  pursue  a  singular  course. 
Prince  Biilow,  as  fertile  in  small  audacities  and  urbane  cynicism 
as  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  still  maintains  a  weakening  position  to  the 
increasing  discomfiture  of  those  who  had  depended  upon  the 
Liberalism  of  the  German  Radicals.  There  may  be  a  limit  to  the 
length  of  leek  that  these  gentlemen  are  prepared  to  swallow',  but 
in  practice  that  limit  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  The  hloc,  it  may 
be  yet  again  repeated,  though  existing  for  almost  exclusively  reac- 
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tionary  purposes,  depends  for  its  narrow  majority  upon  the  small 
group  of  Freisininge  votes.  That  group  was  supposed  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  no  principle  so  completely  as  to  the  cause  of  electoral 
reform  in  Prussia.  The  German  Empire,  as  all  men  know,  elects 
the  Reichstag  by  universal  suffrage.  But  the  Prussian  Chamber  is 
hardly  more  representative  than  the  Russian  Duma.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  of  seats  caricatures  every  idea  of  proportion.  The  three-class 
franchise  was  denounced  by  Bismarck  himself  as  “  the  most  miser¬ 
able  of  all  electoral  systems.”  The  Socialists,  who  speak  for  nearly 
a  third  of  the  Prussian  population,  cannot  return  a  single  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  Prussian  Parliament.  But  this  fact  is  the  bedrock 
of  Hohenzollern  power,  for  it  means  that,  as  Prussia  is  the  pre¬ 
dominant  partner  in  the  Empire,  the  Junkers  are  still  the  predom¬ 
inant  partners  in  Prussia.  The  greater  part  of  the  population  of 
Germany  has  its  domestic  destinies  disposed  of  under  the  three-class 
franchise,  so  that  the  democratic  suffrage  in  Imperial  elections  is 
to  a  large  extent  a  vote  without  a  value.  The  situation  is  precisely 
as  if  under  ‘  ‘  Home  Rule  all  round  ’  ’  we  had  an  Imperial  legislature 
elected  by  universal  suffrage  while  a  Parliament  was  still  elected 
for  England  and  Wales  under  our  franchise  of  1832.  For  the  last 
two  years  the  Socialists  and  all  German  Liberals  of  the  younger 
school  have  been  demanding  that  the  Dreiklassenwahl  should  be 
swept  away.  But  if  it  were,  the  present  semi-absolute  prerogative 
of  the  Hohenzollerns  would  soon  cease  to  exist,  and  Government 
responsible  to  majorities,  as  in  this  country,  would  be  brought  into 
being  both  in  Prussia  and  the  Empire.  Accordingly,  the  Socialists 
organised  during  the  second  week  in  January  a  series  of  great 
demonstrations  recalling  the  struggles  for  the  extension  of  the  fran¬ 
chise  in  this  country.  These  demonstrations  continue.  They  are 
increasing  in  intensity  of  feeling  and  becoming  more  serious  in  their 
manifestations.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  demand  for  a 
more  Liberal  franchise  in  Prussia  expresses  the  strong  opinion  of  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  German  people. 

♦  * 

* 

The  hapless  Radicals  had  hoped  that  upon  this  question  at  least 
their  faces  would  be  saved  by  some  concession.  Prince  Biilow 
tossed  back  their  petition  without  wasting  words.  Universal  suffrage 
could  not  be  introduced  in  Prussia — argued  the  Chancellor  in  effect 
—without  weakening  the  foundations  of  the  Imperial  State  itself. 
The  Radicals,  while  accommodating  themselves  with  astonishing  flexi¬ 
bility  to  every  practical  situation  which  compels  them  to  adopt  the 
mode  of  progress  common  to  snakes  and  armies,  protested  upon 
a  previous  occasion,  as  may  be  remembered,  that  they  would  remain 
unalterably  faithful  to  their  principles  in  the  abstract.  They  are  ac¬ 
cordingly  breathing  rebellion — in  the  abstract.  The  situation  remains 
as  in  these  pages  it  has  been  several  times  explained.  The  Radicals 
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cannot  assert  their  independence  without  committing  suicide,  since  E 
the  Catholic  Centre  would  become  once  more  a  Ministerial  Party  f 
holding  the  casting  vote ;  a  larger  and  more  solidly  Conservative  bloc  P 
than  now  exists  would  be  formed;  and  though  Prince  Biilow  would  L 
disappear,  the  Kadicals  would  be  reduced  to  utter  insignificance  by  C 
the  very  act  that  caused  his  overthrow.  Upon  the  other  hand,  by  P 
supporting  with  their  votes  the  policies  they  denounce  in  their  I 
speeches,  the  victims  of  this  desperate  and  ludicrous  situation  run  I 
an  increasing  risk  of  being  annihilated  when  they  attempt  sooner 
or  later  to  face  the  electors.  Prince  Bulow  may  be  described  as 
balancing  himself  with  precarious  dexterity  upon  a  three-legged  stool, 
the  Radical  leg — by  comparison  with  the  National  Liberal  one  or  its 
Conservative  fellow — being  short  and  loose,  so  that  in  the  end  the 
arrangement  must  give  way  at  its  weakest  part,  and  bring  stool  and 
statesman  to  the  ground.  The  certain  result  for  the  moment  is 
very  much  to  increase  the  chance  that  the  Socialists  will  recover 
in  the  next  Reichstag  elections  a  great  deal  of  what  they  lost  in 
the  last. 

*  ♦ 

The  situation  is  slowly  turning  to  another  way  in  favour  of  the 
Catholic  Centre,  once  Prince  Billow’s  best  support,  and  now  his 
chief  danger.  As  another  and  strange  result  of  the  sectarian  struggle 
which  has  never  slept  for  long  in  Germany  since  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War — and  has  now  been  thoroughly  reawakened  by  the  Chancellor’s 
idea  of  basing  a  majority  upon  anti-Catholicism — the  splendid 
organisation  of  the  German  Navy  League  has  been  rent  asunder. 
General  Keim,  the  electoral  hero  of  the  furor  Protestanticus,  has 
attempted,  it  will  be  remembered,  to  retain  the  presidency  of  the 
League,  despite  the  protests  of  Prince  Ruprecht  of  Bavaria.  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  with  many  other  powerful  personages, 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Bavarian  heir-apparent.  General 
Keim’s  role  as  military  exponent  of  sea-power  upon  a  Lutheran  basis 
was  somewhat  in  Mr.  Gilbert’s  manner.  It  was  finally  intimated 
that,  unless  the  Navy  League  gave  satisfaction  to  Bavaria,  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia  will  resign.  The  Kaiser  has  no  intention  of  destroy¬ 
ing  Catholic  enthusiasm  for  the  expansion  of  the  fleet  by  persisting 
in  the  furor  Protestanticus  after  it  has  served  its  original  Parliamen¬ 
tary  purposes.  A  few  days  ago  the  struggle  came  to  a  head  at  a 
general  meeting  of  the  League,  held  at  Cassel.  Although  it  was 
fully  expected  that  a  settlement  would  be  reached,  confusion  was 
worse  confounded  by  the  tactics  adopted.  The  whole  of  the  execu¬ 
tive,  including  General  Keim,  resigned  in  a  body;  but  the  chairman 
of  the  general  meeting  refused  to  allow  the  only  question  which 
interested  his  audience  to  be  discussed.  All  direct  satisfaction 
to  Bavarian  feeling  was  refused,  and  there  was  nevertheless  some 
veiled  disparagement  of  the  Bavarian  heir- apparent.  In  the  end 
the  irrepressible  furor  Protestanticus  was  re-expressed  in  an  enthus- 
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iastic  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  executive,  whom  the  Catholics 
wished  to  censure.  Finally,  although  General  Keim  was  jettisoned, 
the  Bavarian  and  Baden  delegates  refused  to  accept  the  situation 
and  left  the  hall.  All  this  will  not  have  the  slightest  effect  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  German  naval  programme;  and  the  rift  in  the 
Plottenvcrein  will  be  repaired.  The  whole  incident  is  of  extraordinary 
significance  for  English  public  opinion.  Our  own  Navy  League, 
though  it  has  always  done  excellent  work,  and  of  late  has  pursued 
a  really  moderate  policy,  remains  a  comparatively  obscure  body. 
The  average  man  is  just  aware  of  its  existence  and  no  more.  Yet 
here  are  the  Kaiser’s  subjects,  mainly  an  inland  people.  They  have 
created  in  a  single  decade  the  greatest  naval  organisation  except  our 
own  that  has  ever  existed.  They  have  formed  a  national  association 
for  the  support  of  this  fleet  which  is  nearly  twice  as  numerous  as 
our  Volunteer  force  has  ever  been.  And  they  take  as  much  interest 
in  the  proceedings  of  their  Navy  League  as  is  taken  in  Australian 
test  matches  by  the  people  of  our  own  Empire,  whose  very  life 
depends  upon  the  mastery  of  the  sea.  The  lethargy  of  Imperial 
sentiment  amongst  us  by  comparison  with  the  sustained  vigour  of 
patriotic  action  and  feeling  in  Germany  is  one  of  the  most  depressing 
and  dangerous  facts  upon  which  our  attention  could  dwell. 

♦  * 

* 

Two  months  ago  we  gave  reasons  for  disagreeing  with  the  general 
estimate  of  Herr  Harden  as  a  political  hero.  We  pointed 
out  that  not  a  particle  of  evidence  had  been  produced  against 
Count  Kuno  von  Moltke,  who  was  tried  upon  an  appalling  insinuation, 
and  condemned  upon  the  Moroccan  question.  We  expressed  the 
hope  and  the  opinion  that  justice  would  be  done  to  the  victim  of 
this  terrible  ordeal,  and  that  the  second  trial  would  reverse  the 
result  of  the  first.  This  is  what  has  happened,  and  it  is  infinitely 
to  be  regretted  that  the  newspapers  which  were  far  too  generally 
I  duped  into  assuming  Count  Moltke  to  be  guilty  have  not  been  equally 
ready  to  make  amends.  The  second  trial  was  a  judicial  process, 
i  The  absence  of  everything  that  would  be  admitted  as  evidence 
against  Count  Moltke  in  this  country  was  clear.  His  divorced  wife 
contradicted  her  former  statements.  Her  own  untrustworthiness 
was  proved.  The  pernicious  experts  who  had  aired  their  confident 
views  upon  the  probable  state  of  Count  Moltke ’s  psychology  retracted 
their  opinions.  In  the  end  Herr  Maximilian  Harden  was  sentenced 
to  four  months’  imprisonment  for  libel,  and  will  be  admitted  to 
have  got  off  very  cheaply.  He  has  lodged  an  appeal,  but  the  triumph 
of  his  peculiar  methods  of  sensationalism  has  burst  the  bladder 
I  of  a  reputation  once  for  all.  To  every  man  with  a  cool  head  and 
ordinarily  dispassionate  insight — to  the  Berlin  public  itself — Herr 
Harden  is  a  stage-hero  seen  in  the  light  of  common  day.  He  is 
by  far  the  cleverest  of  the  modern  journalistic  actors  numerous 
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enough  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  who  fight  steadily  for  dq  > 
principle,  who  replace  conviction  by  personal  displays  of  verbal  r 
dexterity,  and  who  regard  the  Press  as  a  profession  no  less  pureK  L 
histrionic  than  the  boards.  Into  good  journalism  as  into  good  states-  F 
manship  some  genuine  element  of  the  dramatic  ought  to  enter,  but  i 
just  as  there  is  no  charlatan  more  pernicious  than  the  mereh  L 
theatrical  politician,  there  is  no  influence  more  mischievous  than  L 
that  of  histrionic  sensationalism  in  the  Press.  In  the  last  number  I 
of  the  Preussische  Jahrhucher,  Professor  Hans  Delbriick,  whose  I 
character  and  courage  command  all  men’s  respect,  made  over  his  I 
name  certain  definite  allegations.  “  Herr  Harden  at  a  certain  period  | 
wrote  in  various  places  simultaneously  for  Prince  Bismarck  and  I 
against  him.  In  accents  of  the  deepest  distress  he  deplored  that 
statesman’s  departure  in  a  Bismarckian  journal,  while  in  an  organ 
hostile  to  Bismarck  he  lamented  the  system  of  corruption  developed 
in  nearly  thirty  years  of  tyranny.  At  one  and  the  same  time  he 
offered  his  services  both  to  Prince  Bismarck  and  to  the  VoTwdrU" 

We  will  quote  no  more  of  the  indictment,  for  we  do  not  desire  L 
to  press  the  case  against  one  individual.  I 

*  * 

* 

But  the  methods  of  Die  Zukunft  have  been  a  greater  abuse  of  | 
journalistic  power  than  has  ever  been  known  on  either  side  of  the  l! 
Atlantic.  Where  these  methods  are  used  for  private  ends  they  are  i 
a  danger  to  civilised  society.  Where  these  methods  are  imported  I 
into  politics,  they  are  a  peril  to  a  nation.  We  have  previously  dwelt  f 
upon  this  matter  in  strong  terms,  and  return  to  it  now  because  j’ 
we  have  never  known  a  case  in  which  English  newspapers  have  | 
been  so  generally  l,ed  to  extol  methods  of  imposture  and  to  join  in  |: 
the  condemnation  of  a  man  against  whom  no  guilt  was  ever  proved.  |‘ 
It  will  be  well  understpod  that  Count  Moltke’s  case  alone  is  here  |; 
at  issue.  Some  other  members  of  what  has  been  called  the  Round  i 

Table  of  Liebenberg  remain  in  a  less  satisfactory  position.  From  5 

the  political  point  of  view  we  shall  be  led  to  follow  a  very  different 
train  of  reflection.  The  feeling  of  the  great  majority  of  the  German 
people  is  that  a  Court  “  Camarilla  ”  did  in  fact  exist,  that  it  was 
mystical  and  sentimental,  prone  to  all  the  habits  of  mind  which 
confirm  men  in  dreams  and  weaken  them  for  action,  and  that  the 
influence  of  the  Liebenberg  circle  was  seriously  pernicious,  since 
it  threw  an  artificial  atmosphere  round  the  Kaiser,  and  alienated 
his  sympathies  from  his  people.  “  Farewell,  farewell,  the  heart  I 
that  lives  alone,  housed  in  a  dream  at  distance  from  the  kind."  I 
This  view  is  very  probably  exaggerated.  It  describes  the  facts  I 
perhaps  accurately  enough,  but  gives  a  very*  crude  explanation  of  | 
them.  We  read  in  our  Meredith  this  memorable  phrase:  “Our  I 
parasites  paint  us.’’  Profoundly  true.  Those  who  flatter  us  show  | 
by  their  method  what  they  think  we  are.  Frederick  William  sur-  | 
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i  rounded  himself  in  the  Tobacco  Parliament  with  rude  men  made  in 
'  his  own  image.  Frederick  the  Great’s  personality  made  other  men 
I  Generals,  Napoleon’s  made  Marshals.  If  the  mystical  temper  was 
caricatured  by  the  Kaiser’s  parasites,  it  was  because  they  thought 
to  please,  and  because  a  strain  of  genuine  mysticism  is  part  of  his 
imaginative,  religious  and  profoundly  emotional  nature.  If  the 
'  Kaiser  was  mistaken  in  some  of  those  who  long  enjoyed  his  co». 
fidence,  he  w^as  deceived,  as  men  often  are,  by  wdiat  was  best  in 
him. 

*  ♦ 

* 

Diplomatic  mysteries  were  suggested  the  other  day  by  a  famous 
!  reptilian  journal  in  a  telegram  which  was  dated  from  St.  Petersburg, 
s  but  may  easily  have  been  posted  in  Berlin.  According  to  this 
message,  Germany,  Eussia,  and  Sweden,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
Powers,  had  signed  an  agreement  respecting  the  Baltic,  which  is 
at  present  a  free  sea.  This  instrument,  we  were  told,  provided 
in  the  first  place  for  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo,  and  in  the 
second  for  converting  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland  into  a  mare 
clausum.  This  announcement  was  a  contradiction  in  terms,  since 
neither  part  of  the  assertion  could  be  true  without  the  other  part 
being  erroneous.  In  fact,  no  reach  of  the  open  Baltic  could  be 
effectively  neutralised  without  the  consent  of  Denmark.  In  another 
sense,  what  with  ice  in  winter  and  submarine  mines  in  summer,  the 
upper  arms  of  the  great  sea  may  doubtless  be  closed  successfully 
enough.  But  the  apparent  object  of  the  melodramatic  message  was 
to  suggest  that  Berlin,  in  concert  with  St.  Petersburg  and  Stock¬ 
holm,  had  won  a  diplomatic  victory  of  some  significance  at  the 
expense  of  London.  The  facts  would  seem  to  be  simpler.  The 
Scandinavian  disruption,  it  will  be  remembered,  dissolved  the  treaty 
of  1855,  under  which  the  integrity  of  Norway  and  Sw^eden  was 
guaranteed  as  against  Eussia.  This  instrument  embodied  the  extinct 
l)olitical  theories  of  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War.  INI.  Isvolsky 
must  therefore  have  regarded  its  disappearance,  not  with  resentment, 
but  with  mild  gratification.  Norway  a  few  months  ago  sought  and 
obtained  separate  protection  by  a  new  guarantee  entered  into  by 
England,  France,  Germanj',  and  Eussia.  This  treaty  was  not  well 
received  in  Stockholm.  It  was  regarded  with  jealousy  as  another 
diplomatic  favour  extended  by  the  Powers  tow’ards  an  egoistic 
people  like  the  Norwegians  already  too  much  indulged.  We  regret 
this  view  while  stating  it.  But  Swedes  can  never  forget  that  they 
were  a  great  Power  under  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Charles  XII.,  and 
might  have  remained  so  had  a  happier  star  presided  over  their 
national  fortunes.  We  cannot  be  surprised,  and  ought  not  to  be 
censorious,  because  the  leading  Scandinavian  people  still  crave  at 
heart  for  some  satisfaction  to  a  wounded  sense  of  national  honour. 

♦  * 

* 
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By  making  with  Germany  and  Russia,  nominally  upon  equal 
terms,  a  treaty  providing  for  common  objects,  Sweden  asserts  a  shade 
of  diplomatic  superiority.  But  ^Ir.  Lucien  Wolf,  who  has  been 
inquiring  into  the  question  in  Berlin,  sends  another  explanation. 
According  to  this  version,  Germany  has  suggested  that  the  Northern 
Question,  as  a  whole,  shall  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  Baltic 
question  and  the  North  Sea  question  are  to  be  dealt  with  separately. 
The  basis  of  each  agreement  would  be  not  political  nor  maritime,  but 
geographical.  Germany,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  being  the 
only  countries  bordering  the  Baltic,  would  separately  guarantee  the 
freedom  of  the  sea  in  all  circumstances.  This  contradicts  the  melo¬ 
dramatic  version  of  the  proposed  arrangement,  and  seems  to  render 
it  sufficiently  pointless.  But  with  respect  to  the  North  Sea,  the 
status  quo,  both  territorial  and  maritime,  would  be  “  guaranteed  ”  by 
the  States  bordering  its  waters.  Those  countries  are  Norway,  Den¬ 
mark,  Holland,  and  Belgium — none  of  which,  by  its  own  force, 
can  guarantee  anything  outside  its  frontiers  or  the  frontiers  them¬ 
selves — and  three  great  Powers,  England,  France,  and  Germany. 
That  such  a  treaty  would  have  no  diplomatic  value  whatever  is 
obvious.  The  maritime  status  quo  in  the  North  Sea  is  preserved 
while  we  maintain  our  present  naval  preponderance,  and  would  be 
undermined  by  any  increase  of  Germany’s  naval  strength.  But 
as  for  the  territorial  status  quo,  England  is  not  a  military  Power, 
and  France  alone  can  defend  neither  Holland  nor  Belgium.  When 
war  has  broken  out,  the  “  tyrant’s  plea.  Necessity  ”  invariably  super¬ 
sedes  all  the  pledges  ever  inscribed  on  diplomatic  parchment.  To 
such  an  arrangement  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  not  in  the  least  likely 
to  lend  himself,  and  we  are  a  little  surprised  that  a  critic  of  Mr. 
Lucien  Wolf’s  well-known  acumen  sees  nothing  but  a  ruffled  sense 
of  amour  propre  in  the  German  proposal  to  divide  the  Northern 
question  into  two.  Obviously  that  question  is  one,  and  the  device 
for  excluding  Russia  from  the  guarantee  of  Dutch  and  Belgian 
neutrality  is  too  obvious.  The  point  is  not  unimportant.  Of  two 
things  one.  Either  the  integrity  of  a  guaranteed  nation  is  desired 
or  not.  If  it  is  desired,  the  guarantee  cannot  be  too  strong.  It 
is  clear  that  a  question  so  vitally  affecting  the  whole  European 
equipoise  and  the  naval  developments  of  the  futui’e  as  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  territorial  status  quo  round  the  North  Sea  cannot  be 
treated  as  a  purely  local  question.  A  serious  guarantee  of  the 
independence  of  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Belgium  would  be  a  solid 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  only  form  worth  working 
for.  What  nations  desire  is  peace  with  security,  and  no  guar¬ 
antee  of  the  freedom  and  integrity  of  the  smaller  North  Sea  States 
can  be  worth,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  the  paper  it  is  written 
upon,  unless  Russia  is  a  party  to  the  engagement.  The  notion 
of  excluding  the  only  Power  which  keeps  a  certain  military  check 
upon  Germany  from  an  agreement  to  support  the  European  status 
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quo  at  one  of  its  weakest  points — the  method  of  securing  this  aim 
bv  dividing  the  Northern  question  into  two  parts  upon  a  plea  of 
amour  propre — are  in  their  minor  way  more  reminiscent  of  Bis- 
marckian  ingenuity  than  any  policy  which  has  been  invented  by 
the  Wilhelrnstrasse  for  some  considerable  period.^ 

*  * 

* 


How  far  the  national  power  of  Russia  has  been  restored  remains 


I 


in  any  case  uncertain.  The  repression  of  the  revolution  has  induced 
lethargy  rather  than  restored  order.  No  man  can  say  that  fresh 
troubles  will  not  break  out,  though  a  general  renewal  of  active  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  modified  autocracy  is  not  expected.  The  revolutionary 
temperament  everywhere,  and  especially  among  Slavs,  pays  for 
brief  periods  of  violent  excitement  by  long  periods  of  lassitude  and 
inertia.  At  the  end  of  December  the  ex-members  of  the  first  Duma 
were  brought  to  trial  for  issuing  the  Viborg  manifesto.  In  that  un¬ 
happy  document,  it  will  be  remembered,  they  appealed  to  the  people 
to  contribute  not  a  kopeck  to  the  Treasury  nor  a  recruit  to  the 
army  until  the  Tsar  had  surrendered.  The  sequel  revealed  the  im¬ 
potence  of  intellectuals  claiming  to  speak  for  a  nation  of  whom 
ninety  per  cent,  are  utterly  illiterate.  The  taxes  continued  to  be  paid, 
and  the  conscripts  were  furnished  as  usual.  Since  then  the  Con 
stitutional  Democrats  have  been  so  effectively  persecuted  in  other 
ways  that  forgiveness  for  the  Viborg  manifesto  might  very  well 
;  have  been  granted.  Or  it  would  have  been  a  still  finer  stroke  if 
I  the  Cadets  had  been  tried  but  pardoned  by  the  Tsar  after  they 
[  had  received  their  sentences.  The  spectacle  of  the  trial  was  im- 
:  pressive.  The  accused  bore  themselves  with  dignity  and  fortitude, 
f  Their  speeches  were  like  gramophone  records  of  those  revolutionary 
I  days  of  less  than  two  years  ago,  which  already  seem  so  far  away. 

'  Ultimately  two  ex-deputies  out  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  were 
acquitted,  and  the  rest  were  sentenced  to  three  months’  imprison- 
:  ment.  This  was  an  anti-climax,  destitute  alike  of  the  grace  of  pardon 
and  the  terrors  of  punishment.  “  The  mountain  has  brought  forth 
a  mouse,”  wrote  one  of  the  St.  Petersburg  journals.  “The  charge 
of  setting  the  nation  ablaze  has  resulted  in  the  punishment  meted 
out  to  a  careless  cabman.”  But  this  sequel  shows,  in  spite  of 
I  all,  that  freedom  is  en  route  in  Russia.  Three  months’  confine- 
-  ment  is  now  the  punishment  for  an  offence  far  more  heinous  than 
i  many  acts  for  which  men  and  women  used  to  be  banished  to  Siberia 
!  for  life.  The  Tsar,  however,  is  pleased  with  M.  Stolypin,  and 

!  greeted  that  Minister  on  the  Russian  New  Year’s  Day  with  unusual 

>  a^urances  of  his  Imperial  master’s  satisfaction  and  support.  Dr. 

j  billon,  n  the  series  of  valuable  articles  recently  contributed  to  the 

Daily  Telegraph,  maintains  that,  in  spite  of  all.  Liberalism  in 

1(1)  Just  as  the  proofs  of  this  article  are  being  passed,  we  are  glad  to  note 
that  a  very  similar  view  of  this  important  question  is  taken  by  The  Tivies,  in 
the  excellent  leading  article  of  January  22nd. 
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the  Tsardom  is  broadening  on  from  precedent  to  precedent. 
Stolypin’s  “  unswerving  attachment  to  the  popular  ideals,”  sayg 
this  well-known  observer,  “  has  inspired  a  series  of  far-reaching 
Liberal  measures  which,  if  the  Duma  had  but  supported  him,  would 
have  moved  the  nation  towards  popular  Parliamentary  Government. 
...  If  I  were  an  advanced  Kussian  Liberal  longing  to  see  the  auto¬ 
cratic  regime  uprooted  yet  capable  of  allowing  for  obstacles  and  of 
adjusting  means  to  ends,  I  would  refuse  to  take  office  to-day,  and 
I  would  support  the  Premier  in  his  present  policy  through  thick  and 
thin.”  So  true  is  it  that  even  when  all  clocks  seem  to  be  stopped, 
time  is  not  put  back. 

*  ♦ 

* 

The  American  “battle-fleet,”  as  it  is  called  by  every  belligerent 
newspaper  upon  the  other  side,  has  reached  Rio  Janeiro.  There  is 
happily  every  reason  to  think  that  before  it  gets  to  San  Francisco 
several  great  steps  will  have  been  taken  towards  the  temporary 
settlement  of  the  Asiatic  immigration  question.  Mr.  Takahira,  the 
new'  Japanese  Ambassador  to  \^'ashington,  hopes  to  effect  an  adjust¬ 
ment  which  will  study  the  practical  convenience  of  the  American 
people  without  sacrificing  Japanese  honour.  Mr.  Lemieux’s  mission 
to  Tokio  on  behalf  of  the  Ottawa  Government  has  been  completely 
successful.  Without  any  formal  surrender  of  their  diplomatic  rights, 
our  allies,  with  admirable  composure,  recognise  that  unlimited 
Asiatic  immigration  into  white  communities  is  not  at  present  com¬ 
patible  w'ith  the  best  interests  either  of  white  or  yellow,  still  less 
w'ith  the  maintenance  of  the  best  relations  between  them.  The 
Japanese  Government  will  itself  control  emigration  to  Canada,  and 
will  keep  it  within  judicious  proportions.  We  observe  that  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  agrees  w’ith  the  suggestion  strongly  advocated  by 
a  writer  elsew’here  in  these  pages,  that  the  East  x\frican  Protectorate 
might  well  be  made  a  Colonial  annexe  to  our  Indian  Empire. 


CORDT’S  SON. 

By  Carl  Ew.4ld. 

Translated  from  the  Danish  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos.^ 
Chapter  VIII. 

Hans  and  Finn  were  driving  in  the  woods,  when  a  little  stray  dog 
ran  under  the  wheel  and  was  badly  hurt. 

They  both  jumped  out  of  the  carriage.  Hans  knelt  on  the  ground 
and  took  the  gasping  dog  in  his  arms : 

“Give  me  your  pocket-handkerchief,”  he  said. 

Not  receiving  it  at  once,  he  looked  up,  impatiently. 

Finn  did  not  stir. 

He  stood  leaning  over  the  dog  and  looking  into  its  glazed  eyes  with 
a  great,  deep,  strange  glance.  He  was  not  thinking  whether  it 
was  an  animal  or  a  human  being,  whether  it  could  be  saved  or 
whether  he  himself  could  do  anything.  .  .  . 

“  Finn !  ” 

He  did  not  stir.  He  was  staring  into  the  great  face  of  death. 
The  door  of  the  dark  house  was  flung  open  and  he  stared  and  stared 
into  the  darkness.  His  soul  was  filled  with  a  devout  awe.  He  felt 
nothing,  saw  nothing  but  life  expiring  before  his  eyes. 

Hans  looked  at  him  speechlessly,  terrified  at  the  expression  in  his 
face,  which  he  did  not  know  how  to  interpret,  and  grew  more  and 
more  agitated : 

“Give  me  your  pocket-handkerchief,  Finn.” 

Finn  started.  He  looked  up  and  handed  him  the  handkerchief : 

“I  didn’t  think  of  it,”  he  said. 

Hans  did  not  reply.  In  a  little  while,  the  dog  w'as  dead  and  he 
flung  it  in  among  the  trees  in  such  a  way  that  Finn  could  have 
struck  him. 

They  got  into  the  carriage  and  drove  on  in  silence.  Finn  thought 
of  nothing  but  what  he  had  seen,  and  did  not  suspect  his  friend’s 
agitation.  Then,  suddenly,  he  told  the  coachman  to  pull  up : 

“  You  mustn’t  mind,  Hans,”  he  said.  ”  I  am  going  to  get  out  .  .  . 
I  can  go  home  my  myself  ...  I  want  to  be  alone  for  a  little.” 

Hans  jumped  out  of  the  carriage  and  walked  away  without  saying 
good-bye.  Finn  took  no  notice.  He  let  the  coachman  shut  the  door, 
shrank  into  a  comer  and  drove  home. 

Fru  Adelheid  came  to  him  in  the  old  room  and  could  not  make 
him  speak  of  what  lay  on  his  mind.  She  smiled  to  him  and  took 
his  hand  and  sang  for  him. 

But  Finn  sat  silent  and  absent. 

(1)  The  lyrics  in  Cordt's  Son — as  in  The  Old  Room,  the  preceding  story  by 
the  same  author,  which  appeared  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  for  May  and 
June  last — are  translated  by  Mr.  Osman  Edwards.  The  translation  of  this 
story  is  copyright  in  the  United  .States  of  America,  1908,  by  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  and  the  musical  rights  of  the  lyrics  are  strictly  reserved. — A.  T.  de  M. 
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Some  time  after,  the  friends  were  walking,  one  evening,  through 
the  streets  and  along  the  canal,  where  the  boats  lay  in  a  row  and, 
on  the  other  side,  an  old  castle  stood,  with  broken  windows  and 
charming  green  roofs. 

“  Let  us  sit  here  for  a  bit,”  said  Finn. 

They  sat  on  the  quay.  The  water  flowed  black  and  angry  beneath 
them.  The  boats  rocked  and  bumped  and  swayed.  Hans  drummed 
with  his  cane  against  the  embankment-wall : 

“Is  it  like  this  in  Venice?  ”  he  asked. 

“  No,”  said  Finn.  “It’s  finer  there,  because  one’s  strange  to  it.” 

Hans  laughed  gaily  and  Finn  said  nothing  more  and  looked  down 
into  the  water. 

Then  they  suddenly  heard  a  shout. 

They  both  sprang  up  and  ran  and,  when  they  had  come  some 
distance,  they  saw  a  child  on  the  point  of  drowning  : 

“  Here,  Finn  .  .  .  help  me  ...” 

Hans  scrambled  down  into  one  of  the  boats  and  was  fumbling  with 
the  oars.  But  Finn  ran  on  and  jumped  into  the  water,  where  the 
child  was,  without  a  moment’s  reflection. 

He  could  not  swim  and  Hans  had  first  to  save  him.  Then,  wlh 
the  greatest  difficulty,  he  rescued  the  child.  They  went  home  to 
Cordt’s  house,  and,  when  the  first  fright  was  over  and  it  became 
clear  that  Finn  had  suffered  no  harm,  they  all  sat  in  the  living-room 
and  talked  about  it. 

Fru  Adelheid  held  Finn’s  hand  between  her  own  and  patted  it 
and  pressed  it.  Cordt  w^alked  up  and  down  in  great  emotion. 

“How  could  you  take  it  into  your  head?”  said  Hans.  “You 
know’  you  can’t  swim!  ” 

“  I  never  gave  it  a  thought,”  said  Finn,  quietly. 

Cordt  stopped  in  front  of  his  son  and  nodded  to  him.  Fru  Adelheid 
kissed  him  on  the  forehead  and  her  eyes  beamed. 

Hans  looked  at  them,  crimson  with  anger. 

He  thought  of  how  Finn  might  have  been  drowned,  or  the  child, 
or  both  of  them.  Then  he  remembered  the  scene  in  the  w’oods,  with 
the  dying  dog.  He  could  not  understand  these  people’s  train  of 
thought  and  he  despised  it.  He  looked  at  none  of  them  and,  with 
an  effort,  forced  his  voice  to  be  calm,  as  he  said ; 

“  One  has  no  right  to  behave  like  that.  It  is  stupid.” 

“  Y’^es,”  said  Finn. 

But  Cordt  put  his  hand  on  the  engineer’s  shoulder  and  looked  at 
him  in  such  a  w’ay  that  Hans  suddenly  remembered  his  own  little 
faint-hearted  father : 

“  Y’'es,”  said  Cordt,  “  it  is  stupid  that  Finn  shouldn’t  know  how 
to  swim.” 


Then  it  was  decided  that  Cordt’s  son  should  learn  to  swim. 
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Chapter  IX. 

Fru  Adelheid  sat,  book  in  hand,  without  reading. 

It  was  late.  Finn  had  been  with  her  and  had  said  good-night 
and  Cordt  was  not  at  home.  It  was  silent  in  the  house  and  silent 
outside. 

She  had  a  feeling  as  though  she  were  alone  in  the  world. 

Fru  Adelheid  was  not  happy. 

The  peace  which  the  good  grey  years  had  brought  had  departed 
from  the  house.  She  could  not  see  her  way  anywhere :  not  with 
Finn,  not  when  she  was  alone,  least  of  all  when  Cordt  was  in  the 
room. 

She  did  not  feel  safe  even  at  church.  It  would  happen  to  her 
that  she  left  church  heavier  in  mind  than  when  she  entered.  It 
also  happened  that  she  simply  dared  not  go  in,  and  turned  back, 
when  the  organ  pealed  to  her  in  the  porch. 

She  sat  and  stared  with  her  white  hands  folded  in  her  lap.  She 
wanted  to  try  if  she  could  think  the  thing  out  to  the  end.  But  she 
had  tried  before,  with  ever-decreasing  success. 

First,  there  was  the  going  back  to  the  old  room. 

This  was  the  beginning;  and  she  could  not  but  think  that  it  was 
the  whole  matter,  for,  in  truth,  she  had  never  got  over  it.  She 
could  not  defend  herself  against  the  memories  that  came  crow^ding 
one  upon  the  other.  Her  blood  grew  hot,  her  eyes  moist,  without 
her  knowing  why. 

She  suffered  from  a  constant  terror  which  she  could  neither  ex¬ 
plain  nor  shake  off.  Now  it  was  Finn,  whose  pale  face  frightened 
her.  Now  it  was  Cordt,  who  was  silent  and  ever  more  silent,  and 
brooded  over  his  thoughts. 

Then  she  was  overcome  as  by  a  despairing  remorse  and  she  could 
not  see  how  she  had  offended.  Then  she  went  in  a  secret  dread  of 
revenge,  and  she  knew  of  no  one  who  meant  her  any  harm. 

There  were  days  on  which  every  step  she  took  gave  a  dull  and 
threatening  echo  of  the  old  days.  She  felt  as  though  she  were 
living  in  a  house  whose  walls  were  full  of  secret  recesses  with 
old  documents  which  would  upset  everything  that  existed,  if  they 
came  to  light  .  .  .  she  felt  as  though  she  were  walking  over  mys¬ 
terious  vaults  that  concealed  the  traces  of  mysterious  crimes. 

Wearily,  Fru  Adelheid  leant  her  head  upon  her  hand  and  let  her 
hand  fall  again.  She  half  rose  in  her  chair  and  hid  her  face  in  the 
roses  that  stood  on  the  table  before  her.  She  took  up  the  book  and 
put  it  down  at  once. 

Then  Cordt  came. 

He  nodded  to  her,  went  to  the  farther  side  of  the  room  and  sat 
down  with  a  book. 

She  looked  at  him  timidly.  She  heard  him  turn  the  pages  and 
wondered  what  book  it  was.  She  asked  him.  He  answered,  without 
looking  up,  and  the  silence  increased  twofold. 
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Fru  Adelheid  sighed  and  rose  to  go  to  bed : 

“  Good-night,  Cordt.” 

He  closed  the  book  and  tossed  it  on  the  table.  She  stopped  and 
looked  at  him.  Then  he  asked : 

"Has  Hans  been  here  to-day?" 

She  sat  down  in  her  chair  again.  He  had  got  up  and  was  pacing 
the  room.  She  waited  and  listened  to  his  footsteps. 

Then  she  could  bear  it  no  longer : 

“  Cordt !  ” 

He  stopped  and  looked  at  her. 

"  Cordt  .  .  .  Finn  will  die  if  Hans  is  always  with  him." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  softly  and  sorrowfully.  “  Finn  will  die  and  you 
will  die  and  I  shall  die.  But  Hans  will  live." 

“  What  are  you  trying  to  do  with  him,  Cordt?  " 

"  Have  you  forgotten  what  I  want?  " 

He  looked  at  her  and  his  eyes  hurt  her. 

“  I  wonder  if  your  wish  is  also  mine,  Cordt,"  she  asked. 

"  No." 

He  said  that  calmly,  without  anger,  but  also  without  hesitation. 

Then  she  leapt  up : 

“Your  wish  was  never  mine  .  .  .  never!  You  have  been  able 
to  persuade  me  and  frighten  me  and  force  me  ...  I  never  meant 
it,  Cordt,  never  .  .  .  even  when  I  agreed." 

“Let  the  dead  days  be,  Adelheid." 

“  And  now  .  .  .  Cordt  .  .  .  Now  I  am  farther  away  from  you 
.  .  .  now  you  understand  me  less  than  ever  .  .  .  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  me  now  that  is  a  thousand  times  stronger  than  what  parted 
us  then." 

Cordt  looked  at  her  with  a  tempest  in  his  strong  eyes : 

“  So  there  is  in  me,  Adelheid." 

He  stood  before  her,  drawn  up  to  his  full  height.  She  thought 
he  seemed  taller  than  usual  and  his  face  looked  strangely  young. 

“  There  is  Finn,"  he  said. 

Fru  Adelheid  sat  in  her  chair,  because  she  could  not  stand : 

“  You  speak  as  if  he  were  your  son  and  not  mine,"  she  said. 

She  did  not  take  her  eyes  from  his  face.  She  could  not  get  rid 
of  the  thought  that  he  looked  so  young.  His  hair  had  not  a  sign 
of  grey,  his  walk  was  easy  and  erect  as  in  the  old  days,  his  eyes 
glowed  with  the  same  strength  and  the  same  confidence. 

She  bent  forward  and  stared  and  sought.  Surely  she  must  be 
able  to  find  the  wounds  which  sorrow  had  given  him,  the  marks 
which  age  had  brought. 

Cordt  did  not  look  at  her.  He  stood  with  his  hands  folded  about 
his  neck  and  with  strangely  distant  eyes : 

“  You  have  said  it,  Adelheid  ...  it  is  as  you  say  .  .  .  there  is  some¬ 
thing  now  that  is  a  thousand  times  greater  than  what  parted  us  then. 
We  mortals  always  think,  when  misfortunes  come,  that  no  more  will 
come  now  .  .  .  that  it  must  be  over  now.  And  so  there  is  no 
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diSerence  between  the  child  with  its  lost  doll  and  the  man  with  his 
dead  love  .  .  •  none  except  time,  which  comes  and  goes,  comes  and 
^oes,  puts  out  a  light  and  kindles  a  pyre  and  puts  out  the  pyre  also.” 

°  He  dropped  his  arms  and  stood  silent  for  a  while  : 

“  Adelheid  ...” 

He  said  no  more.  He  looked  round  the  room  and  at  her,  as 
though  he  were  waking  from  his  thoughts.  Then  he  went  to  the 
window  and  looked  across  the  square,  where  the  lights  were  being 
put  out. 

Fru  Adelheid  stared  with  great  fixed  eyes  at  where  he  stood. 

She  had  not  seen  him  during  many  years  .  .  .  where  had  she  been 
all  those  years  .  .  .  what  had  she  been  doing? 

Then  she  had  seen  him  again,  distantly  and  dimly  at  first,  like 
the  memory  of  a  fight,  a  pain,  on  the  day  when  she  stood  once 
more  in  the  old  room.  He  had  come  closer  .  .  .  the  time  he  warned 
her  about  Finn.  And,  little  by  little,  he  had  approached  her  through 
Finn  .  .  .  through  his  fears  and  his  love,  through  his  every  word, 
constantly  closer  and  more  effectively. 

She  clutched  the  arms  of  the  chair  so  firmly  that  her  knuckles 
turned  white. 

Now  it  had  come  .  .  .  now  the  doors  of  the  mysterious  cellars 
grated  on  their  rusty  hinges  and  the  crime  stood  revealed  .  .  .  now 
the  secret  recesses  in  the  walls  were  opened  and  the  old  docu¬ 
ments  bore  witness  to  the  right.  .  .  . 

Now  there  was  no  longer  anything  between  her  and  him  and 
there  was  nothing  outside  him  and  her.  He  stood  beside  her  .  .  . 
she  could  reach  him  with  her  hands.  She  had  no  son  and  no  God. 
His  words  swept  over  her  like  a  storm,  his  eyes  were  bent  upon 
her.  .  .  . 

She  wanted  to  get  up  and  run  away,  but  could  not.  A  sort 
of  dizziness  came  over  her  and  the  ground  retreated  under  her  feet. 

There  were  voices  which  told  her  that  it  was  surely  a  very  old 
and  forgotten  story  ...  a  legend  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
the  house  for  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  future  times, 
which  would  possibly  judge  differently  from  the  one  who  had  set  the 
legend  down. 

There  were  others,  mocking  and  exultant  voices,  which  whispered 
to  her  that  it  wms  all  imagination  and  nothing  else  .  .  .  that  Finn 
belonged  to  her  and  not  to  him,  that  all  his  confidence  and  all  his 
strength  would  break  like  glass  against  that  pale,  quiet  boy,  who 
loved  his  mother. 

There  were  hymns  and  psalms  and  organ-pealing  and  impressive 
words  about  sin  and  forgiveness  and  Christ’s  heavenly  glory.  The 
cool  air  of  the  church-vault  passed  over  her  burning  forehead  .  .  . 
all  the  bells  rang,  as  though  for  a  soul  in  need. 

She  heard  it  all,  and  it  vanished  like  a  sound  in  the  air. 

And  all  the  voices  were  merged  before  her  confused  thoughts. 

It  turned  into  an  evening  in  the  old  days  ...  an  evening  of 
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lights  and  gaiety.  She  saw  the  people  of  that  time  .  .  .  she  heard 
her  own  voice.  .  .  . 

Then,  suddenly,  it  was  quenched  in  the  great  silence  of  the  old 
room. 

The  candles  were  burning  on  the  mantel-piece.  .  .  .  She  sat  and 
stared  into  the  red  hearth.  Now  Cordt  spoke  .  .  .  Cordt  in  the  old 
days : 

“  I  will  stake  life  and  happiness  to  win  you.  I  will  talk  to  you 
and  importune  you  and  conquer  you.  I  will  take  you  in  my  arms 
and  close  my  door  against  you  and  run  after  you  and  forgive  you. 
And,  if  I  do  not  win  you,  I  shall  cast  you  off.” 

She  sprang  up  and  clasped  her  head  in  her  two  hands : 

‘‘  Cordt  .  .  .  Cordt  ...” 

He  turned  round  and  looked  into  her  white  face. 

She  raised  her  face  to  him  and  sought  and  stared  after  her  portrait 
m  his  eyes  .  .  .  only  a  thought  from  the  old  days  ...  a 
memory.  .  .  . 

It  was  not  there.  For  him  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  except 
that  which  w’as  his  happiness,  and  his  fear  and  his  struggle  .  .  . 
now  as  in  the  old  days. 

And  it  was  no  longer  she. 

‘  ‘  Adelheid  .  .  .  are  you  ill  ?  ” 

“  No  .  .  .  No.  .  .  .” 

She  laughed  aloud.  Cordt  took  her  hands  and  led  her  to  a  chair. 
She  let  him  do  as  he  would  and  continued  to  look  «p  in  his  face. 

Then  she  suddenly  thrust  him  from  her. 

She  smiled  and  shook  her  head  at  her  folly.  She  rose  and  walked 
round  the  room.  She  said  she  was  quite  well,  told  him  to  go  away 
.  .  .  just  to  go  away. 

And  Cordt  went. 

She  stared  at  the  door,  which  closed  after  him,  as  though  she 
had  seen  him  for  the  last  time.  Then  she  turned  round  and  looked 
into  a  mirror  which  showed  her  whole  figure. 

Slowly  she  walked  up  to  the  mirror,  sat  down  before  it,  with 
her  head  in  her  hands,  and  stared  into  her  own  face. 

The  clock  struck  one  and  two  from  the  church-steeples  and  she 
did  not  hear.  Then  some  one  shouted  down  in  the  square.  She 
rose,  took  a  candle  and  left  the  room. 

She  went  through  the  long  passages  and  up  the  stairs,  softly 
and  carefully,  as  if  she  were  a  thief.  She  listened  at  Cordt’s  door 
and  at  Finn’s.  Then  she  stood  outside  the  old  room.  She  listened 
.  .  .  there  was  no  sound.  She  opened  the  door  ajar  and  saw  that 
it  was  dark. 

She  went  in  quickly  and  walked  straight  up  to  the  secret  recess 
in  the  wall.  She  opened  it  and  took  the  yellow  document  in  her 
trembling  hands. 

Then  she  stared  at  Cordt’s  name  and  her  own,  which  were  written 
down  last  and  struck  out  again. 
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Chapter  X. 

FiKN  stood  at  the  window  in  Cordt’s  room,  with  his  head  leaning 
against  the  frame,  and  looked  down  into  the  yard,  where  the  porter's 
children  were  playing. 

He  had  come,  as  usual,  to  say  good-morning  and  Cordt  had  told 
him  to  wait  while  he  finished  a  letter.  The  letter  had  been  sealed 
for  some  time,  but  Finn  had  not  noticed  it.  He  was  watching  the 
game  down  below  and  bending  forward  to  see  better. 

Then  the  children  w'ere  called  in.  He  laid  his  head  against  the 
window-frame  again  and  looked  up  at  the  grey  sky.  He  thought  of 
Hans,  who  had  left  for  Paris  that  morning,  and  was  to  remain 
abroad  for  two  years. 

Cordt  sat  silent.  From  where  he  was  he  could  see  Finn’s  profile : 
the  forehead,  which  was  so  white,  the  eyelids,  which  lifted  them¬ 
selves  so  heavily,  the  mouth,  which  was  so  tired  and  so  weak. 

“  Finn !  ” 

Finn  started  and  turned  round. 

“  Did  you  see  Hans  off?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

Finn  sat  down  by  the  window  where  he  stood,  with  bent  head 
and  his  hands  upon  his  knees.  He  wound  the  cord  of  the  blind 
round  his  fingers  and  unwound  it  again. 

‘‘  I  wonder  if  you  will  miss  Hans?  ” 

“  Oh  .  .  .  yes.” 

‘‘I  shall,”  said  Cordt.  “  Hans  represents  the  new  order  at  its 
best  .  .  .  the  hero  in  modem  poetry  .  .  .  the  engineer,  you  know, 
whom  they  can  never  put  on  the  stage  without  making  him  uninter¬ 
esting  .  .  .  because  he  never  acts  a  part.  He  is  strong  and  has  the 
courage  to  employ  his  powers.  To  us  he  often  seems  lacking  in 
refinement,  and  he  finds  it  difficult  to  grant  us  our  due.  He  has  no 
ancestors  ...  he  is  the  ancestor  ...  he  founds  a  dynasty.” 

‘‘Yes,”  said  Finn. 

They  sat  silent  for  a  while. 

There  was  no  doubt  in  Cordt.  He  knew  w'hat  he  wanted  and 
he  wanted  it.  He  did  not  seek  for  kind  words,  but  strong  words. 
Finn  knew  this  too.  He  sat  like  a  culprit  awaiting  sentence,  and 
was  thankful  for  every  minute  that  passed. 

Then  they  looked  up  into  each  other’s  eyes. 

They  measured  each  other’s  strength.  And  Finn  was  strong  in 
his  hopelessness,  even  as  Cordt  w'as  strong  in  the  hope  which  he 
could  not  let  go,  because  he  had  nothing  else  to  fall  back  upon. 

‘‘  Do  you  know  that  you  are  a  born  artist,  Finn?  ” 

Finn  smiled  sadly  and  shook  his  head. 

‘‘You  are,”  said  Cordt.  “There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  When 
you  were  travelling  abroad  .  .  .  there  was  simply  nothing  in  your 
letters  but  delight  at  the  pictures  you  saw.  Your  journey  was  cue 
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long  progress  through  a  royal  gallery.  At  sea,  in  the  street,  on  the 
mountains  .  .  .  everywhere  you  caught  life  and  hung  it  on  your 
wall  and  sat  down  to  look  at  it.” 

“Did  I?” 

“  Had  you  not  been  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  your  mouth,  \ou 
would  have  been  lost  beyond  redeeming.  You  would  have  become  a 
painter  ...  no  ...  an  author.” 

”  Would  that  be  so  bad?  ” 

“What  use  is  literature  to  us  modern  people?”  said  Cordt. 

”  Where  does  it  lead  us?  How  does  it  form  our  lives?  If  the 
old  poets  had  lived  nowadays  they  would  certainly  have  been  mer¬ 
chants,  or  electricians,  or  Arctic  navigators.  .  .  .  Just  look  round 
you,  Finn  .  .  .  the  books  we  read,  the  pictures  we  look  at,  the 
plays  they  perform:  isn’t  it  all  like  an  orchestra  that  plays  for  an 
hour  while  people  walk  about  the  grounds?  Tired  people,  who  like 
to  hear  a  little  music  before  they  go  to  bed.  The  band  plays  its 
tune  and  gets  its  pay  and  its  applause,  and  we  are  interested  in 
seeing  that  the  performance  is  well  and  properly  given.  ...  But 
.  .  .  the  poet,  Finn.  ...  A  solitary  horn  sounds  over  the  hills. 
We  drop  the  plough  and  listen  and  look  up,  because  the  notes  seem 
to  us  so  rare  and  so  powerful,  and  we  have  never  heard  them  before 
and  know  them  so  well.  Then  our  eyes  glisten.  And  the  sorrow 
that  bent  our  back  and  the  gladness  that  held  us  erect  and  the  hope 
we  had  ...  all  of  that  suddenly  acquires  colour  and  light.  And 
we  go  whither  the  horn  calls  us  .  .  .  over  the  hills  ...  to  new 
green  fields  where  it  is  better  living.” 

“Father.  ...” 

Finn  raised  his  head,  but  then  could  not  find  the  phrase  for  what 
he  wanted  to  say. 

“  Don’t  you  think  that  the  poet  must  be  a  man  ...  a  man  like 
the  others,  with  courage  in  his  breast  and  a  sword  at  his  thigh?  Then 
he  goes  forth  and  sings  them  to  battle  and  wedding,  to  dance  and 
death.  He  is  a  part'  of  the  business,  foremost  in  the  crowd.” 

“  The  poets  also  sat  in  the  ladies’  chambers  and  sang,”  said 
Finn. 

Cordt  nodded : 

“  They  did  that  also,”  he  said.  “  But  the  poets  we  now'  have 
do  nothing  else.  There  will  always  be  fiddlers  as  long  as  there 
are  idle  women  and  women  with  two  husbands,  and  wars  and 
kings.  As  long  as  the  stars  wander  so  far  through  the  sky,  and 
the  children  cannot  catch  the  bird  that  flies  in  the  bush.  .  .  .  But 
never  mind  that,  Finn.  Never  mind  that.  Just  look  at  those  who 
sit  in  the  orchestra  to-day.  .  .  .  Would  you  sit  among  them?  They 
are  sick  people  pinging  about  their  sickness.  One  is  sick  w’ith  love 
and  one  with  lewdness  and  one  with  drink.  One  chants  his  faith  on 
vellum,  another  sells  his  doubts  in  sixpenny  editions.  The  feeble  will 
of  the  one  quavers  in  silly  verses  .  .  .  the  other  intoxicates  his  pale 
fancy  with  blood  and  horrors  drawn  from  the  olden  times.  Do  you 
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think  that  a  free  man  would  of  his  own  accord  select  his  place  among 
those  artists?  ” 

Finn  looked  up  with  his  quiet  eyes : 

“Who  is  a  free  man,  father?  .  .  .  Are  you?” 

Cordt  put  his  hands  on  Finn’s  shoulders  and  bent  over  him  and 
looked  at  him : 

“  You  are,  Finn.  .  .  .  Y’ou  are  a  free  man  ...  if  you  wish 
to  be.” 

“Father.  ...” 

Finn  put  out  his  hands  like  a  child  asking  for  something.  But 
Cordt  looked  at  him  inexorably.  And  so  strong  and  radiant  was 
his  glance,  that  Finn  tried  to  escape  it,  but  could  not;  tried  to  speak, 
hut  was  silent. 

Then  Cordt  walked  across  the  room,  up  and  down,  with  great, 
calm  strides,  and  spoke  and  w'as  silent  and  never  for  a  moment 
released  his  son  from  his  stern  grasp. 

His  words  seized  Finn  and  lifted  him  up  w’here  things  were  great 
and  beautiful  and  bitterly  cold,  he  thought;  then  let  him  fall  again, 
till  he  relapsed  into  his  own  dark  comer;  and  seized  him  anew  and 
carried  him  aloft. 

But,  w'hen  Cordt  ceased,  it  was  to  Finn  as  though  he  heard  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  from  the  clouds  proclaiming  that  other  words 
were  now  coming,  greater  still  and  austerer,  more  loving,  ever  heavier 
to  bear. 

‘‘  You  are  right,  Finn.  .  .  .1  am  not  a  free  man,  I  never  was.  I 
am  bound  up  in  the  tradition  that  built  my  house  and  bore  my  race 
and,  when  I  could  not  support  the  tradition,  things  broke  for  me. 
But  that  did  not  make  me  free.  .  .  .  Those  were  heavy  days, 
Finn.  I  could  not  understand  it,  you  see,  and  I  fought  to  the  end. 
I  was  young  and  strong  and  I  w'as  in  love.  Y’ou  are  fond  of  the  old 
room.  .  .  .  You  can  hear  the  legends  up  there  singing  their  power 
ful,  melancholy  song  .  .  .  Remember,  Finn,  I  am  one  of  those  on 
whom  the  legend  is  laid.  I  have  lived  in  the  secrecy  of  the  old 
room.  ...  I  have  stood,  in  my  calm,  proud  right  ...  up  there, 
where  the  room  stood,  unseen  by  any  one  except  the  master  of  the 
house  and  his  wife  .  .  .  always  remote  and  locked  and  hidden  in  its 
time-honoured  might  .  .  .  always  open  to  him  who  owned  it.  .  .  . 
I  left  it  like  a  beaten  man.  But  I  could  not  retire  into  a  corner  and 
mourn,  for  I  had  you,  Finn.  You  were  only  a  little  child  then,  so 
I  could  not  know  how  your  paths  would  go.  I  knew  only  one  thing, 
that  you  would  never  sit  with  your  wife  up  there,  where  people 
became  so  small  when  they  sat  down  in  the  big  chairs,  and  where 
it  was  so  pleasant  and  so  safe.  I  was  the  last.  With  me,  the 
tradition  of  the  old  room  was  finished.  .  .  .  Then  I  had  to  try  if  I 
could  find  my  w’ay  in  the  world  which  I  did  not  understand.  I  had 
to  go  through  all  that  which  I  disliked  so  desj^erately,  and  which  ha^l 
killed  my  happiness.  F’or  myself,  I  had  nothing  to  gain :  I  was  a 
bound  man  and  a  wounded.  But  I  had  you,  Finn.  .  .  .  And  I  had 
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to  know  if  they  were  building  properly  and  honestly  somewhere 
behind  all  the  dancing  and  flirting  and  singing  which  I  saw  before 
my  eyes.  Or  if  it  was  no  different  from  what  my  eyes  saw,  and 
if  I  should  not  be  doing  best  to  carry  my  child  out  into  the  mountains 
and  let  the  wild  beasts  tear  it  to  pieces.  ...  I  was  alone  in  this. 
Your  mother  went  to  live  in  an  old  house  beside  the  old  house  where 
her  happiness  could  not  grow.  There  she  found  peace.  But  I 
needed  no  refuge.  Where  I  was,  I  was  at  home :  I  only  wanted  to 
see  the  place  where  you  and  your  childi’en  should  flourish.  ...  1 
did  not  spare  myself,  Finn.  I  sought  honestly,  south  and  north, 
east  and  west.  I  took  their  books  .  .  .  the  light  ones  burst  like 
soap-bubbles  in  my  hands,  and  the  powerful  ones  my  thoughts  had 
to  struggle  to  understand.  Not  one  of  their  green  visions  but  has 
been  with  me  in  my  room,  not  one  of  their  bright  swords  but  has 
dashed  before  my  eyes.  ...  I  did  not  allow  myself  to  be  blinded 
by  my  own  bitterness,  or  tricked  by  catch-words,  or  frightened  by 
abuse.  1  went  on  as  long  as  I  could  see  the  way  .  .  .  and  longer, 
Finn.  I  peered  out  into  the  farthest,  where  those  who  thought  as 
I  did  saw  nothing  but  horror  and  insanity.  .  .  .  And  Finn  ...  I 
don’t  know.  .  .  .  Perhaps  it  was  your  mother’s  God  that  helped 
me  .  .  .  perhaps  it  was  my  ancestor,  who  himself  had  sailed  into 
harbour  and  raised  our  house  on  new  ground  for  many  a  good,  long 
day.  Perhaps  it  was  y^ur  little  hand,  which  lay  so  trustingly  in  mine 
when  you  used  to  come  to  me  in  those  anxious,  lonely  days  and 
say  good-moming  and  good-night.  ...  I  don’t  know.  I  daresay 
it  was  my  love  for  you  that  lifted  me  above  myself.  I  climbed  as 
high  up  the  mountains  as  a  mortal  can  climb.  It  all  lay  under 
my  feet  like  a  cloud  .  .  .  longing  and  happiness  and  daily  bread 
and  daily  trouble.  I  could  not  see  the  valley  in  which  my  house 
was  built.  But  out  of  the  cloud,  over  the  mountain,  I  saw  the  road 
where  we  hustle  and  strive,  generation  after  generation,  ever  forward 
towards  the  goal  which  we  cannot  see,  but  which  is  there,  because 
the  road  is  there.  .  .  .  And  I  saw  land  .  .  .  the  promised  land 
of  you  and  your  children  .  .  .  from  the  mountain  where  I  stood. 
A  land  I  did  not  know  ...  a  land  strange  to  my  eyes  .  .  .  people 
with  other  habits  and  other  beliefs,  with  a  different  form  of  love  and 
a  different  code  of  honour.  ...  I  saw  it  through  the  storm  that 
flung  the  door  of  the  old  room  wide  open.  .  .  .  That  was  a  strange 
time,  Finn  .  .  .  the  strongest  in  my  life  and  the  happiest.” 

Cordt  stood  at  the  window  with  his  arms  crossed  over  his  chest. 
He  looked  at  his  son  and  smiled  sadly.  Finn  sat  still,  with  his  head 
thrown  back  in  his  chair  and  his  eyes  closed. 

“  Then  I  equipped  you  for  the  journey,  Finn.  ...  I  did  not 
show  you  this  way  or  that,  for  I  was  a  bound  man  and  could  not  go 
with  you.  I  gave  you  books  and  masters,  who  opened  all  the  gates 
of  the  world  to  you.  I  let  you  look  into  the  mist  where  you  wanted 
to  ride.  I  feared  nothing,  because  1  wanted  nothing  for  myself  and 
because  1  had  seen  through  the  mist.  .  .  .  You  grew  up  and  1  saw 
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that  you  grew  good  and  clever.  Then  I  sat  down  and  waited  and 
longed  for  the  day  when  I  should  wave  to  you  from  the  balcony  of 
my  old  house,  when  you  marched  forth  to  conquer  your  new  land 
...  I  was  right  to  wait  for  the  day.  ...  Ah  ...  I  have  seen 
them,  the  poor  devils,  hungry  and  wounded,  rush  blindfold  towards 
the  new,  which  they  did  not  know,  because  it  could  not  possibly  be 
worse  than  the  old.  I  have  heard  them  call  for  new  laws  because 
they  had  violated  the  old  .  .  .  they  were  driven  from  their  huts 
and  sat  on  the  deck  of  the  emigrant-ship  with  their  bundle  and  their 
uncertain  hope  for  a  better  fate  in  tbe  new  world.  .  .  .  But  you 

.  .  you  had  done  no  wrong,  and  had  nothing  to  revenge.  Free 
as  a  king’s  son,  you  rode  over  the  bridge  with  j’our  retinue,  and 
rode  through  the  world  and  planted  your  banner  wherever  you  chose 
I  to  dwell.  Bom  of  your  mother’s  longing  for  excitement  ...  in  your 
1  father’s  house,  whose  walls  are  as  thick  as  the  walls  of  a  castle 
.  .  .  with  the  strong  air  of  the  old  room  in  your  lungs,  and  without 
its  yoke  upon  your  neck  ...  a  rich  and  spotless  nobleman,  taking 
his  place  of  his  own  free  will  in  the  ranks  of  the  revolution.” 

He  was  silent.  His  steps  sounded  heavily  through  the  stillness : 

‘‘Are  you  with  me,  Finn?” 

“Yes,  father.” 

“  Come.” 

Finn  rose.  Cordt  put  his  arm  over  his  shoulder  and  they  paced 
the  room  together. 

“I  had  so  many  dreams,  Finn.  And  I  gained  such  confidence, 
because  my  own  happiness  was  shattered,  and  I  had  you.  I  had 
become  an  old  man,  but  my  mind  was  not  blunted.  I  had  suffered 
shipwreck,  but  I  was  not  afraid  of  the  sea.  I  believed  in  life  .  .  . 
in  God,  if  you  like.  ” 

They  did  not  wall?  well  together,  and  Cordt  removed  his  arm. 
Finn  sat  down  in  his  chair  again  and  listened.  Cordt  went  on 
,,  walking : 

!  “  Then  came  the  days  which  you  know  .  .  .  the  days  of  the 

present.  .  .  .  You  grew  up  into  the  quiet  man  you  are.  Your 
eyes  looked  heavily  upon  life,  you  shrank  back  timidly  when  you 
saw  that  there  were  fire  and  smoke  on  earth.  .  .  .  You  kept  your 
scutcheon  untarnished,  but  that  is  easily  done,  when  one  doesn’t  fight. 
You  were  never  in  places  where  one  does  not  wish  to  be  seen  .  .  . 
that  is  true.  But  you  never  went  outside  your  door,  Finn  .  .  . 
never.  There  w'as  no  fire  in  your  blood,  no  desire  in  your  thoughts. 
You  were  tired,  Finn  .  .  .  merely  tired.  ...  I  grew  frightened 
for  you.  ...  As  the  years  passed,  you  had  become  more  to  me 
than  a  son.  Y"ou  were  not  only  flesh  of  my  flesh  and  bone  of  my 
i  bone.  .  .  .  you  were  a  link  in  the  human  chain  that  goes  on  through 
the  ages,  ever  onward.  Your  hand  was  in  mine,  but  your  life  was 
more  precious  than  mine.  For  you  had  to  carry  a  greater  burden 
and  to  carry  it  into  new  ways.  .  .  .  Kemember,  Finn,  I  had  been 
on  the  mountain  and  seen  through  the  mist.  It  was  more  than 
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the  question  of  an  inheritance,  more  than  family  pride  and  family 
loyalty.  You  and  I  were  allied  in  a  great  cause.  And  I  sat  with 
the  map  before  me  and  followed  the  course  of  the  battle  .  .  .  like  an 
old  soldier,  who  can  no  longer  sally  forth  himself,  but  who  has  his 

son  and  his  colours  and  his  emperor  under  fire . Remember 

how  I  had  arrived  at  where  I  was.  Remember  what  I  had  lost,  what 
I  had  let  go,  how  completely  I  had  sacrificed  myself  for  you.  1  had 
you,  Finn  .  .  .  had  I  anything  else?  .  .  .  When  I,  then,  became 
frightened  for  you,  I  plunged  into  my  wonderful  treasure  and  en¬ 
dowed  you  lavishly.  I  told  you  the  legend  of  the  old  house,  and 
thought  it  would  call  you  to  arms,  like  the  blast  of  the  bugle  over 
the  camp.  I  revealed  your  father’s  and  your  mother’s  fate  to  you, 
that  you  might  see  how  people  fight  for  happiness.  I  sent  you  out 
into  the  w’orld,  where  life  is  bigger  and  stronger  than  at  home,  sc 
that  life  might  make  you  into  a  man.  .  .  .  But  never  .  .  .  never 
did  I  put  any  constraint  upon  you.  Never  did  I  usurp  the  place  of 
Providence.  .  .  .  And  you  turned  over  the  pages  of  the  picture-book 
and  came  home  paler  than  before  and  wearier.  The  old  room  was 
merely  a  charming  poem  to  you,  that  sang  you  into  deeper  dreams. 
Up  there  .  .  .  where  the  strong  men  of  our  race  met  their  wives, 
when  the  sun  went  down  upon  the  business  of  the  day,  and  talked 
gladly  and  earnestly  when  their  hearts  impelled  them  to  .  .  .  there 
you  sit,  alone,  all  day  long,  with  your  slack  hands.” 

Then  he  laid  his  hands  firmly  on  Finn’s  shoulders.  And  Finn 
looked  up  with  moist  eyes  and  quivering  mouth. 

”  To-day,  Finn,  I  have  given  you  your  inheritance.  From  to-day, 
I  look  upon  you  as  of  age.  You  were  such  that  one  could  not  use 
coercion  with  you  .  .  .  and,  in  fact,  there  was  none  that  wanted  tc 
use  it.  Nor  could  one  be  angry  with  you  .  .  .  you  were  the  same 
...  it  was  the  same  .  .  .  always.  To-day,  that  is  past.  Go  out 
and  buy  yourself  a  house  and  take  a  wife  and  have  children  by  her. 
And  remember  that,  if  there  were  some  in  the  family  that  fell,  there 
was  none  that  flinched.” 

”  Father  ...  I  understand  you  .  .  .  but  I  cannot  do  what  you 
want.  ” 

Cordt  took  a  step  back  and  tossed  his  thick  hair  from  his  foreheaa: 

”  You  pale  people  understand  everything,  because  no  faith  blinds 
your  eyes :  you  are  so  kind  and  clever,  you  think.  You  judge 
leniently,  you  do  not  judge  at  all,  you  know  that  the  truth  is  nowhere 
and  everywhere.  You  justify  every  silly  thought  you  have  enter¬ 
tained  .  .  .  you  sit  for  all  time  and  contemplate  your  navel  .  . 
and  then  you  let  the  murderer  go  and  the  thief  escape.  God  help 
you  poor  wretches !  The  stupidest,  the  most  ignorant  dervish  is 
cleverer  and  kinder  than  you  !  ’  ’ 

Finn  w'anted  to  say  something,  but  Cordt  made  a  preventive  gesture 
with  his  hand: 

“  A  man  must  not  understand  everything.  He  must  choose 
and  judge  and  reject.  If  he  doesn’t  do  that,  there  is  no  happiness 
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in  the  world,  and  no  loyalty  and  no  peace.  And,  if  he  cannot 
hate,  he  cannot  love  either.” 

He  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  And,  as  he  stood  there, 
Finn  came  up  to  him  and  seized  his  hand  and  looked  at  him  plead¬ 
ingly  : 

“I  can’t  do  what  you  want,”  he  said. 

hut  Cordt  withdrew  his  hand  and  moved  away  from  him : 

“  You  have  no  right  to  say  that  to  me,  Finn.  I  won’t  listen  to  it. 
For  what  I  want  is  only  that  you  should  live.  Take  the  inheritance 
which  I  have  given  you  and  use  it  as  you  can.  One  day,  you  shall 
be  called  upon  to  answer  for  your  son,  as  I  to-day  for  you.” 

Finn  smiled  sadly : 

“I  shall  never  have  a  son,”  he  said,  softly. 

Cordt  did  not  hear  what  he  said.  He  was  struggling  with  a 
memory  .  .  .  passed  his  hand  over  his  face  and  stared  before  him. 
He  saw  Fru  Adelheid  .  .  .  that  evening  in  the  old  room,  when  she 
had  said  what  Finn  was  saying  now  .  .  .  the  same  hopeless,  im¬ 
potent  words ;  ”  I  cannot  do  what  you  want.” 

He  sat  down  and  fell  back  in  his  chair. 

All  the  despair  of  the  old  days  came  over  him  like  a  tremendous 
weariness.  He  was  struggling  against  what  was  stronger  than  him¬ 
self.  He  had  nothing  to  set  against  that  eternal,  hopeless,  “  I  cannot 
do  what  you  want.” 

Then  he  sprang  up  and  stood  in  front  of  Finn  with  blazing  eyes : 
"If  it’s  your  mother  who  paralyzes  your  will,  then  fly  from  her, 
hate  her,  thrust  her  from  you.  ...” 

‘‘Father  .  .  .  father  ...” 

‘‘  Hate  her,  I  say.  She  was  smitten  with  the  pestilence  from 
her  youth.  She  understood  everything  .  .  .  like  you.  To  her 
nothing  was  small  or  great,  nothing  near  or  far.  Her  will  was  gone, 
like  yours.  She  knew  where  the  glory  lay,  if  she  could  reach  it, 
but  she  could  not.  She  hearkened  to  the  times  and  the  times  made 
her  their  own.  She  was  always  sick  .  .  .  sick  unto  death.” 

He  crossed  the  room  and  said  nothing  more. 

They  were  both  of  them  very  pale  and  both  longed  to  be  alone. 
They  had  nothing  more  to  say  to  each  other. 

And  Finn  was  not  angry  on  his  mother’s  account.  He  thought 
only  of  the  one  thing,  that  he  could  not  do  what  Cordt  wanted,  and 
could  not  appease  his  sorrow  .  .  .  could  not  even  tell  him  that  he 
loved  him.  And  then  he  longed  to  sit  still  ...  in  the  old  room 
.  .  .  with  his  mother,  who  was  so  pretty  and  whom  he  had  never 
offended. 

‘‘  Are  you  angry  with  me,  father?  ” 

Cordt  looked  at  him  long  and  intently.  Then  he  said : 

"Yes.” 

But,  when  Finn  was  gone,  he  sat  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands 
and  wept. 
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CnAPTER  XI. 

CoRDT  entered,  dressed  to  go  out,  and  hurriedly  crossed  the  room. 

Fru  Adelheid  sat  writing.  She  looked  up,  as  he  came  in,  and  went 
on  writing. 

“  Where  is  Finn?  ” 

“  Upstairs,  I  suppose  ...  in  his  room,”  she  answered,  without 
looking  at  him. 

He  stood  at  the  window  for  a  moment.  Then  he  flung  himself 
into  a  chair  and  got  up  again  and  stood  by  the  table  at  which  she 
was  sitting : 

‘  ‘  Have  you  been  with  him  to-day  ?  ’  ’ 

“No.” 

She  closed  her  blotting-book  and  turned  her  chair  so  that  her 
face  was  in  shadow.  Then  she  said : 

“  Finn  is  too  much  alone.” 

“  Yes.” 

He  nodded  and  said  yes  again;  then  stood  with  his  head  bowed 
deep  in  thought. 

“  It  is  so  quiet  here,”  said  Fru  Adelheid.  “  You  are  not  happy, 
and  Finn  notices  it.  And  Hans  is  away.  .  .  ” 

“  Yes  .  .  .  yes  ...” 

She  crossed  her  amis  over  her  breast,  and  sat  silent  and  looked  at 
the  tip  of  her  foot. 

“  Adelheid  ...” 

Cordt  drew  himself  erect : 

“We  will  fill  the  house  with  gaiety,”  he  said.  “We  will  go 
and  pay  visits  to-morrow  morning  .  .  .  you  and  Finn  and  I  .  .  . 
to  old  friends  and  new.  We  will  have  young  and  cheerful  people 
here  and  pretty  women  and  clever  men  .  .  .  lights  and  music.” 

She  looked  up  at  him.  He  smiled  and  put  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder. 

“  Yes,”  she  said. 

Cordt  talked  about  it  a  little  and  then  went  out  hurriedly. 

Fm  Adelheid  remained  sitting  long.  The  room  grew  dark.  The 
lamps  before  the  gateway  were  lit,  and  their  flickering  gleams  danced 
on  the  ceiling.  The  fire  in  the  hearth  smouldered  under  the  ashes. 
Where  she  sat,  no  light  fell;  her  white  dress  shone  faintly  through 
the  gloom. 

She  thought  of  Cordt’s  smile  ...  he  had  said  that  to  her  much 
as  though  he  were  asking  one  of  the  people  in  the  office  to  take  pains 
in  a  difficult  matter. 

She  thought  of  Finn,  who  looked  at  her  with  such  strange  eyes, 
as  though  the  relations  between  him  and  his  mother  had  changed 
and  he  could  not  understand  it. 

She  thought  of  herself.  She  felt  like  a  tree  in  autumn,  when  the 
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leaves  fall  ...  a  tree  that  had  always  thought  itself  green  and 
beautiful  until  now,  when  it  saw  its  glory  flutter  before  the  wind. 

And,  day  after  day,  and  every  hour  of  the  day,  she  rebuilt  it  all 
as  it  might  have  been. 

She  built  up  the  temple  of  the  old  room  again  and  locked  the  door 
with  seven  seals.  She  put  time  back  and  sat  with  her  little  hoy 
in  her  lap  and  resented  old  Marie’s  undressing  him  and  singing  him 
to  sleep.  She  put  time  forward  and  celebrated  the  day  when  Finn 
should  lead  his  wife  into  the  secret  chamber  of  the  house,  and  tell 
her  all  about  it  in  all  its  beauty  and  solemnity,  and  write  his  name 
and  hers  on  the  yellow  document. 

Fru  Adelheid  smiled  sadly. 

She  thought  she  was  like  the  man  who  had  put  the  celestial  globe 
up  there  in  the  old  room  .  .  .  the  man  whose  intellect  was  obscured 
and  who  sat  and  played  with  the  stars  until  he  died. 

But  her  thoughts  always  went  the  same  way,  while  the  darkness 
fell  ever  closer  about  Cordt’s  housa 

She  wondered,  would  it  be  any  use  now,  if  the  house  were  filled 
with  lights  and  gaiety  ?  Or  would  the  darkness  lurk  in  every  gloomy 
comer  and  spring  forth  when  the  feast  was  over  and  for  ever  hide 
the  three  who  moved  about  the  house,  each  his  own  way,  anxiously 
and  alone  ? 

She  did  not  know.  But  she  always  thought  of  it.  And  there  was 
nothing  tempestuous  in  her  hope  and  in  her  fear  and  in  her  regret. 

Fru  Adelheid  was  calm  now,  always. 


Chapter  XII. 

Then  the  stately  house  on  the  square  was  lit  up  with  gaiety. 

The  horses  trampled  in  the  gateway  and  the  servants  ran  up  and 
down  the  carpeted  stairs.  The  great  drawing-rooms  streamed  with 
lights  and  flowers  and  music,  and  the  floor  was  filled  with  dancers. 

It  was  a  wealth  and  splendour  even  greater  than  in  the  old  days, 
for  now  the  master  of  the  house  was  a  more  lavish  host  than  he 
had  ever  been  before.  He  could  never  have  things  fine  enough, 
luxurious  enough.  He  saw  to  everything,  was  everywhere,  and  moved 
among  his  guests  so  that  they  could  see  that  he  delighted  in  them. 

The  entertainments  at  Cordt’s  house  became  legendary.  And  all 
that  were  rich  and  beautiful  and  noble  and  intelligent  came  when 
he  invited  them,  and  came  gratefully  and  were  glad  to  stay. 

The  men  gathered  close  about  the  lady  of  the  house,  who  was 
charming  in  her  white  gown,  with  her  white  hair. 

Those  who  had  paid  her  their  homage  in  the  old  days  raised  their 
grey  heads  when  she  passed  them  and  followed  her  tall  figure  with 
a  gleam  of  their  youthful  fire  in  their  eyes.  And  those  who  were 
now  young  wondered  when  they  heard  the  old  ones  tell  that  she  was 
once  a  thousand  times  prettier. 
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Or  not  prettier,  perhaps.  But  such  that  every  man  on  whom  I 
her  eyes  fell  was,  from  that  moment,  hers,  and  that  every  glance 
she  vouchsafed  was  remembered  for  all  time. 

Now  she  was  more  remote  in  her  smiles.  Her  glance  w^as  deeper, 
but  it  was  as  though  it  did  not  see.  Her  red  mouth  no  longer  pro¬ 
mised  happiness  as  it  used  to.  Any  one  would  think  it  a  happiness 
to  win  her.  But  no  one  would  believe  it  possible. 

And,  while  they  saw  her  thus  in  the  light  of  their  youth,  they 
wondered  what  could  have  happened  in  the  years  that  had  passed, 
and  why  the  house  had  so  long  been  closed,  and  why  it  had  now  so 
suddenly  opened  its  doors  wide  to  the  world  which  holds  revel  daily. 

But  their  thoughts  never  grew  to  the  shadow  of  a  slander. 

They  asked  her  to  sing.  And,  as  she  sat  at  the  piano  and  looked 
through  the  room  with  her  great,  strange  eyes,  the  old  friends  of 
the  house  remembered  the  glowing  songs  of  her  youth,  which  had 
set  their  blood  aflame  as  she  exulted  and  wept  in  them  with  desire 
and  love. 

But  now,  when  she  sang,  the  young  ones  listened,  enraptured  with 
her  voice,  which  was  so  bright  and  so  clear  and  so  wonderfully  still: 

The  wildest  water  on  earth  to-day 
(God  grant  me  His  grace  consoling !) 

Flows  deep  and  dreary  through  gorges  grey, 

But  whither  and  whence  they  alone  can  say 
Who  first  set  its  wild  waves  rolling. 

For  no  ship  ever  its  tideway  knew, 

Its  marge  bore  never  a  blossom. 

And  never  a  bird  from  the  beaches  flew. 

And  never  a  mirrored  star  it  drew 
From  Heav’n  to  its  own  black  bosom. 

It  wells  from  eyes  that  are  glazed  with  pain 
(God  shield  me  in  all  disaster!) 

When  a  man  has  rent  like  a  rag  in  twain 

His  own  life’s  bliss,  by  his  own  hand  slain. 

Being  never  his  fortune’s  master. 

There  was  a  brief  silence  when  she  ceased.  Then  they  crowded 
round  her  in  admiration  and  with  endless  requests  for  more. 

Fru  Adelheid  rose.  She  talked  and  smiled  and  thanked  them. 
But  her  glance  wandered  far  beyond  all  these  people,  who  meant 
nothing  to  her,  to  Cordt,  who  stood  at  the  far  end  of  the  room  and 
was  talking  to  some  one,  and  did  not  see  her,  and  had  not  heard  her. 

But  Finn  had  heard  her.  And  Finn  had  seen  her  great  humble, 
plaintive  look. 

He  did  not  take  his  eyes  off  her  and  strange  thoughts  hurried 
through  his  head.  He  now  understood  what  had  happened  in  this 
house.  He  knew  why  Fru  Adelheid  had  come  to  him  so  seldom, 
lately,  in  the  old  room.  Why  she  had  sat  so  silent,  steeped  in 
distant  thoughts  .  .  .  why  her  glance  had  been  so  uncertain  and  so 
timid,  her  words  so  wavering,  her  hand  so  slack  in  his. 
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\nd  he  felt  that  the  last  bond  was  broken  that  bound  him  to 
mankind. 

He  had  lost  his  mother,  now  that  he  was  pushing  hardest  towards 
her.  When  she  came  to  him  now,  it  was  Cordt  she  looked  for. 
Were  he  to  go  to  her  now  and  lie  down  before  her  with  his  cheek 
on  her  hand,  as  he  had  so  often  done,  she  would  lift  him  up  and  bid 
him  go  out  into  the  world  and  live. 

He  had  a  feeling  as  though  he  had  been  betrayed,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  wept  with  her  in  his  heart.  He  looked  at  his  father 
and  thought  how  much  more  of  a  man  he  was  than  she  suspected  in 
her  poor,  tardy  repentance.  He  looked  at  his  mother  and  felt  a 
curious  loving  contempt  for  her  .  .  .  such  as  men  feel  for  a  woman 
who  comes  to  them  and  begs  for  something  a  thousand  times  less 
important  than  what  she  once  possessed  and  despised. 

Then  he  had  to  go  into  the  crowd  of  people,  who  offered  him  their 
smiles  and  asked  for  his. 

And  so  strong  was  the  feeling  of  loneliness  in  him  that  he  mingled 
readily  with  the  guests  of  the  house  and  was  more  cheerful  than 
usual  and  more  talkative. 

He  was  as  pleased  to  move  about  these  bright  rooms  as  elsewhere, 
because  he  was  no  longer  at  home  anywhere.  He  might  just  as  well 
exchange  a  few  words  with  these  smartly-dressed  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  since  he  had  to  talk,  and  since  he  could  no  longer  tell  any  one 
what  was  passing  within  him,  and  since  no  one  could  tell  him  what 
he  wanted  to  hear. 

The  women  crowded  round  him  as  the  men  did  round  Fru  Adelheid. 
They  wound  a  circle  of  white  arms  and  bright  eyes  round  the  young 
heir  of  the  house,  who  was  so  pale  and  so  handsome,  and  such  that 
women  longed  for  that  which  he  did  not  show.  They  met  him  with 
charming,  flattering  words,  and  smiled  upon  him,  and  he  did  not  hear 
the  words,  and  broke  through  the  circle  without  a  trouble  and 
without  a  sigh. 

The  men  offered  him  their  friendship,  and  he  shook  their  hands  and 
talked  to  them  and  went  away  and  forgot  their  faces.  Cordt  found 
him  in  every  corner  where  he  had  hidden  for  a  moment  without 
intending  to  or  thinking  about  it  and  carried  him  smilingly  and 
teasingly  and  jestingly  into  the  throng.  And  he  smiled  to  his  father 
and  went  with  him  and  remained  always  alone. 

He  saw  himself  and  only  himself.  He  seized  upon  every  thought 
that  arose  in  him  and  discussed  it  as  if  it  had  been  thought  by 
another.  He  contemplated  every  mood  that  welled  up  in  his  soul 
as  if  he  had  read  it  in  a  book. 

He  climbed  high  up  the  peaks  upon  which  men  cannot  live  .  .  . 
the  peaks  whence  they  topple  down  one  day  or  where  they  perish  in 
the  bright  frost.  For  there  is  no  sound  up  there,  and  no  air,  no  day 
and  no  paths.  Only  light  and  always  light. 

But,  when  it  happened  that  Cordt’s  glance  fell  upon  him,  without 
his  knowing  it,  the  loneliness  was  suddenly  extinguished  in  his  soul. 
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Then  he  knew  who  he  was  and  where  he  was,  and  the  pain  of  life 
gnawed  into  his  soul.  For  he  constantly  read  the  eternal,  hopeless 
fond  question  in  his  father’s  eyes.  He  realised  what  he  had  for¬ 
gotten,  that  the  house  was  making  holiday  for  his  sake  and  his  sake 
alone.  Every  strain  that  sounded,  every  rose  that  blushed,  every 
pretty  woman  who  moved  across  the  floor :  they  were  all  his  father’s 
servants,  who  came  to  him  with  message  after  message  that  life’s 
banquet  was  served,  if  he  would  but  take  his  seat  at  the  board  and 
drain  its  golden  cup. 

Then  he  thought  sadly  of  his  tranquil,  beautiful  mother,  who  had 
gone  from  him,  out  into  life,  which  did  not  touch  him.  How  good 
it  would  have  been  if  they  could  sit  together  now  and  talk  and  be 
silent,  while  the  fountain  rippled  in  the  square,  and  the  queer  things 
in  the  old  room  whispered  their  strange  and  mighty  legend! 

It  would  have  been  good  for  him.  And  good  for  her,  he  thought. 
And  best  of  all,  perhaps,  for  Cordt,  who  did  not  see  her. 

His  thoughts  gathered  in  love  for  Cordt,  who  was  struggling  to  the 
death  in  his  hopeless  fight.  He  felt  as  though  his  father  were  a 
hero  in  the  wars,  and  wished  that  he  were  his  meanest  page  to  buckle 
on  his  armour  for  him,  and  bathe  his  wounds  and  sit  beside  him  with 
his  lute,  when  he  would  sleep. 

But  the  rout  ran  its  course,  and  it  was  late  before  the  gate  closed 
behind  the  last  carriage. 

It  fell  heavily  and  harshly,  as  though  it  were  striking  angrily  at 
the  guests’  heels.  It  grated  its  hinges  long  and  shook  its  bolts  as 
though  it  thought  of  never  opening  again,  but  of  shutting  out  the 
world  for  ever  from  that  old  house,  in  which  no  light  could  drive 
away  the  increasing  gloom,  no  joyous  trumpets  drown  the  hoarse 
voices  that  threatened  in  the  comers. 

Then  they  sat  together  for  a  while  longer,  they  three  who  dwelt 
in  the  house,  and  talked  with  empty  words  and  empty  eyes. 

Fru  Adelheid  it  was  who  first  ceased,  because  her  thoughts  were 
the  strongest.  And  Finn  it  was  who  said  the  most  ...  as  though 
to  expiate  the  fault  that  oppressed  him. 

But  it  was  Cordt  who  was  bitterest  in  his  care,  while  indifferent 
words  passed  between  those  who  stood  as  close  together  as  it  was 
possible  for  mortals  to  stand,  and  who  feared  the  silence,  and  who 
had  nothing  more  to  say  to  each  other. 

Then  Cordt  said  good-night,  and  Finn.  But  Fru  Adelheid  told 
the  servants  to  leave  her  for  a  little,  and  the  candles  burnt  where 
the  rout  had  been. 

Restlessly,  she  wandered  about  the  room  and  again  thought  of  the 
days  that  were  gone  and  could  never  return.  And  she  readily  sur¬ 
rendered  herself  to  her  fancies,  for  there  was  in  her  now  but  one 
hope  and  one  faith  and  one  repentance. 

She  fancied  that  one  of  the  long  evenings  was  over  in  which  gay 
acquaintances  filled  her  rich  house,  and  Cordt  and  she  exchanged 
glances  which  only  they  understood. 
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She  had  been  to  the  nursery  and  leant  over  her  little  boy,  who  was 
sleeping  with  red  cheeks.  Now  she  would  take  the  reddest  flower 
there  was,  and  then  go  up  the  secret  stair  ...  up  to  where  the  old 
room  stood,  in  its  wonderful  glory. 

There  he  sat  and  waited  for  her. 

She  saw  him  as  she  entered  ...  he  raised  his  face  to  her  and 
nodded,  and  then  lapsed  again  into  his  heavy  thoughts.  And  she 
stood  silent  at  the  window,  where  the  red  flowers  blushed  before  her 
feet,  and  the  square  lay  below  her  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  and 
the  fountain  sang  its  refrain,  which  never  begins  and  never  stops. 

Then  she  rose  and  crossed  the  room.  She  heard  his  voice  when 
he  talked  to  her,  as  he  so  often  talked  .  .  .  ever  the  same  judgment 
upon  the  dance  that  passed  over  the  world,  the  same  mighty  song 
in  praise  of  great  marriage,  the  same  passionate,  loving  prayer  that 
she  would  only  see  it  while  there  was  yet  time,  and  let  those  dance 
who  had  nothing  better  to  do,  and  take  the  proud  place  which  he 
offered  her  by  his  side  ...  in  the  old  chair,  in  which  people  became 
so  small  and  so  strong,  because  they  sat  with  their  feet  on  an  altar 
that  was  raised  in  faith  and  built  up  of  faith,  and  fenced  in  with 
faith  throughout  the  changing  times. 

Then,  when  he  had  said  that  and  sat  by  the  chimney,  where  the 
fire  glowed  and  the  candles  shed  their  rays  sparingly  in  the  comers 
of  the  old  room  .  .  .  she  would  stand  for  a  little  at  the  window, 
while  all  w’as  silent  in  the  room,  and  look  at  him,  who  was  the  man 
in  her  life  and  had  never  ceased  to  be  so.  And  then  she  w'ould  go 
up  to  him  .  .  .  slowly  and  quietly,  because  she  honoured  the  ground 
he  trod  on  .  .  .  kneel  down  where  he  sat  and  raise  to  him  the  eyes 
whose  beauty  he  had  loved,  whose  glance  he  had  sought  in  such  great 
hope  and  such  great  fear. 

Then  she  would  tell  him  exactly  how  it  was  .  .  .  how  strong  it 
was  and  how  silent : 

“  Cordt  .  .  .  you  strong,  you  irresistible  man  ...  I  love 
you  as  you  would  be  loved.  I  thank  you,  because  you  talked 
to  me  and  never  grew  weary.  Because  you  always  besought 
me.  Because  you  waited  for  me  and  trusted  that  the  day  would 
come  when  the  silence  of  the  old  room  should  turn  to  gladsome  song 
in  my  soul,  and  all  the  other  sounds  in  the  world  like  a  distant  buzz 
in  the  woods.  Now  I  am  here  .  .  .  Cordt  .  .  .  you  strong,  you 
irresistible  man.  Now  I  am  yours,  as  I  was  before,  and  I  am  yours 
in  the  old  room.  There  is  nothing  threatening  or  gloomy  now  in  the 
strange  things  up  here  from  the  vanished  days.  I  can  sing  to  the 
old  spinet  so  that  no  strings  snap  and  no  memories  are  mortally 
startled,  for  I  sing  only  of  you  and  of  my  boy  and  of  my  happiness. 
I  can  cherish  the  thread  upon  great-grandmother’s  spinning-wheel, 
because  I  have  woven  the  cloth  of  happiness  in  my  own  room.  I 
can  lovingly  hide  the  wax  doll  in  the  folds  of  the  curtain,  because 
I  have  lived  to  see  the  day  when  I  went  gladly  and  readily  to  the 
secret  chamber  of  the  house  and  sat  there  long  and  was  contented. 
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.  .  .  But  the  jar  with  the  naked  man  writhing  through  thorns-  I 
set  that  up  here  when  I  was  not  yet  what  I  am.  It  shall  stand  here 
in  memory  of  the  evil  time  that  pulled  at  Fru  Adelheid’s  soul  and 
lured  her  desires  with  sounds  from  the  square  outside.  .  .  .  And 
our  little  boy,  who  sleeps  with  red  cheeks,  shall  grow  to  man’s  estate 
and  come  up  here  one  day,  when  you  and  I  are  dead,  and  sit  with 
his  wife  in  the  chairs  in  which  we  sat.  Then  he  shall  know  that 
his  mother  was  tempted,  it  is  true,  but  not  destroyed.” 

Fru  Adelheid  sat  in  her  comer  and  dreamt  in  the  silent,  empty 
rooms. 

Her  white  gown  spread  over  the  floor  about  her  feet.  Her  eyes 
shone. 

But  high  up,  on  the  balcony  of  the  old  room,  stood  Finn,  and 
stared  into  the  night  that  stretched  round  about  him  like  a  waveless 
sea. 

It  was  silent.  He  did  not  think,  did  not  dream.  His  soul  mingled 
with  the  darkness,  which  was  not  evil  and  not  good  .  .  .  only  silent. 

He  was  like  a  dead  man  who  had  been  put  on  guard  on  the  brinli 
of  the  tower  and  who  still  stood  there,  staring  with  glazed  eyes. 
The  fountain  rippled  ...  it  was  as  though  the  water  rose  over  the 
edge  of  the  basin  and  would  rise  and  rise  until  it  reached  the  dead 
man  up  there  and  washed  him  away. 

Then  a  man  came  across  the  square. 

He  walked  and  sang,  until  he  set  eyes  upon  the  man  who  stood  up 
there,  high  and  dark  and  motionless.  Then  he  stopped  and  looked 
at  him  and  shouted  something. 

And  the  man  on  the  balcony  answered  with  a  shout.  And  the 
man  below  was  seized  with  fear  and  ran  away  and  vanished  in  the 
darkness. 


Chapter  XIII. 

CoRDT  looked  into  the  room  where  Fm  Adelheid  sat ; 

“  Where  is  Finn?  ” 

“  I  think  he’s  in  the  old  room.” 

Cordt  closed  the  door  and  walked  quickly  down  the  passage.  She 
was  sitting  by  the  window  and  saw  him  in  the  square  below,  where 
he  stood  and  looked  up  at  the  house.  Then  he  w'alked  away,  in  such 
a  manner  that  she  could  see  that  he  had  no  object  for  his  walk. 

The  servant  came  and  lit  the  candles.  Fru  Adelheid  sat  down 
by  the  fireplace  with  her  hands  in  her  lap  and  listened  for  a  sound  in 
the  quiet  house. 

Soon  after,  Cordt  came  home. 

She  heard  his  voice  in  the  passage.  Then  he  went  into  his  own 
room  .  .  .  now  he  was  outside  again.  She  understood  that  he  was 
on  his  way  to  Finn;  but,  the  next  moment,  he  came  in  to  where  she 
was  sitting  and  sat  down  at  a  distance  from  her: 
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“  Have  you  been  up  to  him  to-day,  Adelheid?  ” 

“No.” 

Cordt  moved  restlessly  in  his  chair,  rose  to  go  and  sat  down  again. 
Fru  Adelheid  struggled  with  herself  not  to  go  over  to  him  and  take 
his  hand  and  talk  to  him.  Then  he  said : 

“  He  has  been  so  odd,  lately.  Brighter  than  usual,  but  more 
absent,  nevertheless.  He  is  not  shamming,  hut  still  he  is  not  him¬ 
self.” 

Cordt  went  on  talking  about  it,  without  looking  at  her,  and  not 
so  much  in  order  to  tell  it  to  her  as  because  he  could  not  keep  silent. 
She  saw  this  exactly,  and  turned  away  her  face  and  cried  quietly. 
Then  he  asked : 

“Haven’t  you  noticed  it?  ” 

“  I  think  he  is  much  as  usual.” 

Cordt  rose  and  crossed  the  room.  He  stood  for  a  time  by  the 
chimney,  where  she  sat,  and  stared  into  the  fire.  She  looked  up  at 
him  with  bright,  moist  eyes.  Then  he  went  over  and  sat  where  he 
had  been  sitting  before,  and  it  was  silent  in  the  room. 

“  I  wonder,  oughtn’t  you  to  go  up  to  him,  Adelheid?  ” 

He  could  not  hear  her  reply  and  looked  across  at  her.  She  had 
stood  up  and  was  coming  towards  him.  He  saw  that  she  was  very 
pale  and  that  she  was  crying,  but  did  not  think  about  it  and  forgot  it 
again  at  once. 

Then  she  sat  by  him  ...  so  close  that  her  white  gowm  lay  over 
his  feet.  She  crossed  her  hands  in  her  lap  and  parted  them  again, 
and  did  not  look  at  him  while  she  spoke ; 

“  Cordt  ...”  she  said. 

And,  when  she  had  said  that,  she  began  to  tremble  and  pressed 
her  hands  together. 

“  Yes?  ’ 

“  You  ought  to  go  up  to  him,  Cordt.” 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  he  bent  closer  to  her  and 
lowered  his  voice,  as  though  there  were  some  one  in  the  room  who 
could  hear  what  he  was  saying  and  must  not:  ”  I  dare  not.  I  have 
frightened  him.  He  starts  when  he  sees  me  ...  he  stands  outside 
my  door  and  collects  his  courage  when  he  comes  to  me  to  say  good¬ 
morning.  I  will  go  quite  away  from  him  for  a  little  while  ...  go 
for  a  journey,  I  think,  until  he  becomes  more  tranquil.” 

She  looked  at  him  and  pictured  him  roaming  round  the  world  so 
that  Finn  might  recover  his  tranquillity.  She  saw  him  strolling 
in  distant  towns,  where  life  flowed  on  around  him,  alone,  knowing 
no  peace,  ever  thinking  of  his  son  .  .  .  longing  for  the  day 
when  he  could  come  home,  dreading  how  he  would  find  him 
then. 

Fru  Adelheid  slipped  from  her  chair  and  lay  on  the  floor  before 
him,  with  her  cheek  against  his  hand  and  her  eyes  streaming  with 
tears. 

Cordt  did  not  see.  He  stared  into  the  room  across  her  head, 
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with  the  strained,  racked  look  which  he  now  always  wore  when  he 
was  alone : 

“  He  does  not  like  our  parties,  Adelheid,”  he  said,  meditatively 
“We  only  did  him  harm.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  But,  if  you  would  go  up  to  him,  Adelheid  .  .  .  very  quietly 
.  .  .  and  sit  with  him  a  little,  so  that  he  could  not  give  way  to  his 
thoughts.  Or  help  him,  so  that  his  thoughts  could  find  utterance. 
You  two  always  got  on  well  together,  you  know,  and  he  was  glad  to 
see  you  whenever  you  came.” 

“  He  is  no  longer  glad  to  see  me,  Cordt.” 

He  looked  at  her  in  surprise  and  encountered  her  moist  glance. 

“  If  I  w'ent  up  now,  Cordt  ...  I  could  not  sit  with  Finn  as  1 
used  to.  For  I  am  no  longer  the  same.” 

“  Ah,  well!  ”  was  all  he  said. 

He  spoke  calmly  and  indifferently,  as  though  he  had  had  no  par¬ 
ticular  faith  in  his  remedy  and  must  look  round  for  something  else. 

“Cordt!  ...” 

It  was  a  scream. 

He  started.  And,  as  if  he  had  now  first  seen  that  she  was 
kneeling  before  him,  he  pushed  back  his  chair  and  rose  to  his  feet. 

He  crossed  the  room  and  then  came  back  and  stood  and  looked 
at  her  with  a  sense  of  dislike  that  increased  every  minute.  She 
crept  to  the  chair  from  which  he  had  risen  and  laid  her  head  on  it. 
She  closed  her  eyes  before  his  glance  and  wept  silently  and  without 
stopping. 

“  You  .  .  .  ?  ”  he  said  slowly. 

She  received  the  blow  which  the  word  gave  her  without  breathing 
a  sound.  Once  she  opened  her  eyes  and  immediately  closed  them 
again.  Pale  and  still  she  lay  before  his  feet. 

Then  his  eyes  blazed  with  anger  and  scorn : 

“  What  a  number  of  years  have  passed  since  we  tw'o  first  met, 
Fru  Adelheid  .  .  .  what  a  number  of  miserable  years!  ” 

“  Yes,”  she  jsaid,  and  raised  her  head  for  a  moment  and  laid  it  on 
the  chair  again. 

“  You  went  away  .  .  .  in  search  of  your  red  happiness.  You  were 
not  content  with  your  husband,  whom  you  loved  and  who  loved 
you  .  .  .  you  must  have  all  men  on  their  knees  before  your  beauty 
.  .  .  you  must  needs  see  the  desire  in  their  eyes  and  their  unchaste 
hands  cramped  because  they  dared  not  lay  them  upon  Cordt’s  wife.” 

“  Yes,”  she  said. 

“  Well,  did  you  find  the  lover  who  bound  your  will  to  his  foot? 
And  did  he  spurn  you  when  he  had  seen  to  the  depths  of  your 
charming  eyes?  Or  did  you  leave  him  of  your  own  accord  .  .  .  and 
go  farther  out  into  the  world  ...  in  search  of  that  which  was  greater 
still  and  redder?  ” 

“  I  had  no  lover,”  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

He  tossed  back  the  hair  from  his  forehead  and  clenched  his  fists: 
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“No,”  he  said.  “You  did  not.  That  is  your  disgrace  and  your 

judgment.” 

“  Cordt  .  .  .  Cordt  .  .  .  suppose  I  had  had.  ...” 

“  Yes  ...  if  you  had  had  a  lover  and  were  here  to-day,  then  I 
should  take  your  hand  and  lead  you  to  our  son  and  say  to  him, 

‘  Here  is  your  mother,  who  has  been  unhappy.  She  loved  your 
father  and  her  love  di.  d  when  the  man  came  who  was  more  to  her 
than  he.  She  has  not  known  a  really  happy  day  in  all  these  years, 
because  her  fate  was  too  strong  for  her.  Now  she  has  come  to  ask 
for  your  affection  and  needs  it.’  ” 

He  crossed  the  room  and  then  came  and  stood  by  her  again : 

“Get  up,  Adelheid. ” 

She  rose  from  the  floor  and  sat  down  in  her  chair  again,  with  her 
white  hands  crossed  in  her  lap,  silently  and  quietly.  He  looked  at 
her  and  it  was  as  though  her  humble  obedience  added  to  his  anger : 

“  Where  did  you  go  on  the  day  when  you  broke  the  bonds  of  your 
marriage,  because  the  air  in  the  old  room  was  too  pure  for  you  and 
too  strong?  Where  have  you  been  since?  ” 

“  I  went  to  God.  ” 

Cordt  laughed : 

“  Show  me  your  God.” 

He  bent  over  and  looked  her  in  the  face : 

“I  don’t  believe  in  your  God,”  he  said. 

She  did  not  take  her  eyes  from  his  and  stretched  out  her  trembling 
hands  to  him  and  her  red  mouth  quivered  with  weeping : 

“  Then  I  don’t  believe  in  Him  either,  Cordt.” 

He  turned  away  from  her.  Quietly  she  bowed  her  head,  her  tears 
fell  upon  her  hands,  she  listened  and  moaned  under  the  blows  which 
she  had  received  and  longed  for  more. 

But  Cordt  sat  at  the  window  and  looked  out  where  the  rain  came 
pouring  down  and  the  flame  of  the  lamps  flickered  in  the  wind. 
His  anger  was  over.  He  could  not  remember  what  they  had  been 
talking  of.  His  thoughts  were  where  they  always  were  and  all  the 
rest  was  nothing. 

Then  he  suddenly  stood  by  her  again  and  struck  his  hand  on  his 
temples  and  looked  at  her  with  fear  in  his  eyes : 

“  Adelheid  ...  do  you  think  Finn  won’t  come  to  us  at  all 
to-night?  ” 

She  understood  that  it  was  too  late  .  .  .  irremediably,  hopelessly 
too  late.  She  would  never  be  able  to  tell  him  what  was  burning  in  her 
soul.  He  would  never  know  that  she  did  not  come  because  she  was 
weary  and  because  she  was  afraid,  but  that  she  had  honestly  wiped 
out  the  bad  years  of  her  life  and  stood  again  as  he  would  have  had 
her  stand  the  time  .  .  .  the  time  he  wmnted  to  have  her  thus. 

“He  will  come  and  say  good-night,”  she  said  calmly. 

Fru  Adelheid  raised  her  folded  hands  to  her  mouth. 

Things  could  not  remain  so  for  ever.  But  she  could  wait.  She 
could  go  barefoot  over  the  stones,  if  only  once  she  reached  a  place 
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with  the  strained,  racked  look  which  he  now  always  wore  when  he 
was  alone : 

“  He  does  not  like  our  parties,  Adelheid,”  he  said,  meditatively. 

“  We  only  did  him  harm.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  But,  if  you  would  go  up  to  him,  Adelheid  .  .  .  very  quietly 
.  .  .  and  sit  with  him  a  little,  so  that  he  could  not  give  way  to  his 
thoughts.  Or  help  him,  so  that  his  thoughts  could  find  utterance. 
You  two  always  got  on  well  together,  you  know,  and  he  was  glad  to 
see  you  whenever  you  came.” 

“  He  is  no  longer  glad  to  see  me,  Cordt.” 

He  looked  at  her  in  surprise  and  encountered  her  moist  glance. 

“  If  I  went  up  now,  Cordt  ...  I  could  not  sit  with  Finn  as  1 
used  to.  For  I  am  no  longer  the  same.” 

“  Ah,  well!  ”  was  all  he  said. 

He  spoke  calmly  and  indifferently,  as  though  he  had  had  no  par¬ 
ticular  faith  in  his  remedy  and  must  look  round  for  something  else. 

‘  ‘  Cordt !  .  .  .  ” 

It  w'as  a  scream. 

He  started.  And,  as  if  he  had  now  first  seen  that  she  was 
kneeling  before  him,  he  pushed  back  his  chair  and  rose  to  his  feet. 

He  crossed  the  room  and  then  came  back  and  stood  and  looked 
at  her  with  a  sense  of  dislike  that  increased  every  minute.  She 
crept  to  the  chair  from  which  he  had  risen  and  laid  her  head  on  it. 
She  closed  her  eyes  before  his  glance  and  wept  silently  and  without 
stopping. 

“  You  .  .  .  ?  ”  he  said  slowly. 

She  received  the  blow  which  the  word  gave  her  without  breathinp 
a  sound.  Once  she  opened  her  eyes  and  immediately  closed  them 
again.  Pale  and  still  she  lay  before  his  feet. 

Then  his  eyes  blazed  with  anger  and  scorn : 

“  What  a  number  of  years  have  passed  since  we  two  first  met, 
Fru  Adelheid  .  .  .  what  a  number  of  miserable  years !  ’  ’ 

“  Yes,”  she  .said,  and  raised  her  head  for  a  moment  and  laid  it  on 
the  chair  again. 

”  You  went  away  .  .  .  in  search  of  your  red  happiness.  You  were 
not  content  with  your  husband,  w'hom  you  loved  and  who  loved 
you  .  .  .  you  must  have  all  men  on  their  knees  before  your  beauty 
.  .  .  you  must  needs  see  the  desire  in  their  eyes  and  their  unchaste 
hands  cramped  because  they  dared  not  lay  them  upon  Cordt’s  wife.” 

“  Yes,”  she  said. 

”  Well,  did  you  find  the  lover  who  bound  your  will  to  his  foot? 
And  did  he  spurn  you  when  he  had  seen  to  the  depths  of  your 
charming  eyes  ?  Or  did  you  leave  him  of  your  own  accord  ...  and 
go  farther  out  into  the  world  ...  in  search  of  that  which  was  greater 
still  and  redder  ?  ’  ’ 

“  I  had  no  lover,”  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

He  tossed  back  the  hair  from  his  forehead  and  clenched  his  fists; 
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“No,”  he  said.  “  You  did  not.  That  is  your  disgrace  and  your 
judgment.” 

“  Cordt  .  .  .  Cordt  .  .  .  suppose  I  had  had.  ...” 

“  Yes  ...  if  you  had  had  a  lover  and  were  here  to-day,  then  I 
should  take  your  hand  and  lead  you  to  our  son  and  say  to  him, 

‘  Here  is  your  mother,  who  has  been  unhappy.  She  loved  your 
father  and  her  love  di.d  when  the  man  came  who  was  more  to  her 
than  he.  She  has  not  known  a  really  happy  day  in  all  these  years, 
because  her  fate  was  too  strong  for  her.  Now  she  has  come  to  ask 
for  your  affection  and  needs  it.  ’  ” 

He  crossed  the  room  and  then  came  and  stood  by  her  again ; 

“Get  up,  Adelheid.” 

She  rose  from  the  floor  and  sat  down  in  her  chair  again,  with  her 
white  hands  crossed  in  her  lap,  silently  and  quietly.  He  looked  at 
her  and  it  was  as  though  her  humble  obedience  added  to  his  anger : 

“  Where  did  you  go  on  the  day  when  you  broke  the  bonds  of  your 
marriage,  because  the  air  in  the  old  room  was  too  pure  for  you  and 
too  strong?  Where  have  you  been  since?  ” 

“  I  went  to  God.  ” 

Cordt  laughed : 

“  Show  me  your  God.” 

He  bent  over  and  looked  her  in  the  face : 

“I  don’t  believe  in  your  God,”  he  said. 

She  did  not  take  her  eyes  from  his  and  stretched  out  her  trembling 
hands  to  him  and  her  red  mouth  quivered  with  weeping : 

“Then  I  don’t  believe  in  Him  either,  Cordt.” 

He  turned  away  from  her.  Quietly  she  bowed  her  head,  her  tears 
fell  upon  her  hands,  she  listened  and  moaned  under  the  blows  which 
she  had  received  and  longed  for  more. 

But  Cordt  sat  at  the  window  and  looked  out  where  the  rain  came 
pouring  down  and  the  flame  of  the  lamps  flickered  in  the  wind. 
His  anger  was  over.  He  could  not  remember  what  they  had  been 
talking  of.  His  thoughts  were  where  they  always  were  and  all  the 
rest  was  nothing. 

Then  he  suddenly  stood  by  her  again  and  struck  his  hand  on  his 
temples  and  looked  at  her  wuth  fear  in  his  eyes : 

“  .\delheid  ...  do  you  think  Finn  won’t  come  to  us  at  all 
to-night?  ” 

She  understood  that  it  was  too  late  .  .  .  irremediably,  hopelessly 
too  late.  She  would  never  be  able  to  tell  him  what  was  burning  in  her 
soul.  He  would  never  know  that  she  did  not  come  because  she  was 
weary  and  because  she  was  afraid,  but  that  she  had  honestly  wiped 
out  the  bad  years  of  her  life  and  stood  again  as  he  would  have  had 
her  stand  the  time  .  .  .  the  time  he  wanted  to  have  her  thus. 

“He  will  come  and  say  good-night,”  she  said  calmly. 

Fru  Adelheid  raised  her  folded  hands  to  her  mouth. 

Things  could  not  remain  so  for  ever.  But  she  could  wait.  She 
could  go  barefoot  over  the  stones,  if  only  once  she  reached  a  place 
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in  his  house  where  she  could  stay.  There  must  be  a  road  somewhere 
that  led  to  him. 

And  the  evening  sped  on. 

She  sat  beside  him  again  and  held  his  hand  in  hers,  happy  that 
he  allowed  her  to  keep  it.  She  w'anted  to  push  his  hair  off  his  fore¬ 
head,  where  the  wrinkles  lay  so  sharply  marked,  but  did  not.  She 
wanted  to  put  her  hands  on  his  tired  eyes,  but  dared  not. 

They  talked  of  Finn  and  she  talked  softly  and  soothingly  to  him 
as  to  a  child,  happy  to  be  going  the  way  he  wanted.  She  found  such 
gentle  words  and  such  impressive  ones  .  .  .  she  found  her  smile 
again  and  looked  at  him  and  met  his  smile,  which  came  stealing 
to  his  face  like  a  sun-gleam  and  vanished  again  at  once. 

He  heard  but  little  of  what  she  said.  But  the  sound  of  her  voice 
did  him  good.  He  heard  it  and  the  rain,  which  beat  against  the 
panes,  and  it  grew'  warm  and  peaceful  around  him. 

His  fears,  which  had  aroused  and  spied  and  driven  his  every 
thought  and  turned  and  weighed  his  every  doubt,  slumbered  in  this 
quiet  hour.  He  sat  there  like  an  old  man  who  has  suffered  so  much 
that  his  faculties  have  been  blunted  to  pain,  and  who  takes  his  solace 
as  it  comes  and  is  thankful. 

He  looked  at  her  as  he  used  to  look  at  his  mother  w'hen  he  was 
young  and  unhappy.  He  thought  of  her  as  of  a  young  girl  who 
knew  the  old  man  so  little  and  ow’ed  him  nothing,  but  w'ent  to  his 
chair  and  laid  her  roses  in  his  hand,  so  that  things  might  be  a 
little  pleasanter  for  him. 

And  once  he  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair  and  looked  at  her  quite 
differently  and  said : 

“  Adelheid  .  .  .  why  have  I  no  child  but  him?” 

He  said  that  very  quietly  and,  a  little  after,  he  said  it  again.  He 
said  it  to  himself  and  not  to  her.  She  saw  this  and  wept,  because 
she  knew  he  did  not  perceive  it. 

•And  the  evening  sped  on. 

They  sat  quietly  and  she  w’as  silent  and  talked  again  of  their 
son  up  there  in  the  old  room.  Then  she  said; 

”  Cordt,  let  us  go  up  to  him!  ” 

“  Both  of  us?  ” 

She  listened  anxiously  whether  he  would  say  any  more  .  .  . 
whether  he  would  reflect  who  she  was  and  thrust  her  from  him  in 
anger,  as  he  had  done  before. 

But  he  sat, silent  and  looked  at  the  red  glow  in  the  fireplace. 

Then  she  rose  and  put  out  her  hands  to  him : 

“  Come  .  .  .  Cordt  ...  let  us  go.  We  will  sit  with  him  a  little 
and  talk  to  him,  quietly  and  cheerfully,  till  the  shadows  disappear. 
Then  we  will  come  down  here  again  and  they  will  return,  when 
he  is  alone.  But  we  will  go  up  every  day  and  fight  with  them  for 
him  and  win  him.” 

He  rose  heavily  and  took  her  hand. 
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Fni  Adelheid  led  him  through  the  room  like  a  child.  They  went 
through  the  long  passage  and  up  the  secret  stairs.  .  .  .  She  was 
always  a  little  in  front  of  him.  Her  eyes  shone  with  happiness. 
The  bells  rang  out  in  her  soul  and  she  held  Cordt’s  hand  so  fast 
as  though  she  would  never  let  it  go. 

They  came  to  the  door  of  the  old  room  and  knocked  and  listened. 
She  looked  at  him  and  bent  over  his  hand  and  kissed  it  with  streaming 
tears. 

Then  she  opened  the  door  briskly  and  went  in  with  head  uplifted 
and  drew  him  after  her. 

Over  by  the  window  sat  Cordt’s  son,  in  one  of  the  big  chairs.  He 
had  shot  himself. 

The  End. 
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“OUR  TRADE  IN  MANUFACTURED  GOODS.” 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Foutnigiitly  Review. 

Dear  Sir, — May  I,  in  the  interests  of  common  sense,  comment  on 
Mr.  Holt  Schooling’s  article  on  “  Our  Trade  in  Manufactured 
Goods,”  in  your  last  issue? 

No  one  will  deny  that  Mr.  Holt  Schooling  is  painstaking  and 
ingenious,  but  the  curse  of  artificiality  is  over  all  his  work.  In  par¬ 
ticular  the  gist  of  his  article,  to  which  I  refer,  consists  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  his. “method  of  yearly  averages  during  each  successive 
decade,”  to  certain  very  limited  and  peculiarly  selected  aspects  of 
our  foreign  trade.  Let  me  reproduce  his  Table  III.  by  way  of 
illustration,  and  in  order  to  make  clear  the  criticism  I  would  apply 
to  it. 


Table  III. — United  Kingdom.  Excess  of  Exports  over  Imports  or  Maxu 
FACTORED  GOODS,  I.E.,  NeT  EXPORTS,  NeW  CLASSIFICATION,  1880-1906, 
Yearly  Averages  during  each  Decade. 


1 

Our  Trade  in  Manufactured  Goods. 

1 

Decade. 

1 

Our  Imports. 
(Table  I. ) 

A 

Our  Exports. 
(Table  II.) 

B 

Net  Exports. 
B-A 

1880-1889  . 

Million  £ 

79 

Million  £ 

202 

Million  £ 

123 

1881-1890  . 

81 

204 

123 

1882-1891  . 

82 

205 

123 

1883-1892  . 

84 

203 

119 

1884-1893  . 

86 

200 

115 

1886-1894  . 

86 

198 

112 

1886-1895  . 

88 

198 

no 

1887-1896  . 

91 

200 

109 

1888-1897  . 

94 

201 

107 

1889-1898  . 

97 

200 

103 

1890-1899  . 

100 

199 

99 

1891-1900  . 

104 

199 

95 

1892-1901  . 

108 

199 

91 

1893-1902  . 

112 

202 

90 

1894-1903  . 

116 

206 

90 

1895-1904  . 

121 

1  212 

91 

1896-1905  . 

125 

i  220 

95 

1897-1906  . 

130 

1  229 

1 

99 

i 

Course  of  Trade. 

A  large  and  con¬ 
tinuous  Rise. 

A  prolonged  fall, 
with  a  Rise  at  the 
end. 

A  large  and  nearly 
continuous  Fall. 

Now  the  fallacies  underlying  this  particular  method  of  averages  are 
manifold. 

I. — The  average-group — in  this  case  ten  years — is  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  period  over  which  the  comparison  extends — eighteen 
years.  And  I  say  eighteen  years  advisedly.  For  though  the  figures 
profess  to  cover  the  years  from  1880-1906,  i.e.,  twenty-seven  years, 
they,  of  course,  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  They,  in  fact,  refer  to  no 
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more  than  eighteen  distinct  periods  of  time,  as  is  evidenced  by  tne 
fact  that  only  eighteen  separate  totals  are  given  in  each  column. 

II.  — The  table  stops  short  of  the  present  time  by  some  five  years, 
and  is  to  that  extent  ludicrously  unrepresentative  of  recent  events. 
Let  me  make  this  point  clear.  Mr.  Holt  Schooling’s  table  tells  us 
that  our  exi^rts  of  manufactured  goods  for  the  decade  1896-1905 
averaged  i‘2“20,000,000,  and  for  the  decade  1897-1900,  1:‘229,000,000. 
Xow  to  what  period  of  time  do  these  figures  refer?  Either  they 
refer  to  each  one  of  the  years  comprised  within  each  decade,  or  they 
stand  for  a  representative  year  in  each  decade.  If  they  refer  to 
each  year  we  have  this  absurdity,  namely,  the  average  export  for 
the  year  1897  is  given  ten  times  with  eight  different  totals.  Thus 
the  average  for  1897  in  the  decade  1888-1897  w'as  201  millions ;  in  the 
decade  1892-1901  it  was  199  millions ;  in  the  decade  1890-1905  it  was 
220  millions,  &c.,  &c. — always  for  the  same  year  1897,  which  is,  1 
think,  absurd.  To  avoid  this  result  we  must  assume  that  the  figures 
refer  to  a  representative  year  in  the  decade.  I  need  not  labour  the 
point.  If  these  figures  represent  anything  they  can  only  refer  to  the 
middle  of  the  decade,  i.e.,  a  time  five  years  short  of  the  present. 

III.  — Average-groups,  besides  bearing  a  sensible  and  modest  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  period  of  comparison,  must  also  have  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  figures  with  which  they  deal.  Triennial  and  even 
quinquennial  averages  may  be  applicable,  where  decennial  averages 
would  act  like  a  steam  roller,  obliterating  all  character  and  truth 
from  the  figures  so  maltreated.  Mr.  Holt  Schooling’s  “  method  of 
yearly  averages  during  each  successive  decade  ”  is  a  veritable  steam¬ 
roller,  tlattening  our  Trade  lietums  out  of  all  recognition,  and  ren¬ 
dering  all  deductions  from  such  deformities  nugatory. 

It  is  outside  the  scope  of  a  letter  to  criticise  in  detail  his  strange 
selection  of  contrasted  figures,  but  might  I  ask  Mr.  Holt  Schooling 
for  his  justification  for  the  following  travesty  of  Free  Trade  theory  ? 
.Mr.  Holt  Schooling  writes: — 

How  much  of  our  special  imports  of  all  kinds  were  paid  for  by  our  special 
experts  of  manufactured  goods?  By  ‘‘Free  Trade"  theory  these  exports 
are  believed  to  pay,  automatically,  for  most  of  the  imports  we  buy  tor 
consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

I  am  confident  that  no  such  “  Free  Trade  theory  ”  was  ever 
hatched  out  of  Bedlam;  and  really  Free  Traders,  no  more  than 
Tariff  lieformers,  should  be  held  responsible  for  all  the  lunatics  they 
may  harbour  unawares. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  Morgan-Browne. 


“EVOLUTION  AND  CHARACTER.” 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Dear  Sir, — Dr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  in  his  essay  on  “  Evolution 
and  Character  ”  (Fortnightly  Review,  January,  1908,  p.  11),  writes, 
“  During  the  last  decade  evidence  has  been  accumulating  to  prove 
that,  among  the  higher  animals  at  all  events,  it  is  only  the  inborn 
characters — whether  physical  or  mental — that  have  any  part  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  varying  characters  of  the  offspring,  and  at  the  present 
day  it  may  be  said  that  almost  all  the  chief  biological  thinkers  and 
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investigators  hold  this  view,  including  Professors  Ray  Lankester 
Lloyd-Morgan,  E.  B.  Poulton,  and  Sir  W.  T.  Thiseltou-Dyer. ” 

It  is  only  right  to  cite  as  of  equal  eminence  among  biologists  who 
have  opposed  “  this  view,”  the  late  G.  J.  Romanes  and  Professor 
S.  H.  Vines  in  England,  H.  F.  Osborn  and  C.  Sedgewick  Minot  in 
America,  Ernst  Haeckel  and  Oscar  Hertwig  in  Gennauy,  Yves  Pelage 
in  France.  It  is  most  desirable  that  the  cultured  layman  should  not 
accept  as  a  settled  basis  of  theory  a  biological  doctrine  which, 
though  accepted  as  of  almost  dogmatic  value  by  a  majority  of 
“  biological  thinkers  and  investigators  ”  in  these  islands,  is  still 
rejected  and  combated  by  equally  brilliant  workers  and  thinkers  in 
Weismann’s  own  country  and  elsewhere. 

I  believe,  further,  tha’t  most  psychologists  who  accept  the  evolu¬ 
tion  theory  still  hold  with  Darwin  that  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
characters  plays  an  essential  part  in  the  evolution  of  the  mind,  and 
that  the  opinions  of  Archdall  Reid  and  liloyd-Morgan  are  held  by 
few  of  their  colleagues.  No  one  can  have  a  higher  respect  for  Dr. 
Wallace  and  his  work  than  myself,  but  his  deserved  authority  makes 
it  imperative  that  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  colour  in  too  optimistic 
tints  his  personal  view  of  the  present  state  of  this  controversy. 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

Faithfully  yours, 

Marcus  Hartoo. 


•**  The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type¬ 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  KINGSHIP. 

More  than  any  of  the  merely  Anarchist  crimes  which  have 
claimed  single  victims  by  isolated  blows,  the  tragedy  at  Lisbon 
suggests  reflections  not  only  upon  the  jx^rils  of  Kings,  but  upon 
the  survival,  even  the  aggrandisement,  of  the  monarchical  idea, 
and  the  uncertain  future  of  democracy.  If  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun,  least  of  all  are  we  to  look  for  the  unprecedented 
in  the  jx>litical  sphere,  where  human  nature,  manifesting  its 
inwardness  as  it  will,  shows  how  little  it  is  changed,  and  how  much 
of  our  modern  experience  has  been  anticipated  by  its  ancient 
behaviour.  There  is  no  greater  danger  in  the  affairs  of  all 
nations,  free  or  advancing  to  freedom,  than  the  belief  that  popular 
government  is  not  only  the  magical  and  final  principle,  but  a  secret 
of  recent  discovery  almost  corresponding  to  the  results  of  science. 
The  error  is  both  naive  and  melancholy.  Again  and  again  apparent 
movement  towards  what  is  called  democracy — though  it  often 
means  little  more  than  greater  mobility  in  the  personnel  of 
a  new  despotism — has  been  checked  and  has  disappeared  when  its 
prospects  seemed  little  less  irresistible  than  they  appear  to  most 
observers  to-day.  So  long  as  mankind  are  subject  to  party  and 
faction  there  will  be  inherent  defects  in  the  representative  method 
of  government  which  all  the  checks  and  devices  of  written  con¬ 
stitutions  will  never  wholly  remedy.  The  course  and  the  close 
of  the  Portuguese  crisis  are  better  adapted,  as  we  have  said,  than 
any  modern  episode  to  prompt  renewed  thought  on  one  of  the 
fundamental  problems. 

The  Lisbon  crime  itself  must  always  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  great  dramatic  things  of  all  history,  to  be  remembered  for 
its  human  significance,  like  a  scene  out  of  Macbeth  or  Hamlet, 
long  after  its  {X)litical  associations  have  become  dimmed  or  forgotten 
in  the  mind  of  the  w'orld.  In  the  murder  of  Alexander  II.  there 
was  something  of  the  same  quality.  Struck  down  by  terrible 
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methods  almost  with  the  projected  constitution  in  his  hand,  his 
fate  connected  itself  with  the  conflict  of  everlasting  forces,  and 
yet  was  accompanied  by  that  sense  of  the  inconsequential  and  the 
futile  which  lends  to  history  the  little  touches  and  makes  it 
ix)ignant.  But  when  President  Carnot  fell  under  the  knife,  when 
the  Empress  Elizabeth  was  ^cilled  in  a  moment,  when  President 
McKinley  was  shot,  when  King  Humbert  perished,  all  these 
were  irrational  and  arbitrary.  They  were  cruel  with  the  cruelty 
of  mania,  which  hath  strange  tricks  of  desperation  in  the  brain, 
and  can  act  with  fury  but  not  with  significance.  These  separate 
strokes  of  half-witted  homicide  were  of  no  meaning  carrying 
further  than  the  blow,  and  they  offered  nothing  for  imaginative 
vision  to  rest  upon.  But  the  Portuguese  assassinations  were 
unmatched  of  their  sort  in  all  the  secular  record  of  the  murder  of 
Kings.  The  historic  stage  itself  seemed  filled  for  the  moment 
with  the  crowded  horrors  of  Elizabethan  tragedy.  The  scene  was 
the  street  of  a  Southern  capital  at  the  hour  when  life  seems  most 
familiar  and  alive.  In  the  open  carriage  Queen  Amelie  held  in 
her  hand  the  bouquet  of  flowers  which  her  little  godchild  had 
just  given  her  upon  the  quay.  Her  husband  was  beside  her.  Her 
sons  were  opposite.  The  scene  was  one  as  well  known  as  is  to 
ourselves  the  turning  from  Trafalgar  Square  into  Whitehall. 
They  had  passed  through  it  a  thousand  times  in  those  hours 
w'hen  we  are  tempted  to  think  that  all  modern  existence  has  turned 
to  prose.  In  a  flash  the  irrevocable  has  hap{>ened.  One  assassin 
with  a  repeating  rifle  is  firing  into  the  King’s  neck,  while  Queen 
Amelie  attempts  with  her  bouquet  to  beat  down  a  fatal  arm. 
When  she  turns  round  her  first-born  is  already  wounded  to 
death  by  one  of  the  conspirators  on  right  or  left ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  before  he  was  mortally  hit  he  had  killed  his  father’s 
murderer  with  one  of  the  shots  from  the  four  empty  chambers  of 
his  revolver.  In  that  moment  Queen  Amelie  stands  between 
Dom  Carlos  and  the  Crown  Prince,  who  are  gone  for  ever.  And 
in  that  moment  Manuel,  a  boy  of  eighteen,  like  one  “  in  worlds 
not  realised,”  has  become  King.  If  there  is  anything  in  the 
drama  of  all  history  more  strangely  reflecting  in  fact  the  very 
spirit  of  Shakespearean  tragedy,  the  present  writer  is  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  episode  that  darkens  this. 

For  more  reasons  still  the  Portuguese  assassinations  come 
home  to  the  imagination  of  some  of  us  in  w’ays  that  others  may 
find  a  little  difficult  to  understand.  There  were,  perhaps,  two 
or  three  at  the  most  w’ho  were  able  to  contrast  the  first  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  news  in  London  with  the  scenes  of  nearly  five  years 
ago,  when  the  memorable  work  of  restoring  the  international 
influence  of  this  country  was  comn.enced  by  King  Edw’ard  in 
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Lisbon,  and  almost  upon  the  spot  where  King  Carlos  died. 
There  are  no  more  silent  pauses  of  any  night  than  the  small 
hours  between  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Even  at  the  printing- 
offices  of  the  Sunday  newspapers  quietness  has  commenced  to 
reign,  and  the  rooms  where  journalists  were  at  work  begin  to 
be  deserted.  For  some  reason  uixin  this  night  ixu’verse  little 
difficulties  have  caused  delay.  Caprice  prolongs  it.  There  is 
the  laughter  that  comes  with  the  end  of  work.  Another  moment 
or  two  and  everyone  might  have  been  away.  Then  the  bell  of 
a  standing  telephone  on  a  desk  rings  slightly.  The  nearest  man 
responds,  and  puts  the  instrument  to  ear  with  one  of  those 

B  casual  ordinary  gestures  that  imprint  themselves  on  the  memory 
in  moments  of  significance.  The  voice  at  the  other  end  of  the 

(telephone  is  speaking  from  the  Matin  office  in  Paris  to  say  that 
the  King  of  Portugal  is  murdered,  and  other  members  of  the 
Royal  family  have  perished  with  him.  At  this  time  Reuter’s 
telegrams  have  not  yet  brought  the  news  to  London ,  and  outside 
one  room  it  is  for  some  inttTval  unknown.  One  knows  not  what 
there  is  in  these  trivial  circumstances  that  sets  imagination 
working  back  strongly  upon  the  ej'isodes  of  the  last  five  years, 
leading  naturally  to  the  theme  we  are  discussing  now. 

In  the  spring  of  1903  King  Edward  had  commenced  the 
notable  series  of.  visits  which  were  to  give  a  new  meaning  to  the 
idea  of  constitutional  sovereignty.  Europe  was  first  touched  at 

1  Lisbon,  and  there  is  no  nobler  gateway  of  a  continent.  The 
city  rises  from  the  water  front  in  broad  pyramids  of  many 
coloured  houses,  terrace  narrowing  above  terrace,  and  pointed 
I  with  church  tops.  It  was  a  clear  day.  The  Tagus  glittered 
miles  wide  under  the  green  of  its  high  shores.  The  aw'aiting 
crowd  was  massed  in  the  Pra^a  do  Commercio,  known  to  English 
sailors  and  tourists  rather  as  Black  Horse  Square,  a  place  of  great 
spaciousness  and  finely  framed,  opening  upon  one  side  to  the 
Tagus.  Here,  after  the  great  earthquake,  “the  sea  ran  swal¬ 
lowing  shore  and  the  gods  looked  down  for  men.”  Now  when 
King  Edward’s  yacht  appears  the  Portuguese  State-barge  glides 
out,  a  famous  craft  of  serpentine  length,  writh  its  gilded  dragon 
flashing  ahead  and  eighty  red-clad  rowers  bending  to  the 
crimson  sweeps.  When  the  Bergantim  Real  brought  King 
Edward  ashore,  his  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Portugal  landed  at 
the  Praga  do  Commercio.  The  scenes  that  followed  were 
described  at  the  time  in  these  pages.  There  and  then  the  breath 
of  a  new  wind  came  into  European  politics,  and  we  all  felt  that 
the  miasmatic  vapours  of  the  old  Anglophobia  were  being  blown 
away,  and  that  another  era  had  begun.  For  the  better  memory 
of  the  dead  man  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  without  the  hearty  and 
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unaffected  pleasure  in  the  occasion  on  the  part  of  the  King  of 
Portugal,  the  notable  journey  could  not  have  been  so  brilliantly 
begun.  It  ended,  as  everyone  recollects,  at  Paris,  where  the 
entente  cordiale  was  prepared.  From  Paris  come  the  telephoned 
words  announcing  the  end  of  all  things  for  Dom  Carlos.  He  had 
stepped  ashore  a  few  minutes  before  his  death  upon  the  ver}- 
quay  where,  by  his  side.  King  Edward  received  his  first  Conti¬ 
nental  welcome,  and  a  new  diplomatic  system  began.  The  two 
monarchs  who  then  stood  together  [xirted  in  a  few  days  to 
pursue  tasks  very  different  in  character,  but  equally  interesting 
for  the  purposes  of  this  study. 

The  fate  of  Dom  Carlos  differed  from  the  insensate  inconse¬ 
quence  of  Anarchist  crimes  in  this  res{x?ct — that  it  was  the  direct 
result  of  a  remarkable  experiment  in  Kingship.  That  experiment 
appears  for  the  moment  to  have  been  ineffectual,  but  if  the  King 
had  been  less  contemptuous  of  danger  and  had  ex{)osed  his 
person  less  incautiously,  the  dictatorship  might  have  had  more 
success,  and  the  results  would  have  been  more  advantageous  to 
Portugal  than  any  good  likely  to  be  gained  from  restoring 
the  constitutional  system  in  its  old  form.  It  may  be  that 
politics,  like  morals,  are  a  matter  of  latitude,  that  repre¬ 
sentative  government  is  a  system  adapted  to  certain  conditions 
of  tem{X'rature ,  and  that  a  climatic  chart  might  be  drawn  out 
on  a  scheme  of  isothermic  lines,  showing  democracy  to  be 
inevitable  in  certain  jxirts  of  the  globe,  debatable  in  some  other 
parts,  and  impossible  elsewhere.  Portugal  is  a  country  where 
the  prospect  of  representative  institutions,  when  they  were 
more  or  less  introduced  over  two  generations  ago,  might  have 
been  thought  excellent.  The  country  which  gave  to  the  world 
Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  played,  in  proportion  to  its 
extent,  as  great  a  part  as  any  nation.  The  Portuguese  were 
the  pioneers  in  sea-power  and  sea-empires.  They  jwinted  the 
way  to  the  Cape,  to  India,  to  Japan.  The  iK'ople  from  whom 
sprang  Albuquerque  and  the  Marquis  de  Pombal  have  produced 
great  governing  minds.  They  live  on  an  Atlantic  sea-board  and 
breathe  ocean-air.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  greater  range  of 
type  among  them  than  among  any  other  European  nation,  and 
the  inferior  type  is  less  adapted  for  political  equality  than  the 
lower  level  in  Andalusia  or  Sicily.  But  an  optimistic  philo¬ 
sopher  in  the  fervent  years  between  1830  and  1848  would  have 
declared,  without  hesitation,  that  Portugal  was  full  of  all  the 
latent  aptitudes  for  self-government,  and  that  nothing  but 
liberty  was  needed  for  the  regeneration  of  the  land.  Experience 
has  proved  that  representative  Government  in  Portugal  has  been 
up  to  the  present  a  dead  failure.  The  country  has  been  the 
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prey  of  office-seekers  battening  upon  the  revenue.  It  has 
remained  sunk  in  debt,  conniption,  and  illiteracy. 

Party  distinctions,  so  far  as  effective  principles  were  con- 
eemed,  had  become  a  languid  hypocrisy.  The  dumb  mass  of 
the  iieasants  was  neglected  and  exploited.  The  more  the 
Ooverninent  changed  hands  the  more  the  system  was  the  same 
thing.  It  all  came  to  permutations  and  combinations  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  spoils.  Each  of  the  conventional  parties  had 
its  turn,  as  Indian  coolies  when  there  is  little  tobacco  and  only 
one  pipe  amongst  them  smoke  it  in  rotation.  So  in  Cairo,  Xubar 
and  Riaz  used  to  succeed  each  other  in  turn  like  figures  in  a 
n.echanical  toy,  but  in  this  case  the  distinction  meant  some 
difference.  In  Spain  for  many  years  party  professions  were  as 
hollow.  The  Conservatives  under  Canovas  were  denounced 
until  the  Liberals  under  Sagasta  came  in  to  continue  the  former 
policy.  It  was  the  same  in  Portugal,  where  a  Cabinet  of 
Regeneradores  under  Hintze  Ribeiro  was  like  nothing  in  the  world 
so  much  as  a  Cabinet  of  Progressistas  under  de  Castro. 

Something  like  this  state  of  things  has  been  witnessed, 
it  is  true,  and  for  considerable  periods  together,  in  countries 
where  parliamentary  institutions  have  had  a  long  history 
and  claim  greater  prestige.  But  in  English  |>olitics  at  the 
worst  there  is  always  movement.  It  may  be  true  that  both 
parties  maintain  when  in  office  what  they  denounced  when  in 
Opposition.  It  is  tnie  that  both  do  things  which  make  their 
names  of  little  meaning,  as  when  Liberals  enormously  increase 
the  expenditure  they  had  sworn  to  reduce,  and  Conservatives 
pass  measures  of  reform  more  advanced  than  predatory  Radical¬ 
ism  had  dared  to  introduce.  This  is  the  commonplace  of  the 
game ;  but  observe  the  great  and  saving  difference  between  the 
British  and  the  Portuguese  system.  In  this  country  parties 
may  do  the  same  things,  but  in  Portugal  they  resemble  each 
other  in  leaving  undone  all  the  things  that  either  of  them  ought 
to  do.  In  our  case,  if  the  party  system  is  a  hypocrisy,  it  at 
least  means  that  there  is  continuous  action.  The  energising 
and  reforming  impulse  keeps  on  working  more  or  less  through 
all  administrations.  The  constructive  process  never  ceases. 
The  natural  good  sense  of  Englishmen  up  to  the  present  moment 
has  made  wholesome  use  even  of  measures  that  often  seemed 
theoretically  unsound ,  and  when  the  nation  looks  back  upon  any 
ordinary'  decade  of  legislation,  whether  under  Liberals  or  Con¬ 
servatives,  there  is  surprisingly  little  that  the  majority  of  men 
ever  wish  to  undo.  In  spite  of  all  obstacles,  something  of  the 
continuous  genius  of  the  nation  makes  itself  felt  through  the 
party  changes  of  representative  Government.  But  in  Portugal 
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you  had  a  very  different  thing.  You  had  everlasting  lethargy 
and  hopeless  inertia ;  an  unceasing  orgy  of  words,  a  correspond¬ 
ing  incapacity  to  perform.  It  was  a  state  of  moral  paralysis 
Only  the  instincts  of  office-seeking  and  corruption  were  as  active 
under  the  surface  as  a  nest  of  ants. 

It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  repeat  again  the  story  of  the 
dictatorship.  But  one  thing  is  certain.  Any  dictatorship  was 
bound  to  be  in  spirit  a  more  active,  wholesome,  and  efficient  force 
than  the  state  of  vicious  lethargy  it  superseded.  It  would  be  idle 
to  deny  that  Dom  Carlos  was  res|xmsible,  and  that  the  dictator¬ 
ship  derived  its  whole  strength  from  the  King's  supiwrt.  But 
is  anything  quite  so  inherently  immoral  as  inability  to  act  in  an 
evil  situation?  Hinze  Ribeiro  and  Luciano  Castro  changed  places 
at  more  frequent  intervals  before  the  dictatorship,  but  nothing 
else  happened  except  that  every  Budget  closed  with  a  deficit; 
hopes  were  raised  by  announcements  of  unreal  sur[)luses,  but  were 
dashed  by  supplementary  estimates,  and  no  one  told  the  nation 
the  truth  or  grappled  with  the  realities  of  the  position.  In  this 
morass  of  impotent  routine  King  Carlos  alone  was  capable  of  an 
act  of  energy,  and  instead  of  continuing  the  see-saw  of  effortless 
administrations,  he  called  a  new  man  to  his  councils.  If  we  look 
to  the  ends  of  government  more  than  to  the  forms,  it  will  be 
apparent  that  the  party  system  of  alternation  without  change  was 
as  ingenious  a  system  as  was  ever  evolved  for  preventing  improve¬ 
ment.  What  Portugal  most  needed  was  to  be  delivered  from  it. 

Our  journalism  has  for  the  most  part  become  too  conventional 
to  look  such  a  situation  in  the  face  or  describe  it  candidly: 
but  Carlyle  woidd  have  recognised  the  essential  truth.  Repre¬ 
sentation  in  Portugal  has  been  a  failure  because  it  can  only 
reflect  the  existing  spirit  among  the  average  of  a  nation  ;  whereas 
what  Portugal  most  required,  as  many  other  countries  do. 
was  to  be  lifted  forcibly  above  the  level  of  its  own  habits.  But 
countries  in  such  a  situation  can  be  saved  by  nothing  but  the 
dictatorial  principle,  whether  accompanied  by  monarchical  forms 
or  not.  It  was  in  May,  1906,  that  King  Carlos  determined  upon 
the  great  departure.  In  twenty-four  hours  Joao  Franco,  a  new 
man,  formed  a  Cabinet  of  new  men,  and  commenced  a  vehement 
effort  to  realise  by  unconventional  means  the  undoubted  objects 
of  all  good  government.  He  tried  to  purify  the  finances.  He 
attempted  the  old  wise  method — if  he  who  attempts  it  can  indeed 
stretch  the  bow  of  Ulysses — by  combining  strict,  though 
enlightened,  tyranny  in  administration  with  schemes  of  social 
reform.  He  struck  at  every  person  and  interest  that  stood  in  his 
way.  But  it  seems  tolerably  clear  that  in  such  an  enterprise  all 
depends  u^xm  the  man.  The  old  Emperor  William  found  a 
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Bismarck  to  save  a  nation  in  its  own  despite  when  he  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  driven  to  abdication.  VVe  imagine  that  Senhor 
Franco,  though  an  earnest  jxjlitician,  was  not  a  great  man.  He 
worked  hard  to  put  administration  on  a  business  footing.  But 
he  dissolved  hostile  organisations,  imprisoned  opiX)neuts,  sup¬ 
pressed  newspapers.  Yet  there  was  not  behind  him  the  ruthless 
strength  of  Russian  reaction.  He  did  not  take  life ;  he  did  not 
strike  terror ;  he  roused  something  like  the  maximum  of 
antagonism  and  the  minimum  of  fear. 

Even  before  the  Cortes  was  dissolved  the  Republican  leaders 
had  broken  out  into  utterances  of  unparalleled  audacity  and 
violence.  On  November  21st,  190(3,  Alfonso  Costa  declared  in 
Parliament :  “  The  head  of  Louis  XVI.  rolled  in  the  sawdust 
for  less  than  Dom  Carlos  has  done.”  Franco,  for  his  part,  was 
devoid  of  tact  in  the  manner  with  strength  in  the  purpose,  and 
his  most  characteristic  statement — giving  his  reasons  for  dissolving 
the  Chamber — ran  as  follows  :  ‘‘  My  dictatorship  is  not  political, 
but  administrative.  Governing  by  decree  is  a  phase  of  transition. 
It  is  a  passing  matter.  Whenever  the  parties  realise  their  duty, 
and  are  ready  to  do  it,  Parliament  will  be  reopened  for  them.  In 
the  meantime,  I  must  carry  on  the  work  of  reform.  I  must  do 
my  duty.  I  shall  govern  above  the  parties,  and,  if  necessary, 
against  the  parties.”  It  is  always  fatal  to  use  words  like  these. 
Vanity  is  wounded  and  antagonism  is  stimulated,  not  lulled. 
Senhor  Franco  was  a  Premier  without  a  party,  and  he  set  out  for 
a  time  to  govern  without  a  Parliament.  That  in  itself  was 
no  such  serious  matter.  All  depended  upon  the  length  of  the 
period  allowed  to  elapse  before  summoning  a  new  Cortes.  In 
Portugal  all  efforts  of  the  Franquist  administration  failed  to  win 
the  support  of  the  bourgeois  elements  that  count.  The  peasant 
majority  do  not  count.  The  dictatorship  was  ominously  pro¬ 
longed.  Its  methods  became  more  severe.  The  censorship 
became  so  oppressive  at  last  as  to  excite  misgiving  and  distrust 
on  the  part  even  of  English  journals  which  had  looked  upon  the 
efforts  of  Senhor  Franco  wdth  benevolent  toleration.  He  was 
acting  as  Pitt  had  acted  in  1783  with  the  subsequent  approval  of 
the  n^ition,  as  Bismarck  had  acted  eighty  years  later  with  the 
enthusiastic  approval  in  the  long  run  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Prussian  people.  It  was  felt  on  all  hands,  however,  that  the  solid 
force  behind  Senhor  Franco  was  the  will  of  the  King ;  and  when 
Dom  Carlos  declared  to  a  Paris  interviewer  his  determination  to 
support  the  dictator  through  thick  and  thin  in  defiance  of  the 
parties,  his  doom  was  sealed. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  his  fate  was  unexpected.  The  effer¬ 
vescence  of  the  mere  verbal  extremist,  who  abounds  in  Portugal 
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at  least  as  much  as  elsewhere,  may  be  as  contemptible  as  yoa 
please ;  but  among  the  weaker  sort  of  inflammatory  demagogues 
in  every  country,  without  exception,  there  are  always  a  few 
characters  at  least  capable  of  desperate  resolves.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Lisbon,  Oporto,  and  Coimbra  were  honeycombed  with 
hatred  of  Dom  Carlos ;  and  the  most  unpleasant  of  recent 
symptoms  have  been  the  floral  honours  paid  to  the  graves  of 
the  regicides.  Yet  the  truth  remains  that  the  patient  needed 
medicine,  and  that  the  dictatorship,  though  bitter  medicine,  was 
the  best,  if  the  Portuguese  could  only  have  been  induced  to 
take  it  willingly  and  to  take  enough.  What  the  country  needed 
and  needs  was  not  this  or  that  form  of  government,  but  sheer 
reforming  resolution  and  executive  capacity.  The  country 
needed  a  man,  and  King  Carlos  himself  was  the  strongest  char¬ 
acter  in  the  nation.  Sportsman,  poet,  artist,  scientist,  and  bon 
civant,  he  was  a  notable  compound  of  Latin  temperament  and 
Germanic  culture,  obstinate  and  self-willed  indeed,  but  fearless 
and  unflinching,  and  very  well  equipped  to  be  a  King.  His 
personal  extravagance  was,  of  course,  a  practical  fault  in  itself, 
and  as  he  was  the  Sovereign  of  an  insolvent  nation,  it  weakened 
his  moral  position  to  a  disproportionate  extent.  But  that  was 
not  the  root  of  the  evil.  The  real  malady  was  the  failure  of 
representative  government  decade  after  decade — the  powerless¬ 
ness  of  the  Parliamentary  system  to  raise  a  nation  that  needs 
lifting  above  itself,  or  to  be  anything  but  a  mere  reflection  of 
the  moral  condition  of  a  people  as  it  is.  There  is  at  present 
not  the  very  slightest  reason  to  expect  that  party  methods  will 
do  more  for  Portugal  in  the  future  than  they  have  done  in  the 
past. 

If  the  Portuguese  people  had  ]>referred  to  bad  government 
under  Parliamentary  forms  something  nearer  the  reality  of  good 
government,  the  progress  and  the  genuine  well-being  of  the 
country  would  probably  have  advanced  more  rapidly  and  surely 
than  can  now  be  hoped  for.  Exhausted  por.sonalities  would 
have  lost  their  hold  upon  public  attention.  The  evil  spell  of 
the  old  habits  would  have  been  broken.  Young  politicians 
would  have  imitated  another  and  a  better  example.  After  a 
few  years  politics  might  have  ceased  to  be  a  rhetorical  debauch 
or  a  corrupt  profession,  and  might  have  been  recognised  as  a 
potent  means  of  attaining  certain  great  national  ends.  A 
decade  of  competent  dictatorship,  if  the  people  had  the  antique 
wisdom  to  accept  it,  would  be  invaluable  to  any  country  in  the 
position  of  Portugal.  Now  there  has  indeed  been  a  revulsion 
of  feeling  in  favour  of  King  Manuel.  The  dictatorship  has 
fallen,  and  Senhor  Franco  is  an  exile  whose  accents  breathe 
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the  misery  of  the  soul.  A  ministry  of  monarchical  concentra¬ 
tion  has  been  formed.  But,  as  we  have  said,  the  constitutional 
forms,  though  in  all  the  circumstances  it  was  wise  and  necessary 
to  restore  them,  can  of  themselves  be  of  no  more  advantage 
to  the  country  than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  If  the  great 
shade  of  the  Marquis  de  Pombal  could  revisit  Lisbon  he  w'ould 
undoubtedly  jierceive  the  dictatorship  to  be  an  instrument  as 
indis})ensable  for  national  regeneration  as  when  he  exercised  it 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  it  would  be  equally  clear  to  him 
that  the  attempt  could  not  be  successfully  atvempted  except  by 
a  politician  of  his  own  calibre,  and  that  the  task  would  be,  in 
any  case,  more  difficult  under  the  artificial  habits  of  mind  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  worship  of  representative  forms.  Portugal  needs 
measures.  But  real  measures  never  come,  except  from  real 
men.  In  Lisbon  there  is  probably  no  man  of  sufficient  magni¬ 
tude  available,  and  if  there  were,  he  could  not  govern  through 
the  (larties  who  have  hitherto  blighted  affairs.  He  would  have 
to  attempt,  with  more  ability  and  more  ruthlessness,  the  work 
in  which  Dom  Carlos  has  perished  and  Senhor  Franco  failed. 
He  would  have  to  be  a  person  of  solid  powers  and  magnetic 
temperament,  able  to  make  himself  respected  by  economists  and 
idolised  by  the  army. 

To  the  efficiency  of  Government  in  Portugal  a  masterful  exercise 
of  executive  energy  is  apparently  indisjxmsable.  If  dictatorship  is 
impossible,  so  much  the  worse  for  progress.  It  is  probable  that 
even  in  Spain  a  constructive  despotism  formally  renewable  every 
five  years  would  be  of  priceless  advantage  if  the  nation  could 
only  be  brought  to  consent  to  the  method.  Of  Italy  the  same 
might  be  said,  except  that  it  is  now  almost  as  hopeless  to  think 
of  applying  a  dictatorship  to  I.omhardy  as  to  think  of  applying  it 
to  Lancashire.  In  our  own  country  we  feel  sensibly  in  our  army 
arrangements  the  lack  of  that  direct  monarchical  initiative  which 
has  been  the  mainspring  of  military  efficiency  in  other  countries. 
Without  the  executive  power  of  the  German  Emperor  the  creation 
within  a  single  decade  of  the  second  greatest  fleet  in  the  world 
would  have  been  simply  an  unthinkable  achievement.  No  purely 
Parliamentary  system  ever  could  have  compassed  any  plan  so 
creative  and  so  original.  It  is  not,  of  course,  contended  here  that 
a  degree  of  executive  authority  ought  to  be  restored  to  the  Crown 
in  this  country,  or  that  the  peculiar  German  system  of  a  despotic 
executive  tempered  by  Parliamentary  discussion  is  likely  to  be 
maintained  for  many  years  upon  its  present  basis.  Nor  is  there 
anything  more  inefficient  for  many  purposes  than  the  Russian 
autocracy.  Nevertheless,  the  events  of  the  last  few  years  have 
suggested  more  and  more  forcibly  that  the  conditions  of  success  in 
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the  practical  use  of  Parliamentary  Government  exist  in  Russia 
to  no  larger  an  extent  than  in  Portugal,  and  that  the  historical 
dictatorship  of  the  Tsars  is,  and  for  some  period  will  remain 
the  indispensable  condition  of  even  the  slow  and  dull  progress 
which  now  seems  the  only  real  alternative  to  a  convulsive  and 
wasteful  anarchy.  In  any  case  it  must  be  well  understood,  so 
far  as  both  nations  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  are  concerned,  that 
anything  like  a  permanent  Republic  is  not  possible.  Even  in 
France  the  Republic  has  only  been  established  with  extreme 
difficulty.  And  France  is  a  comparatively  Northern  nation  which 
still  suffers  from  the  bankruptcy  of  personal  Government  without 
the  hereditary  title — which  corresponds  in  the  reality  of  its 
influence  and  meaning  to  the  symbol  of  the  consecrated  oils. 
And  even  across  the  Channel  the  Republican  system  is  not  yet 
of  indisputable  permanency  ;  and  though  now  safe  enough  in 
peace,  it  cannot  with  confidence  risk  a  great  crisis  of  any  kind. 

It  will  be  objected  that  the  Republic  has  already  existed  for  a 
short  time  in  Spain.  Yes ;  but  it  could  not  maintain  itself. 
The  great  majority  of  educated  Spaniards  are  convinced  that  if  a 
momentary  Republican  ascendancy  were  thinkable  in  the  future, 
it  would  be  an  even  briefer  spasm  than  ujx)n  the  last  occasion. 
For  there  is  no  natural  balance  of  temperament  or  conditions  to 
restrain  the  tendency  towards  anarchic  dissension  among  Repub¬ 
licans  themselves;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  masses  of  the 
nation  are  as  monarchical  as  we  are  in  this  country.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  in  Spain  the  temix)rary  triumph  of  revolution 
would  soon  be  crushed  by  a  dictatorship.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  Portugal,  though  the  factors  arc  not  identical.  In  the  latter 
country  the  relative  power  of  the  capital  is,  of  course,  far  greater. 
But  successful  revolution  in  Portugal  would  be  a  deadly  danger  to 
Spain,  and  at  a  further  remove  would  menace  the  peace  of  Italy. 
The  Republican  spirit  is,  of  course,  peculiarly  nourished  in  Lisbon 
by  the  example  of  Brazil,  which  is  Greater  Portugal,  though  under 
a  separate  Government.  But  it  is  much  rather  to  be  concluded 
that  a  Portuguese  Republic  would  disappear  in  anarchy  in  six 
months;  and  it  is,  in  any  case,  sufficiently  certain,  as  has  been 
remarked,  that  in  both  nations  south  of  the  Pyrenees  authority 
is  permanently  a  greater  force  than  freedom,  because  it  is  a 
greater  necessity  when  ideals  of  liberty  come  into  conflict  with 
the  interests  of  order.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  mankind 
arc  so  constituted  by  temperament  or  so  situated  in  |)olitics  that 
they  are  unable  to  obtain  or  even  to  conceive  settled  order  except 
through  the  principle  of  hereditary  monarchy.  Kingship  will 
remain  indispensable  for  an  indefinite  period  yet  to  the  larger 
part  of  the  world. 
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Even  in  that  other  part  of  the  world  where  national  character  ^ 
and  aptitude  are  such  that  the  [jeople  might  be  supix)sed  capable 
of  working  Kepublican  institutions  with  success,  there  is  an 
increasing  preference  for  Kingship  on  its  merits.  We  are 
beginning  to  understand  that  while  not  fettering  creative  liberty 
in  any  way,  it  confers  certain  advantages  which  no  purely  electoral 
system  can  provide.  We  need  not  think  now  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  been  in  temperament  the  Franco  of  the  United 
States  thwarted  throughout  by  stronger  constitutional  forms. 
Even  in  America  it  is  not  mere  representation  that  is  admired 
and  desired.  AmericaJi  democracy  seeks  the  man  who  does  not 
merely  reflect  it  as  it  is,  but  tends  to  raise  it  above  itself.  It 
seeks,  in  a  word,  a  teinjKnary  King  in  spite  of  the  singular  con¬ 
stitutional  precautions  which  place  the  most  elaborate  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  an  effective  exerci.se  even  of  a  tcmjiorary  Kingshi[». 
But  let  us  take  the  |K)sition  of  the  monarch  ]>roiK'r.  In  some 
way  that  no  one  has  yet  had  subtlety  enough  to  analyse  we  in 
this  country  felt  for  years  that  the  representative  system 
in  itself  did  not  do  justice  to  the  genius  of  England.  It  did  not 
even  adequately  represent  us  in  any  moral  sense.  It  was 
below  us. 

King  Edward  came  to  the  throne,  and  monarchy  again 
became  not  merely  a  restraining  but  an  initiating  force.  Our 
Constitution  denies  executive  [wwcr  to  the  Crown.  The  character 
and  abilities  of  the  Sovereign  can  only  make  themselves  felt  by 
inquiry,  suggestion,  demur.  Yet  impalpable  as  are  the  elements 
of  this  influence,  they  amount  to  an  immense  ix>wer.  It  is 
imiwssible  to  be  blind  to  the  advantages  derived  by  this  country 
from  the  exercise  of  that  power  by  King  Edward.  The  repre¬ 
sentative  principle  is  not  enough  of  itself  even  in  France.  This 
is  what  thoughtful  and  dispassionate  Frenchmen  feel  more  and 
more.  They  realise  the  profound  di.stinction  which  makes  itself 
felt  in  the  long  run  betw’een  Caesarism  and  Sovereignty.  The 
latter  alone  interprets  and  symbolises  and  sustains  that  sense  of 
historic  continuity  in  a  people  which  is  something  greater  than 
immediate  efficiency.  This  even  in  the  Napoleonic  degree  rests 
on  a  more  temporary  basis.  But  Frenchmen  cannot,  if  they 
would,  restore  the  growth  of  that  which  has  been  cut  down  and 
uprooted.  In  this  country  it  is  certainly  remarkable  to  note 
that  England  only  recovered  her  due  place  in  the  world  when  all 
the  representative  elements  in  our  system  of  Government  were 
reinforced  by  the  revival  of  a  positive  monarchical  influence. 

The  explanation  of  this  fact  is  not  far  to  seek,  though  it  is 
not  easy  to  trace  it  out  wdth  the  requisite  delicacy  of  analysis. 
The  conventional  philosophy  of  the  revolutionary  age  imagined 
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that  it  was  discarding  obsolete  traditions  when  it  was  only  flying  in 
the  face  of  science.  The  hereditary  principle  was  particularly 
mocked.  It  was  thought  to  be  an  absurd  thing  in  itself.  But 
many  defects  of  monarchical  practice  at  that  time  were  not 
inherent  in  the  institution.  Kings  were  bad  and  stupid  largely 
because  they  were  wrongly  educated.  They  had  not  yet  been 
warned  by  the  revolutions  or  convinced  that  even  monarchy 
depends  in  the  long  run  upon  its  jx)sitive  merits.  But  Darwin 
has  shown  that  a  scientific  application  of  the  hereditary  principle 
to  any  profession  is  likely  to  produce,  not  absurd  consequences,  but 
very  valuable  results.  The  Hohenzollerns  were  for  many  genera¬ 
tions  the  only  dynasty  which  instinctively  imderstood  this  truth 
in  its  full  extent,  and  made  the  successive  wearers  of  the  Crown 
continuous  executors  of  the  traditions  of  a  House.  Here  was  a 
result  never  to  be  achieved  by  any  purely  electoral  system  more 
or  less  spasmodically  interpreted  by  disconnected  personalities. 
But  now  heredity  has  for  the  first  time  come  fully  to  its  own. 
The  Hohenzollerns  no  longer  stand  alone  in  their  thoroughly 
professional  conception  of  Kingship.  Europe  is  now  full  of 
well-educated  dynasties.  With  each  generation  that  passes 
Sovereigns  are  more  carefully  and  rationally  trained  from 
birth ,  and  are  still  better  equipped  by  comparison  even  with  most 
of  those  among  their  subjects  who  count  themselves  above  the 
average. 

The  Continental  judgment  considers  that  King  Edward  is  the 
ablest  diplomatist  of  his  time.  And  pass  to  the  Continent. 
King  Carlos  was  a  stronger  and  more  accomplished  personality 
than  any  of  his  Ministers.  King  Manuel  unites  the  strains  of 
Coburg  blood  with  those  of  the  House  of  Orleans  and  the  dynasty 
of  Savoy.  All  three  stocks  have  been  very  remarkable  for  here¬ 
ditary  ability ;  and  the  nation  may  welt  look  to  its  young 
Sovereign  with  hope.  The  King  of  Spain  shows  unmistakable 
signs  that  he  has  inherited  his  mother’s  tenacity  and  sagacity, 
and  the  result  is  already  seen  in  the  steady  restoration  of  the 
national  spirit  of  Spain.  And  in  Italy,  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
is  not  only  an  exemplary  Sovereign  in  every  respect,  but  his  whole 
personality  is  a  continuous  moral  influence ,  such  as  it  is  impossible 
for  any  elected  person  to  exert  under  the  familiar  conditions  of 
Italian  politics.  Unless,  indeed,  they  are  the  rare  men  of  supreme 
character,  elected  persons  who  wish  to  keep  their  ^wsition  cannot 
be  their  best  selves,  since  they  have  to  surrender  to  so  much  of 
the  worst  in  others.  The  Emperor  William’s  jwsition  is  now'  so 
universally  understood  that  we  need  not  dilate  u|X)n  it,  except  to 
say  that  in  a  population  of  more  than  sixty  millions  the  Kaiser 
himself  is  a  more  vitalising  personal  agent  than  is  any  man 
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amongst  his  subjects.  The  Reichstag  has  given  no  signs  during 
the  last  twenty  years  of  bringing  out  by  means  of  the  representa¬ 
tive  system  any  single  deputy  whose  power  of  leading  and 
inspiring  a  nation  could  compare  with  the  Emperor’s. 

We  are  being  forced  to  revise  our  estimate  of  the  Tsar.  He 
has  played,  in  spite  of  all  prophecy,  a  part  as  different  as  possible 
from  that  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  He  has  defeated  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  passion  which,  if  he  had  not  resisted  it,  would  have  swept 
him  before  it  like  a  straw.  He  has  shown  more  nerve,  more 
judgment,  more  persistency  than  he  was  credited  by  any  foreign 
observer  with  possessing ;  and  even  if  he  has  succeeded  mainly 
by  accepting  firm  advice,  he  has  saved  his  dynasty  from  destruc¬ 
tion,  his  empire  from  anarchy,  and  his  subjects  from  themselves. 
Nor  ought  the  survey  to  end  here.  Glance  at  the  Balkans. 
Prince  Eerdinand  has  done  a  great  deal  to  make  the  Bulgarian 
nation.  Abdul  Hamid  has  done  almost  everything  to  save  the 
European  dominion  of  the  Turk.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
a  Russian  army  bad  marched  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople. 
Now  the  Sultan,  after  thirty  years  of  resistance,  amounting 
altogether  to  the  most  wonderful  defensive  achievement  in  the 
records  of  diplomacy,  has  once  again  broken  up  the  European 
Concert.  Yet  not  one  of  these  Kings  can  be  considered  a  man  of 
genius.  By  comparison  with  Frederick  the  Great  even  the 
Emperor  William  possesses  but  a  very  high  order  of  talent. 
What  has  reasserted  itself  is  the  principle  of  Kingship  and  the 
value  to  a  monarchical  nation  of  the  hereditary  principle  scientific¬ 
ally  applied.  Therefore  the  Norwegians,  a  highly  democratic 
people,  have  deliberately  chosen  on  the  whole  not  to  be  a  Republic. 

In  addition  to  the  better  training  of  the  Kings,  there  is  a  real 
advantage  in  position.  The  throne  is  a  point  of  view  where  even 
a  Sovereign  of  very  ordinary  capacity  may  easily  acquire  a  percep¬ 
tion  superior  in  some  respects  to  that  of  the  most  brilliant  of  his 
servants.  In  the  service  of  the  State  the  Sovereign  is  the  sole 
important  personality  who  is  fully  detached.  All  party  leaders 
without  exception  are  deeply  involved  in  party  compromises. 
There  are  very  many  occasions  when  it  would  be  gross  disloyalty 
on  their  part  to  be  honestly  themselves.  This  view  is  affected 
by  many  considerations  besides  the  isolated  merits  of  any 
immediate  matter  at  issue.  The  Sovereign’s  opinion  alone, 
though,  being  always  human,  it  must  be  occasionally  prejudiced 
and  sometimes  mistaken,  is  a  perfectly  free  expression  of  mind. 
The  Kings  are  bound  to  take  a  perfectly  realistic  view  of  even  their 
greatest  men.  For  them  no  mere  bedazzlement  can  very  well 
exist.  They  are  acquainted  wdth  all  those  personal  weaknesses  in 
Ministers  w^hich  are  unknown  to  the  nation  at  large.  The  contest 
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of  the  greatest  leaders,  from  the  |X)int  of  view  of  the  throne,  must 
always  seem  somewhat  like  the  scuffling  of  the  kites  and  crows. 
Nothing  in  our  time  has  been  so  remarkable  a  revelation  on  this 
subject  as  Queen  Victoria’s  letters.  We  had  all,  whether  in 
admiration  or  antagonism,  looked  up  to  statesmen  like  Palmerston 
and  Beaconsfield  and  Gladstone.  It  was  a  shock  to  tind  that 
Queen  Victoria  looked  down  u|x)n  them.  She  looked  down  upon 
them  not  contemptuously,  but  literally,  and  because  from  her 
lX)sition  she  could  not  do  otherwise.  This  must  often  have  been 
conducive  to  great  sanity  of  mind  in  dealing  with  these  exorbitant 
personalities. 

But  there  is  yet  another  consideration,  and  a  very  imjwtant 
one.  The  whole  defence  of  the  representative  system  rests  upon 
its  theoretical  merits,  as  it  might  be  and  ought  to  be.  It  is 
ideally  imagined  as  a  system  under  which  the  most  choose  the 
best.  When  modern  electoral  systems  were  new  and  imperfectly 
understood,  it  was  anticipated  as  a  matter  of  course  that  com¬ 
petent  and  virtuous  men  would  ap}iear  to  woo  with  a  decent 
reserve  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  candidates  most  eminently  suitable  for  re]n-esentative  positions 
would  be  chosen  to  fill  them.  Unfortunately  candidate^  do  not 
exhibit  the  measure  of  their  character  and  their  capacity  in  their 
faces  as  plainly  as  the  taximeter  cab  shows  its  claims.  All  men 
untested  in  public  positions  have  to  be  taken  on  trust,  and  are 
sometimes  disappointing  when  their  abstract  qualifications  might 
be  supposed  to  be  very  high.  Those  who  are  great  in  commerce, 
eminent  in  the  laboratory,  and  wise  in  the  study,  are  sometimes 
very  incomjietent  politicians.  Virchow  was  fully  as  inferior  in 
politics  as  was  Bismarck  in  pathology.  Then  again  comes  in  the 
decisive  bearing  of  divided  opinion  u|X)n  the  rival  organisa¬ 
tions  of  parties.  This  at  once  inverts  in  very  many  instances  the 
theory  with  which  democracy  began.  Electors  doubtless  desire 
the  best  possible  representative  of  their  own  ojiinions,  but  as  the 
ideal  combination  of  capacity  and  orthodoxy  is  not  always  avail¬ 
able,  they  would  vote  for  a  broomstick  that  agreed  with  their 
opinions  rather  than  for  an  archangel  of  opjxisite  views.  This  is 
a  serious,  it  may  prove  in  the  long  run  even  a  fatal  difficulty ;  and 
no  remedy  for  it  has  yet  been  suggested.  But  this  does  not  end  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  choosing  under  a  representative  system 
the  persons  most  competent  for  the  work  of  legislation  and  govern¬ 
ment.  There  may  be  agreement  of  opinion ;  there  may  be  a 
high  intellectual  aptitude ;  but  the  candidate  may  have  proved 
the  power  in  his  character  in  the  surest  possible  way — he  may  be 
hated  by  some.  The  wirepullers  are  prompt  to  recommend  the 
mediocrity  who  conciliates  everybody. 
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This  danger  exists,  of  course,  under  all  systems  subject  to  the 
electoral  principle.  But  the  evil  is  mitigated  under  monarchy 
by  one  rather  singular  circumstance,  and  it  is  worse  in  Bepublics. 
The  tendency  to  eliminate  the  stronger  man  and  to  adopt  the 
name  that  creates  least  division  adversely  affects  even  the  choice 
of  Popes.  Hence  the  tiara  was  refused  to  Cardinal  Rampolla 
and  placed  upon  the  head  of  Cardinal  Sarto.  Take  the  United 
States.  Under  the  ordinary  oix?ration  of  the  representative 
system  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  “  side-tracked  ”  because  of  the  force 
of  his  personality.  When  he  was  shunted  into  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dency  he  himself  regarded  his  effectual  political  career  as  closed. 
The  bullet  that  killed  Mr.  McKinley  made  Mr.  Roosevelt  President 
by  a  chance  far  more  fortuitous  than  any  “  accident  of  birth  ”  that 
creates  a  hereditary  legislator.  lender  the  Third  Republic  the 
triumphs  of  mediocrity  have  become  familiar.  The  strong  man  in 
ordinary  times  is  almost  automatically  eliminated,  and  a  crisis  is 
required  to  give  him  his  chance — usually  too  late  for  enabling 
him  to  render  memorable  service  to  his  country.  Envies  and 
jealousies  are  great  powers  in  human  affairs ;  and  they  are  apt 
to  work  as  eliminating  passions  at  the  exjx'nse  of  brilliant  claims. 
But  under  Kingship,  as  we  have  said,  this  deadly  tendency  of 
democratic  routine  is  mitigated  to  a  large  extent  by  a  certain 
division  between  power  and  honour. 

All  subjects  are  below  the  throne.  This  shields  even  the  most 
eminent  of  them  to  a  greater  degree  than  they  think  from  the 
reaction  which  is  aroused  when  any  man  seems  to  be  too  con¬ 
spicuously  favoured  by  the  gods.  High  as  the  greatest  statesman 
in  this  country  may  be  in  |X)wer,  he  is  low  in  state  by  comparison 
with  the  Sovereign.  There  is  enforced  a  tradition  of  humbleness 
towards  the  throne,  such  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  instance,  used  to 
express  with  |x‘rfect  reverence.  Under  the  late  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Mr.  Balfour  the  Empire  was  governed  by  two  gentlemen  of 
plain  attire  and  exceedingly  unostentatious  habits.  France  has 
an  intense  dislike  for  obvious  reasons  to  elect  to  the  Presidency 
any  candidate  whose  character  might  make  the  power  of  the 
position  equal  to  the  honour.  The  American  Constitution  is 
influenced  to  some  extent  by  a  similar  feeling.  All  power  is  placed 
j  more  or  less  in  commission.  The  President  engrosses  the  honours, 
and  yet  because  these  are  so  conspicuous,  the  terms  during 
which  they  may  be  enjoyed  by  any  one  person  are  comparatively 
short,  and  an  ex-President  is  rarely  of  any  more  importance  than 
an  ancien  ministre.  Far  less  obtrusive  in  appearance,  more  easily 
held,  yet  much  greater  in  power,  is,  for  instance,  the  position  of 
a  Prime  Minister  in  this  country  when  he  possesses  a  majority  in 
both  Houses. 
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Still  another  factor  in  the  position  and  future  of  Kingship  is 
perhaps  of  chief  moment.  Whether  President  of  a  Republic  or 
leader  of  a  Legislature,  no  man  who  is  chosen  by  a  party  can 
adequately  represent  the  ideal  of  national  unity.  This  is  the 
fundamental  defect.  There  is  an  effort  to  esca^Xi  the  consequences 
across  the  Channel  by  reducing  the  temix)rary  head  of  the  nation 
to  the  role  of  a  dignified  cipher.  In  the  United  States  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  position  is  to  a  certain  extent  controversial  from  first  to  last. 
And  there  is  not  only  the  discontinuity  arising  from  the  rise  and 
fall  of  parties  in  the  Presidential  elections.  Even  when  members 
of  the  same  party  succeed  each  other,  all  vivid  impressions  arc 
connected  with  the  change  of  persons.  The  sense  of  the  abstract 
continuity  of  the  office  is  comparatively  vague.  Democracy  is 
necessarily  subject  to  party  and  the  evils  inseparable  from  party. 
It  therefore  needs  in  some  part  of  its  institutions  the  very  strongest 
influence  which  can  re-impress  uixjn  the  imagination  the  idea  ot 
national  unity.  The  influence  of  the  monarchy  assists  in  many 
subtle  ways  to  convert  party  conflict  into  co-ordination  and  to 
preserve  some  degree  of  continuity  of  |X)licy  through  changing 
administrations.  Between  the  benches  on  the  right  hand  and 
the  left,  the  Speaker  embodies  that  spirit  of  the  House  of 
Commons  which  is  above  both  parties,  and  reminds  them  in  high 
moments  that  they  are  one.  In  the  same  way  |X)litical  philosophy 
has  discovered  no  substitute  for  hereditary  monarchy  as  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  historic  unity  of  a  people.  So  long  as  repre.sentative 
institutions  rest  upon  a  national  basis,  the  more  complete  and 
party-riven  democracy  becomes,  the  more  will  it  need  the  cor¬ 
rective  of  Kingship.  C-VLCH-XS. 
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The  rise  and  abject  fall  of  her  aristocracy  make  one  of  the  most 
melancholy  pages  in  Ireland’s  history.  As  a  class  their  failure 
in  almost  every  relation  of  life  has  b(*en  prodigious  and  unique. 
They  have  failed  as  landlords,  as  leaders,  as  the  instruments  of 
English  [x^licy  and  the  guardians  of  English  interests.  The  fault, 
I  conceive,  is  far  from  being  ^vholiy  their  own.  The  [X)licy  they 
were  intended  to  sene  was  vicious  in  principle  and  irresolute  in 
practice :  the  interests  entrusted  to  their  care  committed  them  to 
a  ceaseless  warfare  with  their  surroundings.  An  aristocracy  in 
the  nal  sense  they  have  scarcely  had  any  chance  of  being  ;  their 
functions  and  their  pro|K‘r  ap|)ellation  were  from  the  first  those 
of  a  colonising  caste,  a  privileged  oligarchy,  a  faction  imposed 
and  upheld  from  without.  Conquest  created  them ;  forfeitures 
and  confiscations  established  them  ;  the  arms  of  an  alien  Power 
have  maintained  them.  For  their  unhappy  beginnings  and  for 
many  of  its  inevitable  consequences  they  may  fairly  plead  the 
excuse  of  the  Homeric  chieftain  :  “  It  is  not  I  who  am  the 
cause  of  this;  it  is  Zeus,  and  Fate,  and  the  Fury  that  walketh 
in  darkness.”  I  dislike  that  plea;  it  is  the  too  easy  refuge  of 
blindness  and  incapacity;  but  the  student  of  Irish  history  has 
time  and  again  to  acknowledge  its  validity.  Who,  if  not  Zeus 
and  Fate  and  the  Fury  that  walketh  in  darkness,  is  to  be 
arraigned  for  the  catastrophe  that  from  the  very  moment  of  the 
.\nglo-Norman  invasion,  from  the  first  opening  of  Anglo-Irish 
relations,  pitted  feudalism  against  tribalism,  and  an  English 
interest  against  the  Irish  }K‘ople ;  that  intioduced  into  Ireland  a 
body  of  conquerors  and  settlers  who,  while  sharing  the  religion 
of  the  natives,  differed  from  them  in  speech,  in  temperament,  in 
racial  characteristics,  and  in  the  fundamental  cast  of  their 
civilisation  ;  and  that  thus  compressed  the  connection  between 
the  two  islands  into  a  struggle  for  the  land  between  the  native 
population  and  an  alien,  distinct  and  favoured  colony  backed  by 
an  external  Power?  Whose,  again,  is  the  responsibility  that  to 
these  elements  of  contentiousness  should  have  been  added  the 
fearful  complication  of  religious  strife ;  that  the  conflict  between 
Protestantism  and  Catholicism,  broadening  into  a  vast  European 
struggle,  should  have  dragged  Ireland  into  it ;  and  that  the  con¬ 
quest,  the  conversion,  and  the  Anglicisation  of  Ireland  should  thus 
have  forced  themselves  upon  the  statesmen  of  Elizabeth  as 
political  necessities?  Or  to  what  porson,  to  what  class,  to  what 
policy  is  to  be  imputed  the  blame  for  all  that  followed,  for  the 
rebellions  waged  and  suppressed  with  mutual  and  unsurpassable 
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